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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
EDITION. 


In  introducing  these  Essays  in  a  somewhat  enlarged 
form  to  the  English  public,  I  will  make  only  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  each. 

The  first  and  longest — that  on  The  British  Empire 
— was  suggested  by  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition 
of  1886,  the  finest  and  most  interesting  of  shows,  and 
one  which  I  examined  with  great  care  in  all  its  parts. 
No  better  means  could  possibly  have  been  devised  to 
give  a  comprehensive  yet  compact  view  of  the  Empire. 
But  while  wandering  through  the  magnificent  galleries 
of  the  Exhibition,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
inadequate  are  the  present  military  resources  of  this 
unprecedented  Empire  to  meet  its  necessities,  should  it 
become  involved  in  a  great  war — and,  above  all,  a  war 
against  a  coalition.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  difficulties  attending  their  defence,  England  de- 
pends for  food  largely,  and  for  many  materials  essential 
to  her  industry  entirely,  upon  her  maritime  imports.  In 
1815,  her  import  of  corn  was  3  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption ;  it  is  now  55  per  cent !  The  quantity  of 
wool  she  raises  herself  is  trifling  compared  with  what 
she  receives  from  Australia  and  the  Cape.  The 
American  Civil  War  has  shown  what  a  cotton  famine 
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signifies  for  the  mills  of  Lancashire  and  Nottingham. 
Yet  the  possibility  of  continuing  to  draw  all  these 
supplies,  without  which  her  population  would  perish, 
depends  upon  her  keeping  open  for  them  a  passage  by 
sea :  as  soon  as  this  is  stopped,  her  people  must 
surrender  from  sheer  starvation. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  strengthened  by  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  first  military  and  naval  authprities 
of  Germany  (whom  I  have  consulted),  that  by  the  first 
decisive  defeat  at  sea,  the  British  Empire  would  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations  ;  and  that  if  such  an  event 
took  place,  it  would  not  be  a  mere  passing  eclipse  of 
England's  power,  as  at  former  periods — (in,  for  in- 
stance, the  war  of  American  Independence),  but  the  first 
irretrievable  step  downwards.  I  have  expressed  my 
belief  that  by  following  the  pressing  advice  of  men 
like  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
Admiral  Hornby,  there  may  still  be  time  for  increasing 
the  fighting  defensive  force ;  but  I  have  also  shown 
that  the  governments,  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative, 
have  been  slack  in  following  such  advice,  because 
hitherto  they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment for  funds,  which  certainly  would  not  be  grudged 
by  the  taxpayers,  if  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  as  it  has 
been  proved  to  be,  e.g.  by  the  last  Naval  Keview, 
were  frankly  put  before  them. 

In  the  Essay  on  Prince  Albert,  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  Prince  as  a  political  paragon;  I  have  admitted 
that  his  advice  in  German  afiairs  was  sometimes  at 
fault,  because  he  had  become  too  much  a  stranger  to 
his  native  land.  But  I  have  maintained  that  he  was 
the  first  British  statesman  of  his  age  ;  he  was  highly 
gifted,  he  worked  hard,  and  he  was  untrammelled  by 
party  prejudice ;  even  his  former  opponents,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Palmerston,  finally  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  great  man. 

In    Lord  Palmerston  I   have    drawn    the    outlines 
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of  a  statesman  who  was  thoroughly  English  and 
thoroughly  popular.  In  internal  affairs  he  became, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  conservative  in 
his  tendencies.  In  foreign  affairs,  he  felt  that  Eng- 
land's force  being  materially  small,  it  ought  to  be 
constantly  exercised ;  and,  by  exercising  it,  he  remained 
popular  till  his  death. 

His  qualities  show  to  particular  advantage  if  we 
compare  him  with  his  successors,  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Both  tlieir  careers  show  that  their 
aims  were,  above  all,  personal.  Mr.  Disraeli's  career 
was  a  striking  proof  of  the  sajdng,  Fortes  fortana 
adjuvat.  Beginning  as  a  novel-writer  and  a  Radical, 
he  gradually  forced  his  way  to  the  position  of  un- 
doubted chief  of  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  the  world. 
He  never  lost  his  predilections  for  the  Jews  and  for 
the  Radicals ;  the  first  he  defended  in  his  works 
(e.g.  Coningsby)  as  the  most  gifted  of  races ;  he  was 
their  advocate  also  at  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878,  at 
which  he  concurred  in  imposing  on  Roumania  the 
equality  of  the  Jews  as  a  condition  of  her  independ- 
ence. His  Radical  tendencies  he  showed  in  his  Reform 
Bill  of  1867. — I  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
House  of  Commons  how  utterly  he  was  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  followers.  Once  when  a  stout  Orange- 
man indignantly  denounced  Cardinal  CuUen  for 
having  dared  to  walk  openly  in  violet  stockings 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  I  saw  a  fugitive 
smile  passing  over  Mr.  Disraeli's  face, — after  which 
he  stood  up  and  assured  his  worthy  friend  with  great 
earnestness,  that  he  would  always  resist  any  encroach- 
ments of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  that  in  the 
Cardinal  walking  in  violet  stockings,  he  saw  only  a 
tendency  to  mix  with  society  at  large  !  There  is, 
however,  a  feature  in  Disraeli's  career  which  does  him 
great  honour, — he  always  showed  a  strong  feeling  for 
England's  position  in  fnrpipm  pnlitiV}^;  and  lift  never. 
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when  in  opposition,  tried  to  embarrass  the  action  of 
Government. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  such  a  patriotism  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career;  but  I  find  him  quite  as  selfish 
and  ambitious.  He  began,  as  Macaulay  said  at  the 
time, — the  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories, 
and  he  has  become  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  associate  of 
men  of  the  Labouchere  and  Parnell  type,  whose  real 
object  is  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  He  said  in 
October,  1862,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jefi'erson 
Davis  and  the  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an 
army ;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy ;  they 
have  made,  what  is  more  than  either, — they  have  made 
a  nation.^'  Yet  eight  years  afterwards  he  sent  High 
Commissioners  to  Washington,  to  yield  to  the  pre- 
posterous demand  of  the  Americans,  that  in  deciding 
the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of 
the  Alabama  claims,  the  Arbitrators  should  assume 
that  H.M.'s  Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon 
principles,  which,  as  they  explicitly  said  at  the 
outset,  they  could  not  recognize  as  principles  of 
international  law.  Thus  his  Commissioners  made  a 
solemn  farce  of  the  whole  arbitration,  and  rendered 
England's  condemnation  inevitable.  But  the  climax 
of  his  foreign  policy  is  to  be  found  in  his  action 
regarding  Egypt :  he  has  delivered  the  Soudan  to 
the  Arab  slave-holders  and  to  anarchy.  So  far  as 
his  home  policy  is  concerned,  he  has  in  Ireland  com- 
mitted a  fatal  blunder.  I  am  convinced  that  his 
Irish  policy  will  be  so  regarded  by  the  future  his- 
torian of  England. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  this  Institution  is  indeed  not 
perfect,  and  might  be  rendered  more  efiicient  by  some 
minor  reforms,  such  as  expelling  the  '^  black  sheep," 
and  raising  the  age  for  entering  the  House ;  but  that 
the  real  reason  for   which   Radicals  wish   to  'destroy 
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the  present  House  and  turn  it  into  an  imitation  of 
the  Continental  Senates  or  First  Chambers,  is  their 
hostility  to  the  hereditary  principle.  Now  this  prin- 
ciple is  most  important  for  England, — the  Crown 
having  little  power,  and  it  being  necessary  to  have  in 
the  Constitution  some  counterpoise  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  become  more  and  more  demo- 
cratic. Drastic  reform  would  be  unwise ;  because  the 
House  has  done  its  work  efficiently — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  Continental  Chambers  have  no  real 
authority ;  moreover,  a  thorough-going  reform,  of 
which  I  have  criticized  the  different  plans^  is  advocated 
only  on  theoretic  grounds. 

Affil,  1889.  F.   H.   GEFFCKEN. 
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THE    BEITISH    EMPIEE. 


V 


The  first — the  overpowering  impression 
upon  the  visitor  who  wanders  through  the  eu^e$i^P^. 
courts  and  halls  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  ExhibitiJJnf: 
is  an  impression  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  super- 
scription over  the  entrance  :  '*  British  Empire — area, 
9,126,999  square  miles  ;  population,  305,837,929,"  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  literal  exactness ;  for  who 
has  measured  by  the  square  mile  the  ice-deserts  of  the 
far  north  of  America,  or  numbered  the  KaflBrs  and 
other  savage  tribes?  It  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  represented  in  the  Exhibition  certain 
territories  that  do  not  belong  to  England.  Cyprus 
is  not  a  British  colony  :  it  is  merely  administered  for 
the  Sultan,  to  whom  the  surplus  revenue  is  paid. 
Nepaul  is  an  independent  state  ;  and  the  dependence 
of  Cashmere  is  confined  to  a  yearly  tribute — paid  by  its 
Prince  to  the  Empress  of  India — of  one  horse,  twelve 
she-goats,  and  six  shawls.  However,  such  considera- 
tions do  not  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  stupen- 
dous fact  of  the  magnitude  of  this  Empire,  beside 
which  the  Empire  of  ancient  Rome  appears  insignifi- 
cant— a  fact  which  accompanies  us  at  every  step  we 
take  in  the  Exhibition.  Why,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  alone  exceeds  in  extent  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  !  And  how  insignificant,  by  comparison, 
appear  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  other  European 
States !  Holland  holds  688,000  square  miles,  with 
26,841,600 inhabitants;  France,  382,700  square  miles, 

*  This   paper  was  written  a  propos    of  the   ColoDial   and 
Indian  Exhibition  of  1886.  * 
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witli  8,723,000  inhabitants ;  Spain,  165,730  square 
miles,  with  8,175,470  inhabitants.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  when  one  explores  the  labyrinth  of  this  Exhi- 
bition that  one  perceives  clearly  the  truth  that 
London,  that  gigantic  city  of  near  five  million  in- 
habitants, is  simply  not  possible  as  the  capital  of  the 
British  Isles ;  but  is  possible  only  as  the  capital  of  an 
Empire  embracing  numberless  states.  The  mother- 
country,  indeed,  comprises  not  more  than  one-sixty- 
sixth  of  the  total  area,  and  reckons  somewhere  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  population.  And  this  Empire 
is  spread  well-nigh  over  the  entire  globe, — insomuch, 
that  a  traveller  who  journeys  from  London  to  Yoko- 
hama, thence  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  thence  to  Halifax,  and  so  back  to  London, 
finds  (with  a  few  trifling  breaks)  the  British  flag 
along  his  whole  course.  In  the  first  half  of  his  journey 
he  stops  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  India,  Singapore, 
Hong-kong  j  in  the  second  he  passes  by  rail  from  Port 
Moody  over  the  entire  breadth  of  North  America 
to  Newfoundland ;  and  from  Newfoundland,  Queens- 
town  is  reached  by  steamer  in  eight  days.  And  yet 
there  remain  untouched  the  Cape,  the  African  islands 
and  coast  settlements,  all  tbe  Australian  Colonies,  the 
West  Indies,  Honduras,  Guiana,  and  a  whole  series  of 
less  important  points,  from  Borneo  to  Heligoland. 
The  British  Empire  comprehends  all  zones,  from  the 
fur-hunting  tracts  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  tropical 
jungles  of  India  and  the  mahogany  forests  of  Hon- 
duras :  hardly  a  product  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kingdom  can  be  named  which  is  not  supplied 
in  rich  abundance  and  of  finest  quality  in  one  pro- 
vince or  another  of  the  Empire.  If  India  and  Canada 
are,  so  to  speak,  great  granaries,  Australia  and  the 
Cape  command  the  wool-markets  of  the  world ; 
Canada  exports  cheese  to  the  value  of  1,600,000/. 
sterling ;  the  West  India  Islands  yield  sugar  in  the 
greatest    abundance;    the     tea    of    Ceylon    is    now 
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accounted  the  fiuest  ;  Indian  cotton  and  jute,  Austra- 
lian and  Canadian  timber  are  everywhere  objects  of 
commerce.     Victoria  alone  has  during  the  last  thirty 
years    yielded   gold    to    the   value   of    216,000,000/. 
sterling  ;  the   Cape  sends   its    diamonds,    Ceylon    its 
precious  stones,  the  Bahamas  their  pearls.     Coal,  iron, 
copper  and  all  the  other  metals   are  found  in  various 
colonies  in  inexhaustible  abundance.     Nor  is  it  easy 
to  name  one  object  of  human  industry  which  has  not 
its  representative  of  highest    quality  in    the  British 
Empire— from  Indian  carpets,  muslins,  ivory  carvings, 
to  the  nails    of  Canadian   manufacture,    of   which    a 
pyramid  is  exhibited  containing  many  hundred  kinds. 
In  short,  though  a  zollcereln   or    commercial    union, 
embracing  the  British  Empire,  is,  from  politico-financial 
considerations,  an  impossibility,  yet,  from  an  abstract 
politico-economical  point  of  view,  it  could  be  realized  ; 
for  hardly  a  single  product  would  be  required  from 
without,  which  is  not  also  produced  within  its  bounds. 
Not  less  various  are  the  stages  in  human  progress 
comprised  in  the  Empire — from  the  black  aborigines 
of  India,  the   wandering  tribes  of  Canada,  the  more 
advanced  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Kaffirs  of 
South  Africa,   to  the  inhabitants  of  Toronto  and  of 
Sydney,   who,   in   respect    of    culture,    yield    to    no 
European.     Alongside  the  Christians  of  all  shades  of 
belief  stand  150,000,000  Hindus,  50,000,000  Moham- 
medans, the  Buddhists  of  Ctylon,  the  heathen  Kaffirs, 
and    blacks    of   Australia,    the    fetish-worshippers    of 
Western  Africa.     India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  are 
under   absolute    government  ;    Canada  and  Australia 
enjoy    democratic    constitutions.       These    lattQiT    are 
virtually  new  Englands  beyond  the  sea  ;  again,  in  India 
a  mere  handful  of  Europeans  rule  over    259,000,000 
of  natives.     Quebec  is  a  French-speaking  province; 
at  the  Cape  the  Dutch  element  prevails  ;  the  Bible  is 
printed  in  130  languages  and  dialects,  spoken  in  India 
and  the  Colonies. 
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NotwithstandiDg  all  these  various  and  checkered 
elements^  there  reigns  throughout  the  Empire — Peace. 
Whatever  tlie  nationality,  religion,  stage  of  progress, 
form  of  government — law  and  order  are  everywhere 
maintained.  The  Indian  outbreak  of  1857  was  of  a 
purely  military  character,  and  arose  from  causes  which 
cannot  operate  in  the  future.  The  Cape,  indeed,  is 
an  exception  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  Cape,  on  the 
whole,  shows  English  capacity  for  the  government  of 
colonies,  at  its  very  worst. 

This  Empire,  of  such  magnitude,  and  comprising  all 
these  elements — an  Empire  of  which  it  can  with  truth 
be  said  (and  it  has  been  often  said)  that  upon  it  the  sun 
never  sets — is  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  has 
been  built  up  in  a  time  comparatively  short.  During  the 
period  of  the.  great  discoveries,  England  did  not,  like 
Spain  and  Portugal,  effect  great  conquests  in  distant 
lands.  Holland  stepped  forward  as  their  rival  before 
her.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  she  possessed  scarcely 
a  foot's  breadth  beyond  the  sea.  Milton,  indeed,  speaks 
of  his  country  as  ''  surrounded  by  all  her  daughter- 
states,''  but  this  was  a  prophetic  vision,  not  a  reality ; 
for  the  only  foreign  settlements  of  England  in 
CromwelFs  time  were  those  of  the  Puritans  (or 
^^  Pilgrim  Fathers ''),  driven  out  of  their  country  by 
Charles  I.,  and  Jamai(?a,  which  the  Protector  captured 
from  the  Spaniards.  Harrington,  in  his  Oceana 
foretold  the  greatness  of  England  beyond  the  sea,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  better  adapted  by  position 
to  be  the  foundress  of  such  an  Empire,  than  Venice, 
which  lacked  the  advantage  of  insular  situation  ;  but 
he  CQ;^;*tainly  never  dreamt  that  in  two  hundred  years 
whole  continents  would  be  inhabited  by  English- 
speaking  citizens  (50,000,000  in  number),  and  that 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  destined  to  pass 
laws  which  would  be  operative  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where,  at  that  time. 
Englishmen  were  hardly  tolerated  as  traders. 
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In  fact,  it  was  only  after  the  long  civil  wars  that 
England  was  sufficiently  united  in  herself  to  be  able 
to  turn  to  account  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
her  geographical  position  and  her  population  offered 
for  entering  upon  a  contest  for  dominion  abroad,  and 
prosecuting  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  colonial  system  of  those  old  days  was  based  on 
the  principle  that  foreign  possessions  existed  purely 
in  the  interest,  and  for  the  gain  of  the  mother-coun- 
try. The  colonies  were  to  yield  up  to  her  those  pro- 
ducts which  she  herself  did  not  possess,  and  to  furnish 
an  outlet  and  market  for  her  industries;  Ifier  ships 
exclusively  were  to  be  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
colony.  Holland  and  England  acted  according  to 
these  principles  quite  as  steadily  as  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  the  colonies  were  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
production  of  the  raw  material,  which  the  mother- 
country  either  made  use  of  herself,  or  disposed  of 
to  other  countries  at  a  great  profit.  Lord  Chatham 
declared  that  not  a  nail  should  be  made  in  America. 
Even  sugar-refining  was  reserved  to  herself  by  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  Virginia  begged  permission  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  higher  education,  on  the 
plea  that  her  young  people  had  immortal  souls,  the 
{State-Governor  answered,  *'  Damn  your  souls ;  grow 
tobacco  !  " — And  yet,  a  system  which  in  itself  is 
hard  and  narrow,  may  be  carried  out  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Spain  sought  in  her  vast  empire 
beyond  sea  only  dominion,  gold,  and  places  for  her 
nobility ,  on  commerce  the  Castilian  looked  with 
contempt,  and  it  was  confined  to  two  regular  Govern- 
ment convoys, — while  intercourse  with  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  restricted  to  one  galleon -trip, — every  year. 
'^The  maintenance  of  a  great  Empire,"  says  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  ''  was  carried  on  like  the  pro- 
visioning of  a  blockaded  fortress  ; "  indeed,  it  was 
through  foreigners  that  the  Spanish  Government  often 
received    the   earliest  intelligence  of  most  important 
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events  that  had  taken  place  in  America.  While  in 
this  way  Spain  was  starving  in  the  midst  of  her 
treasures,  the  colonial  monopolies  were  becoming  for 
Holland  and  England  the  basis  of  a  mighty  develop- 
ment. Those  countries  conferred  on  great  commer- 
cial companies  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
certain  of  their  territories  beyond  the  sea.  These 
traders,  who  at  first  bore  the  official  title  of  ^'  Adven-  %, 
turers/^  were  allowed  a  free  hand,  the  mother-country 
reserving  to  herself  only  the  right  of  stepping  in  when 
it  was  necessary  to  safeguard  her  interests  by  force  of 
arms.  Hundreds  of  enterprising  young  men  went  out 
from  England  every  year  to  make  their  fortunes  in  the 
service  of  these  companies  and  to  return  with  great 
wealth,  while  the  directors  and  shareholders  in  London 
drew  their  dividends.  The  riches  which,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  flowed  into  England  through  the 
Hudson^s  Bay,  the  East  and  West  India  Companies 
were — for  those  times  and  circumstances — enormous. 
The  duty  on  colonial  sugar  alone  was  estimated  at 
l,2O0,0O0Z.  per  annum ;  the  tobacco-trade  amounted 
to  24,000  tons,  and  all  products  of  the  colonies  were 
paid  for  with  English  goods. 

Yet  another  eiement  in  the  colonial  develop- 
ment of  England  was  peculiar.  The  Philips  of  Spain, 
in  their  inflexible  orthodoxy,  would  have  regarded  it 
as  a  crime  to  tolerate  even  one  heretic  within  the 
bounds  of  their  colonial  dominions.  The  Inquisition 
carried  on  its  work  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  it  did  in 
Madrid  and  Seville.  The  plan  of  Coligny  to  found  a 
Huguenot  community  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
came  to  nothing.  In  England,  the  Government,  which 
at  home  oppressed  alternately  Dissenters  and  Catho- 
lics, gave  them  at  least  leave  to  emigrate.  Nay, 
there  was  accorded  to  them  in  the  charters  ot  the  Ameri- 
can plantations,  that  religious  liberty  which  was  denied 
to  them  at  home.  Now  these  emigrants  who  left  their 
country,  not  on   account    of  over-pop alation,  but    on. 
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compulsion — to  escape,  in  fact,  political  and  religious 
oppression — had  not,  like  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  troops 
at  their  disposal  to  make  conquests  ;  their  object  was  to 
seek  lands  in  a  temperate  climate,  which  would  afford 
them  space  for  settlements,  and  in  which  they  could 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  These  they  found 
in  sparsely-populated  North  America,  which  soon 
became  the  most  important  colony  of  England,  and 
of  which,  when  the  greater  part  was  lost,  Canada 
still  remained.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  second  England 
beyond  the  oceau,  which,  in  our  own  time,  has  been 
doubled  through  the  addition  of  Australia,  and  has  re- 
mained united  to  the  mother-country  by  community  of 
race,  language,  and  civilization. 

But  apart  Irom  these  considerations,  there  lay  in  the 
old  system  of  colonial  policy  the  necessity  of  its  ex- 
tension. When  the  mother-country  was  on  the  look- 
out for  territories  which  it  could  turn  to  its  advantage, 
it  naturally  tried  to  gain  possession  of  those  colonies 
which  were  best  fitted  for  its  purpose,  and,  when  these 
belonged  to  other  Powers, — seized  them  by  force. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  England,  as  soon  as  she 
began  to  gain  a  foothold  beyond  sea,  got  into  war  with 
Holland,  which,  on  her  part,  had  conquered  the  most 
valuable  Asiatic  possessions  of  Portugal ;  Holland  was 
vanquished  ;  then  began  the  great  contest  with  Spain 
and  France  for  the  dominion  of  the  New  World,  which, 
with  one  break,  lasted  near  a  hundred  years.  France, 
when  the  greatness  of  Spain  began  to  dwindle,  had, 
under  the  intelligent  leadership  of  Colbert,  become  one 
of  the  colonial  powers,  and  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
beat  England  in  the  race.  If  the  latter  possessed  the 
northern  shore  of  what  are  now  the  United  States, 
France  dominated  the  great  river-basins  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi.  If  the 
English  emigrants  went  forth  in  order  to  escape  the 
oppression  exercised  by  the  home  Government,  France 
(which  as  yet  knew  not  the  compulsory  division  of  the 
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inheritance  introduced  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the 
practice  of  limiting  the  family)  had,  in  prolific  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  a  superfluity  of  population  which 
colonized  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Her  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  was  in  1789  the  greatest  sugar-producing 
country  in  the  world,  exporting  in  that  year  sugar  to 
the  value  of  193,000,000  francs ;  whilst  her  entire 
colonial  trade  amounted  to  300,000,000  francs,  and 
employed  30,000  sailors.  Even  in  India,  France 
took  the  lead.  It  was  Dupleix,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  a 
native  army  led  by  Europeans  an  instrument  of 
conquest.  In  1741  he  put  his  idea  into  practice, 
and  after  a  few  years  was  the  ruler  of  thirty-five 
millions.  Labourdonnais  captured  Madras  from  the 
English  ;  Bussy  conquered  the  territOT'y  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  measuring  17,000  square  miles.  If  these 
bold  pioneers  succumbed  to  the  young  adventurer 
Clive,  if  France  lost  in  succession  her  possessions  in 
North  America,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought — on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  wretched  Government  of  Louis  XV. 
(while  the  Government  of  England  united  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  the  elements  of  stability 
and  freedom,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Chatham's 
genius  pursued  only  grand,  national  objects  and 
interests) — on  the  other,  in  England's  insular  posi- 
tion, through  which,  herself  unassailable,  she  was 
able  to  turn  all  Continental  complications  to  her 
advantage  in  the  increase  of  her  colonial  power. 
With  the  Peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  the 
preponderance  of  England  was  permanently  esta- 
blished. 

The  next  period  brought,  it  is  true,  a  terrible 
reverse  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  North 
America;  but  the  three- and-twenty  years'  struggle 
against  the  French  Revolution  and  the  French  Empire 
more  than  compensated  that  loss.  England  frustrated 
the  designs  of  Napoleon  against  her  Indian  Empire, 
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and  estaLHshed  her  exclusive  dominion  in  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Ganges ;  she  annihilated  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  at  Trafalgar^  and  by  that 
exploit  became  mistress  of  the  ocean ;  she  took  from 
Holland  Ceylon  and  the  Cape,  from  France  Mauritius 
and  several  of  the  Antilles,  and  won  in  Malta  a  strong- 
hold in  the  Mediterranean,  which  brousfht  to  an  end 
the  project  of  making  that  sea  a  ''French  lake/* 
At  the  close  of  the  great  struggle,  England  stood 
forth  as  the  all  but  sole  tiaval  and  colonial  power ; 
France  retained  only  miserable  remnants  of  what  was 
once  her  empire  beyond  the  sea  ;  Holland  was  con- 
fined to  Java  and  Guiana  ;  and  Spain  soon  lost  her 
ascendency  in  South  and  Central  America  through 
the  rebellion  of  her  colonies  in  those  quarters, — a  re- 
bellion which  proved  most  advantageous  to  English 
commerce. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that,  with  the  development  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  nineteenth  century, — with,  moreover,  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  into  the  position  of  a  Great  Power, 
the  old  "  colonial  system  ^'  could  not  be  any  longer 
maintained.  The  colonies,  with  their  increasing 
population  and  their  rising  industries,  would  not  have 
put  up  with  it.  Besides,  emigration  now  began  to  play 
an  important  role:  in  1815,  2000  persons  emigrated, 
but  in  1819  the  figures  rose  to  35,000,  and  the  flow 
of  emigration  directed  itself  specially  to  the  United 
States.  The  New  World,  which  had  been  chiefly  a 
place  of  trading  resort  for  the  Old,  now  became  the 
refuge  of  those  who  were  crowded  out  at  home.  If 
the  emigrants  found  themselves,  in  the  United  States, 
in  full  possession  of  all  political  rights,  and  of  the 
amplest  social  liberty,  the  claim  to  rule  Canada  and 
Australia  from  London,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
mother-country,  became  simply  untenable.  But  the  old 
English  system  had  in  it  the  capacity  for  reform ;  the 
Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  to  pieces  the  moment 
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one  stone  was  removed  from  tlie  artificial  structure. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  England,  the  old  fetters  fell  off, — 
the  monopolies  of  the  companies,  the  corn  laws,  and  the 
navigation  acts  were  abolished;  the  colonies  with  a 
European  population  were  granted  free  constitutions, 
which  secured  to  them  the  most  complete  self-govern- 
ment.    On  the  other  hand,  English  ascendency  ad- 
vanced in  India  by  leaps   and  bounds,  and  gained  a 
footing  even  in  China.     Tn   the  new  state  of  things, 
commerce  developed  in  a*raost  extraordinary  manner. 
Between  1815  and  1843  the  value  of  English  exports 
rose  63  per  cent. ;    the  tonnage   of    the    commercial 
marine,  55  per  cent.     The  import  of  tea,  which  in  the 
last  year  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
(1833-34)     amounted   to    only    29^    million   pounds, 
reached  in  1853,  70^,  and  in  1879, 145  million  pounds. 
But  the  most  startling  progress  was  shown  by  Canada 
and   the   Australian   Colonies,   which  had  never    ex- 
perienced the  worst  evil   of  the  old  system — namely, 
slavery.       On    all    sides    enterprising     communities 
sprang  up,  with  populous  cities,  railways,  steamboats, 
great  commercial  activity,  a  comprehensive  system  of 
education,  and  independent  legislatures.     When  white 
men  first  came  to  Victoria  in   1834,  they  found  only 
encampments  of  a  people  who  hunted  the   kangaroo 
and  opossum  with  boomerangs,  and  crossed  the  rivers 
in  canoes  made  from  the   hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 
Now,  Melbourne,  which  was  at  that  time  founded  with 
a  few  wooden   shanties,  numbers  its  325,000  inhabi- 
tants,   and    possesses    splendid     churches,    theatres, 
picture-galleries,    wharves,  aqueducts,  parks,    and    a 
university.      The  oldest  colony  in  the  Australian  con- 
tinent.    New  South   Wales,  with  36,598  inhabitants 
in    1828,    numbered,    in    1886,    992,875;    Victoria 
(founded  in   1834),  almost  1,000,000.     In  1792  New 
South  Wales,  at  that  time  the  only  Australian  colony, 
possessed  23   head  of  cattle,   11   horses,    105   sheep, 
43  swine.     In  IbSl,  the  Australian  colonies  together 
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possessed  9,000,000  head  of  cat tlVc^P, 000,000 
sheep,  1,500,000  swine  ;  their  total  traSi^t^taoBJited 
to  40Z.  per  head  of  the  population,  wliife^^li^ 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  a  little  over  20/. 
The  population  of  Canada  advanced  between  1871 
and  1881  from  3,687,024  to  4,324,810,  or  17'3 
per  cent.  Behind  this  increase  stands  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources  which  must  for  long 
remain  practically  inexhaustible.  Of  the  two  million 
square  miles  of  agricultural  and  forest  land  in 
Canada,  only  about  70,000  are  under  cultivation, 
and  of  these  only  the  half  is  actual  corn-land,  pasture, 
and  garden  ;  so  that  more  than  1,800,000  square 
miles  are  still  virgin  soil,  and  of  these,  one  million, 
or  more  than  eight  times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles, 
is  regarded  as  capable  of  producing  wheat.  In 
a  space  of  8,822,000  square  kilometres  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  there  are  only  0*5  inhabitants 
to  the  kilometre,  against  87  in  British  India.  In  New- 
South  Wales  852,000  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
and  28,000,000  stand  ready  for  occupation;  while 
the  working  of  the  collieries  has  scarcely  begun. 
Surely  these  ycung  daughter-communities  have  be- 
fore them  a  magnificent  future.  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander,  sitting  upon  an  arch  of  London  Bridge,  and 
sketching  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  may  be  a  figure 
of  the  coming  time  in  regard  to  which  the  imagina- 
tion has  had  too  free  play;  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  Colonies  form  that  portion  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  which  is  advancing  the  most  rapidly.  Their 
population  of  European  descent,  amounted  in  1837  to 
4,204,700;  in  1886,  to  15,763,172.  There  is  there- 
fore no  reason  to  doubt  that  Canada,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand  will  one  day  play  each  as  important  a 
part  as  France  or  Italy ;  they  will  be  increasing  more 
and  more,  when  the  mother-country,  through  the 
exhaustion  of  her  coal-fields,  is  declining — as  she  must 
decline — in    importance.      In    each   of   these    states 
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England  will  live  again  in  renewed  youtli  and 
vigour. 

It  is  this  Empire  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  all  its 
products,  which  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
brings  before  us — and  that  with  a  completeness  and 
system  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended.  For 
not  only  are  the  objects  from  each  colony  and  pro- 
vince exhibited  in  due  order  according  to  class,  but 
at  every  turn  we  find  excellent  maps,  drawings^  photo- 
graphs, paintings,  which  throw  light  on  the  country, 
its  geology,  meteorology,  &c. ;  complete  tables  of 
statistics;  models  of  natives  (life-size), — of  buildings, 
from  the  Indian  temple  to  the  Malay  hut,  with  repro- 
ductions of  carvings ;  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
appliances — from  the  two  stones  between  which  the 
Indian  women  grind  the  corn,  to  the  mowing  and  thresh- 
ing machines  of  Canada;  the  mill,  for  crushing  the 
auriferous  quartz,  of  Australia;  and  the  diamond-polish- 
ing machine  of  the  Cape,  which  enables  us  to  follow  the 
processes  whereby  the  rough  stone  is  got  out,  prepared, 
and  set.  The  animal  world  is  represented  in  splendid 
groups  of  stuffed  specimens.  In  the  Australian  Courts 
we  find  modelled  groups  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
natives;  in  the  Indian,  models  of  a  village  and  a 
bazaar.  AVe  see  the  way  the  fields  are  irrigated,  the 
method  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  reaping  and  thresh- 
ing— with  absolutely  primitive  wooden  instruments. 
In  different  booths  sit  the  sellers  of  corn,  vegetables, 
fruits,  sweetmeats. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  political  and  religious  life 
of  these  dependent  races  is  brought  home  to  our 
minds  by  a  series  of  excellent  models.  We  find  the 
huts  of  the  aborigines  <jf  Australia,  of  India,  of  Cen- 
tral America  ;  Mohammedan  mosques, — Hindoo,  and 
Buddhist  temples;  the  houses  of  simple  artisans,  as 
well  as  of  rich  merchants  ;  splendid  palaces  of  Indian 
princes  with  spacious  courts  and  galleries.  Over  the 
entrance   of    the   Exhibition   we   see   represented   a 
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concert  in  the  vestibule  of  one  of  these  potentates, 
— himself  brought  before  our  view  in  all  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  a  Durbar.  All  the  leading  types  of 
soldiers,  priests,  postmen — officials  of  all  kinds,  are 
shown  in  accurate  copies;  all  weapons,  tools,  orna- 
ments of  the  house,  are  here  represented.  The  forests 
are  brought  under  our  view  in  single  gigantic  blocks 
of  timber  and  trunks  of  trees,  as  also  in  complete 
collections  of  sections  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood. 
Besides  these,  hot-houses,  specially  laid  out,  present 
to  us  the  whole  vegetation  of  certain  colonies — palm- 
trees,  ferns,  orchids.  Corn  and  wool,  fruits  and  cotton, 
indigo,  opium,  sugar-cane,  all  kinds  of  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  spice,  pit-coal  and  ores,  are  everywhere  arranged 
in  complete  collections  of  specimens,  and  in  a  manner 
which  enables  one  to  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance. 

Let   us,  then,  proceed  to  study  the  Colonies   and 
Dependencies  in  their  leading  features. 


II. 

When  we  pass  from  the  main  entrance  through  the  ^ 
general  hall,  the  south  gallery  comes  into  view.  This  ' 
contains  in  three  sections  or  departments,  the  Indian 
Exhibition,  and  presents  such  a  picture  of  the  enormous 
Empire  ruled  over  by  the  Queen  in  her  character  of 
Kaisar-i-Hind,  as,  in  its  wonderful  variety,  has  never 
been  seen  before.  This  coup-d'oeil  corresponds  with 
the_present  significance  and  importance  of  India  in 
relation  tojln^land ;  for  the  nature  of  British  rule  in 
India  is  such  that  _the  relations  subsisting^etween 
England  and  ^er  great  dependency  are,  in  certain 
respects,  muc|LcIos£iL-than  those  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  Colonies  which  govern  themselves. 
The  number  of  ^ngl^shmen  in  India  does  not  amount 
to  quite, 200,000 ;  yet  they  form  the  ruling  element  in 
a  population  which  is  exceeded  by  that  of  China  alone. 
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and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  population 
which  Gibbon  assigned  to  the  Koman  Empire  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  In  this  land  of 
castes,  the  English  are  the  ruling  caste,  which,  through 
its  superior  intelligence  and  organization,  enjoys  such 
absolute  respect  that  everywhere  a  willing  obedience 
is  rendered  to  it.  Over  and  above  the  army,  England 
appoints  all  the  higher  officials  in  India.  She  has 
found  nearly  all  the  money  for  the  Indian  debt  of 
161,000,000i.,  the  entire  capital  for  the  12,376  miles 
of  railway  and  the  25,807  miles  of  telegraph.  The 
sum  in  salaries,  pensions,  rents,  and  dividends,  which 
England  draws  from  India,  amounts  certainly  to  more 
than  2O,000,00OZ.  sterling  per  annum.  The  "India 
Council  Bills,^'  through  which  this  debt  is  chiefly  paid, 
amounted  in  five  years  to  100,000,000Z.  Nowhere  in 
history  do  we  find  an  example  of  a  state  which  on 
the  map  of  the  world  occupies  so  small  a  space,  ruling, 
at  a  distance  so  great,  an  empire  so  large.  This 
empire,  distant  thousands  of  miles  from  the  ruling 
country,  numbers  259  millions  of  people,  and  presents 
as  many  diversities  in  race  and  religion  as  do  the  nations 
of  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  Ethnographically 
considered  ^^  India  ^^  i^  only  a  geographical  expres- 
sion, to  denote  ^^  t^  ^ri^^s  who  occupy  the  penin- 
sulaTas  far  as  the  chains  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  west  ^ 
and  north  ;  politically,  it  denotes  the  rule  of  England  : 
over  that  ocean  of  human  beings — a  rule  which  / 
forms  the  sole  general  bond  that  unites  them  all. 
Rome  drew  auxiliary  troops  from  conquered  terri- 
tories,— but  her  dominion  over  the  ancient  world  de- 
pended, after  all,  upon  her  own  legions ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  English  troops  do  not  form  half 
the  total  strength  of  the  Indian  army.  We  may 
find  a  single  resident  official,  living  thousands  of 
miles  from  Calcutta,  ruling  with  absolute  authority 
over  a  district  containing  more  than  2,000,000 
persons,  of  whom  not  one  ventures  to   oppose  him. 
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And  tbis  population  consists,  for  the  greater  part, 
not  of  rude  savages;  on  the  contrary,  it  possesses  a 
highly  developed  civilization — a  civilization  far  more 
ancient  than  any  of  which  Europe  can  boast.  The 
Vedas  were  completed  long  before  Greece  gave  to  the 
world  the  poems  of  Homer.  Indian  laws  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  long  before  Lycurgus  and  Solon 
were  born.  The  Dravidian  temples,  in  grandeur  of 
design,  are  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt,  and 
excel  them  in  artistic  finish.  Indian  textile  fabrics, 
and  works  in  metal,  were  considered,  even  in  the 
ancient  world,  as  un approached  models  of  art-in- 
dustry; and  this  industry  stands  in  our  time  so  high 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  it. — Yet  the  rule  of 
England  is  cheerfully  borne  by  these  259  millions  of 
people ;  and  the  secret  of  this  lies  absolutely  (as  I 
have  before  observed)  in  superior  organization.  At  a 
very  remote  period  the  peninsula  split  up  into  a 
number  of  states,  the  population  of  which  was  for  the 
greater  part  unwarlike,  so  that  their  wealth  offered 
special  attractions  to  foreign  conquerors.  Hence, 
Indian  history  presents  a  series  of  invasions,  from  the 
days  of  the  irruption  of  the  Aryan  races  who  subjugated 
the  aboriginal  population,  to  those  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  of  Nadir,  and  of  Ahmet  Shah.  As 
the  last  of  this  series,  England  appears ;  but  after 
she  estaljished  her  dominion  by  military  force,  she^ 
completed  and  carried  it  on  by  a  method  of  admini- 
stration of  which  the  earlier  conquerors  had  no  idea ; 
and  which,  as  compared  with  theirs,  offers  a^  very 
different  and  a  much  more  solid  guarantee  of  perma- 
nence. The  acts  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  are 
not  to  be  palliated ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  English  Government  of  India  has 
been  so  good  that  India  has  Dever_before  known  the 
like  of  it.  It  secures  order,  is  tender  towards  the 
religious  prejudices  attaching  to  all  creeds,  and  yet 
has,  with  great  address,   done  away   with  the  worst 
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excesses  of  superstition,  such  as  the  suttee,  or  burning 
of  widows,  suicide  as  a  sacrifice,  &c.  With  perfect 
truth,  therefore,  did  the  pundits  of  Bengal,  in  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her 
Jubilee,  use  language  to  the  following  purport : — 
'''■  Never  during  the  reign  of  your  Majesty  has  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  one  of  our  prescribed  religious 
ceremonies  been  curtailed  in  any  particular;  on  the 
contrary,  various  measures  have  been  adopted  by  your 
Grovernment  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  threatening 
us  in  our  pilgrimages;  and,  in  respect  of  our  worship, 
the  restoration  of  ancient  shrines  has  been  of  signal 
service  to  us — temples,  as  weH  as  mosques,  have  been 
^erected."  The  Government  does  not  confine  itself,  like 
the  Dutch  Government  in  Java,  to  material  improve- 
ment, to  the  construction  of  railways,  &c. — (though 
through  the  agency  of  these,  the  famines  of  old  times 
have  disappeared,  the  export  of  corn  laas  been  made 
possible,  and  that  of  costly  wares  facilitated) ;  but  it 
has  done  great  things  for  education,  by  the  erection 
of  schools  and  industrial  institutions.  Many  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  art-industry  in  the  Exhibition 
have  been  wrought  by  the  pupils  of  these  institu- 
tions. And  not  only  are  these  educational  esta- 
blishments attended  by  the  natives,  but  Indians  of  the 
higher  castes  repair  to  England  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there.  Rajahs, 
in  their  gold-embroidered  silk  and  cashmere  robes,  are 
frequent  guests  in  social  gatherings  in  London.  At 
a  garden-party  of  the  Princess  Louise,  I  once  met 
whole  families  of  Indians ;  nay,  I  have  seen  an  Indian 
gentleman,  with  his  daughter  on  his  arm,  pass,  in  deep 
thought,  through  one  of  the  Gothic  porches  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  Exhibition  which  presents  this  Indian  Empire 
to  us,  comprises,  besides  the  above-mentioned  court 
(containing  native  workers  and  an  Indian  palace,  show- 
ing, in   its  original    size,  the   residence  of  a    native 
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prince)  three  sections :  tlie  first,  or  '^  economical/' 
presents  the  products  of  nature,  the  animal  world,  the 
inhabitants  and  their  modes  of  life ;  the  second  con- 
tains, in  two  galleries,  the  products  of  art  and  manu- 
facture ;  the  tbird,  or  "administrative,^'  shows  us  how 
India  is  governed.  The  most  attractive  to  the  eye  is 
the  exhibition  of  those  Indian  art-industries,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  passed  in  ancient  times  as  models  of 
unapproaohed  excellence,  and  in  our  own  time  are  of 
such  merit  that  we  have  more  to  learn  from  the 
workers  than  we  can  teach  them.  Yet  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  India  is.  first  and  forpmnst. 
anagricult^ij-ial  .fifiiiliU^r^  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  rural 
popufation  live  by  agricultural  labour;  and  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  describe  in  outline  the  great 
variety  of  aofricultural  products  rai'sed  in  the  various 
provinces.  In  these  there  are  altogether  more  than 
189,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  yielding,  among 
other  produce,  one  million  tons  of  wheat  and  one  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  rice  yearly.  The  entrance  to  the  first 
gallery  is  formed  by  the  "  forest  trophy,''  a  massive 
structure  with  two  doors, — fifteen  feet  high,  forty-six 
feet  wide,  and  containing  3000  specimens  of  Indian  tim- 
ber— from  teak,  of  iron- like  hardness,  to  the  fragrant 
sandal-wood.  Here  we  find  enormous  blocks  of  wood, 
which  show  the  girth  attained  by  certain  trees.  Farther 
on,  a  massive  bridge  is  erected — made  out  of  thirty 
different  kinds  of  bamboo,  which  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  economy  of  the  tribes  of  southern 
Asia,  and  from  which  are  formed  the  most  elegant 
little  baskets,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  scaffolding. 
The  nut-family  has  numerous  representatives, — among 
them,  and  of  the  highest  importance,  the  cocoa-nut 
and  the  singa — on  which  the  poorer  classes  live  for 
months  together ;  the  well-known  revalenta,  a  species 
of  lentil,  is  said  to  cover  48,000,000  acres.  The 
chief  food  of  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula  is  rice,  with 
which  nearly  60;000,000  acres  are  sown.     Wheat,  on 
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the  other  hand,  which  now  forms  so  important  an  ex- 
port, appears  with  only  27,000,000  to  2S,000,000  acres ; 
in  1885-6  the  ground  under  wheat  fell  off  585,675 
acres, — for,  in  spite  of  the  working  of  the  silver 
standard,  the  farmers  no  longer  made  money  :  of  the 
8,000,000  tons  reaped,  7,000,000  are  used  for  home 
consumption.  No  attention  was  paid  to  cotton-grow- 
ing till  the  American  supply  of  cotton  was  intercepted 
or  failed  altogether  during  the  Civil  War ;  cotton 
now  occupies  14,000,000  acres,  with  a  return  valued 
at  over  13,000,000Z.  After  cotton,  jute  is  the  most 
important  fibre-product ;  it  is  exported,  raw  and  in 
the  manufactured  state,  to  the  value  of  6,241, 568Z. 
Altogether,  India  numbers  300  kinds  of  fibrous  pro- 
ducts, of  which  about  a  third  is  worked  up  into  one 
material  or  another.  The  yield  from  oil -seeds  repre- 
sents a  yearly  value  of  close  upon  11,000,OOOZ.  The 
manufacture  of  indigo  (which,  with  spices,  was  the  first 
Indian  product  imported  by  Europeans)  keeps  197 
factories  going  in  Bengal.  The  Government  draws 
nearly  9,000, OOOZ.  from  the  pernicious  opium  monopoly, 
of  which  8,000,000Z.  is  derived  from  the  export  trade. 
A  comparatively  new  plant  in  India  is  tea,  which 
in  1830  was  cultivated  in  Assam,  where  it  grew  wild. 
In  1838  the  first  consignment — twelve  chests — arrived 
in  Eogland;  in  1 884  the  amountwas  60,000,000  pounds. 
Among  the  resins,  or  products  of  exudation,  are  to 
be  mentioned  caoutchouc  (india-rubber),  gutta- 
percha, and  camphor  ;  at  the  head  of  the  hundred  and 
odd  medicinal  drugs  stands  Peruvian  bark.  The 
remarkable  and  valuable  lacquer  which  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  objects  of  Asiatic  art-industry  is  a 
hardened  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  branches  of 
certain  trees  when  punctured  by  an  insect :  dissolved 
in  spirit,  it  is  used  as  varnish ;  mixed  with  sulphur, 
as  sealing-wax,  and  also  as  a  polish  for  articles  of 
wooden  manufacture. 

Indian  art-industry  we  find  represented  in  two  long 
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galleries,  divided  into  a  series  of  courts  formed  by 
partition-walls  of  wrought  stone,  and  richly  carved 
or  varnished  wood.  These  present  to  us  in  the 
clearest  manner — in  copies  executed  by  native 
workers — the  highly  developed  decorative  art  of  the 
Indians,  who,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  beautifying  of  their  temples  and 
dwelling-houses,  with  carvings  in  wood  and  stone. 
(Even  in  our  own  day,  all  opulent  persons  expend 
part  of  their  superfluous  wealth  on  acquiring  speci- 
mens of  art-work  as  a  luxury.)  The  originals  of 
these  partition-walls  are  to  be  found  in  temples  and 
palaces,  and  are  here  presented  to  us  in  elegant 
models  in  gypsum,  wood,  brass,  and  ivory.  They  ex- 
hibit in  material,  style,  and  workmanship,  the  richest 
variety ;  in  some  places  the  material  is  carved  sand- 
stone or  inlaid  marble;  in  others,  teak,  ebony,  cedar, 
birch,  or  bamboo.  Here  we  find  the  wall  of  a  mosque 
ornamented  in  the  Saracen  style;  there  the  wall  of  a 
Hindoo  or  Buddhist  temple.  Though  carving  prepon- 
derates, there  are  walls  quite  covered  with  variegated 
mosaic  of  lac- varnish  and  glass,  or  papier-mache. 
The  courts  themselves  and  their  contents  are  ar- 
ranged in  geographical  order, — not  according  to 
subjects,  since  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  art- 
work of  one  district,  may  be  totally  different  from 
those  of  another;  and  many  articles  are  wrought  by 
only  one  or  two  families  in  a  whole  territory.  The 
smallness  of  intercourse  in  earlier  times  among  the 
different  peoples  of  this  vast  country, — the  fact  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  caste  system,  each  handicraft 
passes  down  from  father  to  son,  and  that  many  branches 
of  art  were  introduced  by  particular  princes,  explains 
this  separation  among  many  who  are,  nevertheless, 
closely  related.  Thus  we  perceive  very  decidedly  in 
the  exhibits  of  the  Punjab,  the  influence  of  Persia ; 
in  the  territories  which  were  subject  to  the  Great 
Mogul  we  find  traces  of  the  European  Renaissance, — 
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that  dynasty  (as  Lord  Lytton  once  told  me)  having 
brought  over  Italian  artists.  In  other  cases,  the  decay 
of  art  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  courts  of  opu- 
lent princes,  which  in  former  days  gave  excellent 
employment  to  art- workers,  in  process  of  time  disap- 
peared. 

Of  Indian  art-work  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  outlinej  one  may  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
noble  in  form  and  motive,  when  it  keeps  to  the  inex- 
haustible world  of  geometrical  figures  and  arabesques ; 
but  that  it  sinks  into  the  stiff,  grotesque,  ridiculous, 
the  moment  it  seeks  to  represent  the  forms  of  men  or 
animals.  All  its  representations  of  gods  are  dreadful 
abortions;  only  the  figures  in  papier-mache — of 
life-size  and  true  to  nature,  which  represent  the 
various  types  of  the  Indian  population,  and  the  chief 
military  weapons — form  an  exception  ;  and  these,  as 
might  be  surmised,  have  been  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Europeans. 

In  gold  and  silver  work,  prominent  positions  are 
taken  by  the  Punjab,  Mysore,  Dacca  in  Bengal,  Ean- 
goon,  Gujerat  and  Kutch  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
the  last-named  especially  in  heavy  embossed  vessels. 
All  Indian  wrought-metal  work  bears  a  religious-sym- 
bolical character ;  the  ornament  is  added  not  merely 
as  ornament — it  is  held  to  be  a  protection  against 
this  or  that  evil.  The  Mohammedans  wear  no  talis- 
man ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  keep  in  medallions  a 
small  compass  which  indicates  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  use  by  preference  silver,  which  in  heathen  times 
was  sacred  to  the  moon-god,  as  gold  was  to  Baal ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  tradition,  silver  (which 
in  Arabia,  in  former  times,  was  the  rarer  metal) 
became  the  standard  money  of  the  East.  Ornaments, 
too,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  savings'  bank,  since  they 
can  be  easily  turned  into  money.  Travancore  and 
Kuttack  distinguish  themselves  in  their  exhibits  of 
filagree   work,    which  was    probably  introduced   into 
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tlie  West  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Arabians,  and  into 
the  North  by  the  Normans ;  we  find  it  in  Arabia  and 
Malta,  as  also  in  Etruria  and  Scandinavia.  The  best 
specimens  are  the  work  of  boys,  whose  sharp  eyes  and 
sensitive  fingers  can  join  the  fine  silver  threads  with  the 
requisite  accuracy  and  speed.  The  enamel  work  here 
is  of  great  beauty — especially  the  so-called  "  green  " 
enamel,  which  is  produced  by  first  etching  the  pat- 
tern on  a  plate  of  glass ;  this  plate  is  then  powdered 
over  with  fine  gold-dust,  which  is  made  to  adhere  by 
exposure  to  strong  heat;  then  a  thin  plate  of  silver 
is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  which  gives 
to  the  whole  a  peculiar  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour. 

Hyderabad  maintains  its  high  reputation  for 
weapons  ornamented  in  the  damascene  style.  Shields 
of  steel  and  inlaid  rhinoceros-hide  with  gold  studs, 
daggers  of  superb  workmanship,  are  exhibited  by 
Jeypore  ;  coats  of  chain-mail,  breast- plates  in  gold 
Damascus  work,  which  recall  the  Italian  Sgrafitti,  by 
the  Punjab. 

The  general  use  of  vessels  of  brass,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  for  religious  and  household  purposes, 
spreads  abroad  the  production  of  these  articles,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  works  in  perforated 
brass  and  vessels  in  embossed  copper.  Quite  pecu- 
liar to  India  is  Bidri-ware  (so  called  from  the  town  of 
Bidra,  where  it  was  first  made).  The  material  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  on  which  the  design  is 
inlaid  in  gold,  silver,  or  brass ;  the  ground  is  light  and 
the  pattern  is  executed  in  black,  or  else  the  ground 
is  dark,  and  the  pattern  in  silver  or  bright  yellow. 

The  Indian  art-works  in  lacquer  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  China  and  Japan,  for  while  the  latter 
present  us  with  designs  in  gold  upon  a  uniformly 
black  or  red  ground,  the  Indian  show  only  arabesques 
worked  in  bright  colours  upon  (for  the  greater  part) 
a  brilliant  red  or  blue  ground.  The  articles  in  wood 
or  bamboo  are  turned  on  a  wheel,  and  one  or  more 
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coats  of  weak  lacquer  are  laid  on;  the  design  is  then 
scratched  in  or  kid  on,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  Hyde- 
rabad some  specially  fine  examples  are  wrought ;  these 
are  produced  by  laying  on,  a  mixture  of  lime  made  frorti 
mussel-shells  and  a  particular  sort  of  gum,  and  then 
richly  gilding  the  whole.  The  ivory  carvings  are  full 
of  artistic  merit,  but  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  those  of 
China ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  inlaid  work  in  ivory, 
ebony,  and  sandal-wood,  silver,  and  minute  stones 
from  which  the  finest  mosaic  is  formed,  are  unsur- 
passed, as  are  also  articles  of  furniture  and  picture- 
frames  carved  in  ebony. 

Cotton- weaving  holds  its  own  for  articles  of  house- 
hold use,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  import  of  machine- 
made  goods  from  Manchester,  which,  in  this  respect, 
has  a  rival  in  Bombay.  The  calicoes  are  of  one 
colour,  striped,  or  printed  on  a  white  or  coloured 
ground — the  latter  usually  by  hand.  The  worker  has 
a  stamp,  something  like  what  our  bookbinders  use  for 
gilding ;  with  this  he  draws  the  pattern  along  on  the 
web  with  never-failing  regularity.  We  find  imitations 
of  Persian  goods  in  the  chintzes  powdered  with  gold- 
dust  ;  these  have  previously  been  moistened  with  glue- 
water.  The  fine  muslins  are  unrivalled  in  excellence ; 
and  yet  they  are  hardly  produced  any  longer  in  their 
former  unapproachable  perfection.  In  former  times 
there  were  webs  of  such  gossamer-like  texture,  that  a 
piece,  fifteen  yards  long  and  one  wide,  weighed  only  300 
gramm^es;  now  the  finest  of  equal  size  has  a  weight  of 
1600  grammes.  The  older  sorts  bore  names  recalling 
the  phraseology  of  Eastern  poetry  ('^running  water,^' 
"evening  dew,'^  ^^  woven  air '^),  and  indicating  the 
delicacy  of  the  tissue.  The  best  qualities  now  pro- 
duced, called  "  Koyal  muslins,'^  are  woven  only  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening,  when  the  fingers 
of  the  weavers  do  not  become  moist  through  the  heat. 
In  the  embroidered  kinds,  gold  and  silver  threads,  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  glittering  wings  of  beetles  are 
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used.  They  often  display,  also,  embroidered  verses 
from  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran.  The  workers  are  little 
girls,  whose  delicate  fingers  are  best  suited  for  such 
work.  Silk-weaving  was  from  an  early  period  a  flourish- 
ing industry,  and  is  so  still.  Here  again  we  find  those 
rich  textures  bearing  names  that  lead  us  to  expect 
much  :  "  silver  ripples/'  "  doves'  eyes,"  "  nightingales' 
eyes,''  "  peacock's  neck/'  &c.  Fabrics  composed  of 
cotton  and  silk  are  made  specially  for  the  Moham- 
medans, who  are  forbidden  to  wear  clothing  composed 
exclusively  of  silk.  Specially  beautiful  are  the  silk 
fabrics  stitched  with  gold,  called  kinhhahs  ;  they  go 
excellently  with  the  dark  olive  colour  of  hi^h-caste 
Indian  women  (who  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  good 
society  in  London),  and  wave  like  flowing  gold  round 
their  lithe  figures.  Embroidery  is  very  common  : 
even  the  peasant  women  embroider  their  chemises 
(which  are  often  their  only  garment,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Roumania)  with  cotton  or  silk  of  various 
colours;  costly  garments  for  wedding  couples  and  for 
female  dancers  are  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread.  But  richest  of  all  are  the  fabrics  in  velvet  or 
cloth  for  state  ceremonials,  elephant  trappings,  palan- 
quins and  thrones ;  the  gold  and  silver  lace  displays 
an  extraordinary  delicacy,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  from  one  rupee  of  silver,  near  800  yards 
of  thread  can  be  drawn. 

The  Indian  shawls  are  well  known  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  texture  as  well  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
patterns;  French  imitations,  however,  have  driven 
them  out  of  many  European  markets.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  carpets,  in  which,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  industry,  the  old  harmony  of  colour  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  abandoned,  and  that  especially 
through  the  action  of  the  Government,  in  making 
cai^pet-weaving  a  prison  labour,  and  introducing  the 
brilliant  but  not  durable  aniline  dyes.  The  art  schools 
of  Bombay,   Lahore  and  Madras  have  of   late  been 
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exerting  themselves  to  restore  the  pure  old  Oriental 
patterns.  The  origioal  Indian  carpets  are  of  cotton, 
striped  blue  or  chocolate  on  various  grounds;  they 
are  manufactured  principally  in  Bengal  and  Northern 
India.  The  woollen  varieties  were  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors,  and  the  chief  manufactories 
of  these  are  in  the  great  Mussulman  centres. 

The  third  or  "  administrative ''  court,  is  intended  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  government  of  India ;  but  nothing 
of  the  kind,  of  course,  could  explain  the  particular 
methods  by  which  the  administration  is  carried  on. 
The  following  are  the  rough  outlines  of  this  remarkable 
organisation. 

England  has  permitted  the  government  of  a  number 
of  native  princes  to  continue  ;  though  these  rule  their 
states  under  the  direction  of  a  Resident  appointed  by 
the  Viceroy.  Such  states  comprise  one-third  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  55,000,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
rights  exercised  by  the  princes  vary  in  different  states, 
and  are  settled  by  treaty  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted 
to  make  war  on  one  another,  or  form  alliances  with 
foreign  powers;  moreover,  England  steps  in  if  any 
of  them  oppress  their  subjects.  As  they  know  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  their 
charter  rights  will  be  respected,  they  now  give  little 
trouble.  The  sole  drawback  is  the  excessive  number 
of  soldiers  maintained  by  them  ;  these  necessitate  the 
employment  of  English  troops  to  act  as  a  watch  upon 
them,  and  hamper  the  movements  of  a  portion  of  those 
troops.  The  remaining  territory,  comprising  two-thirds 
of  the  Empire  and  four-fifths  of  the  population  (or 
200,000,000),  has  been  ruled,  since  the  abolition  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  the  following  manner. 
At  the  head  of  the  Government,  stands — in  England, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  for  ten  yeaj-s ; 
in  India,  the  Viceroy,  who  has  his  residence  at 
Calcutta,   and,  like   the    Governors    of   Bombay  and 
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!Madras,  is  appointed  by  the  Queen  for  five  years. 
He,  too,  has  a  Council  to  assist  him,  of  which  he  is 
independent  only  in  certain  relations  and  exigencies. 
The  executive  department  of  the  Council  is  formed  by 
six  of  its  members,  who  act  as  a  ministry.  For  pur- 
poses of  legislation  there  are  added  to  the  Council,  the 
Governors  of  the  ten  Provinces  (exclusive  of  Bombay 
and  Madras)  who  are  appointed  by  the  Viceroy, — 
with  representatives  from  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  a 
number  of  European  and  native  members  formally 
summoned.  To  each  provincial  Governor  is  assigned 
a  Council  constituted  in  like  manner.  Under  these 
there  are  about  240  Districts,  or  units  of  administration, 
with  responsible  officials  at  the  head  of  each ;  these 
with  their  subordinates  carry  on  the  entire  adminis- 
trative government,  and  act,  moreover,  as  judges.—- 
The  density  of  population  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
the  part  of  the  country  immediately  subject  to  England 
— that  is  to  say,  243  persons  to  the  English  square 
mile,  while  in  France  it  amounts  to  180,  and  in  England 
to  not  quite  200.  Hence  many  districts  are  afflicted 
with  over-population, — a  result  to  a  large  extent  due  to 
the  dogged  tenacity  with  which  the  Indian  clings  to  his 
rural  or  industrial  pursuits  ;  it  is  only  in  quite  recent 
times  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  check  this  evil, 
through  migration  to  more  thinly  inhabited  parts,  such 
as  Assam  and  Burmah.  The  census  of  1881  shows  an 
all-round  increase  of  12,750,000,  or  6§  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  This  increase  is,  however,  distributed  very 
unequally.— According  to  race,  the  population  divides 
itself  into:— (1)  dark  aborigines,  18,000,000;  (2) 
descendants  of  the  Aryan  conquerors.  Brahmins  and 
Rajpoots,  16,000,000;  (3)  Hindoos,  a  mixture  of 
these  two  last,  116,000,000  ;  (4)  Mohammedans 
(chiefly  of  Arabic  and  Persian  descent),  41,000,000. 
A  like  division  obtains  in  the  territories  of  the  native 
princes.  In  respect  of  religion,  the  vast  majority 
—187,000,000— belong   to   Brahminism.      Buddhism, 
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whicli  prevails  over  such  vast  tracts  of  Asia,  has 
never  been  able  to  take  firm  root  in  India,  and  num- 
bers there  only  about  3,500,000  adherents.  There 
are,  over  and  above  these,  0,500,000  aborigines. — As 
regards  revenue,  the  laud-tax  produces  the  largest 
amount — 22,000,000Z.  ;  then  follows  the  excise  duty 
on  opium,  which  is  paid  almost  exclusively  by  the 
foreign  consumer,  for  opium  is  smoked  ouly  in  the 
Punjab,  Assam,  and  Burma.  The  salt-tax  yields 
6,000,000^.;  stamp  duty,  3,500,000/.;  other  items 
under  the  head  of  excise,  3,830,000Z. ;  customs, 
1,1S0,000A;  forests,  1,050,000^.:  total  revenue, 
71,727,OOOZ.  The  expenditure  amounted  in  1883-4 
to  79,340,000Z.  Enormous  sums  have  of  late  been 
devoted  to  public  works.  In  1878,  95,500,000^  sterling 
had  been  already  expended  on  railway  construction  by 
private  companies  under  government  guarantee,  and 
19,000,000?.  on  state  railways;  19,000,000?.  had  been 
laid  out  on  irrigation. 

The  government  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  an 
autocracy ;  but  it  is  an  autocracy  intelligent  and 
benevolent,  which,  by  means  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
sets  limits  to  the  caprice  of  governors,  and  whioh  (as 
I  have  before  observed),  allows  the  authority  of  a 
number  of  native  princes  still  to  continue,  these 
governing  their  States  under  the  guidance  of  British 
Eesidents.      On  this  subject,^  Hiibner  says  : — 

"  India  is  governed  by  a  bureaucracy,  but  this  bureaucracy 
is  very  different  from  ours.  I  have  by  intimate  intercourse 
become  acquainted  -with  officials  of  all  ranks ;  everywhere  I 
have  found  men  who  devoted  themselves  absolutely  to  their 
duties,  working  from  morning  to  night,  and  who  yet,— not- 
withstanding their  multifarious  activity,  found  leisure  for 
literature  and  grave  studies.  In  Europe,  officials  are  the 
slaves  of  routine;  their  days  pass  one  as  like  another  as 
possible ;  it  requires  great  revolutions  or  European  wars  to 
break  the  comfortable  monotony  o£  their  lives.     Not  so  here. 

^  "  A  travers  TEmpire  Britannique,"  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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The  variety  of  the  duties  the  Anglo-Indian  official  has  to 
l>erform  serves  to  enlarge  and  cultivate  his  mind ;  while  the 
dangers  which  he  may  at  any  moment  have  to  face,  harden 
and  strengthen  his  character.  He  acquires  wonderful  breadth 
of  view,  and  learns  to  work  quietly  in  his  office,  while  the 
ground  may  be  trembling  beneath  his  feet.  I  believe  I  do  not 
go  too  far  when  I  affirm  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world 
a  bureaucracy  better-informed,  more  capable,  possessed  of 
higher  statesmanlike  qualities  and — (nobody  will  question  this) 
more  distinguished  for  probity — than  that  which  administers 
the  government  of  the  Ganges-peninsula." 

India  has  three  ^  Universities — one  in  Calcutta,  one 
in  Madras,  and  one  in  Bombay.  In  these,  however, 
there  is  no  teaching  ;  they  are  examining  bodies — in 
Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Arts  and  Encrineering  ;  they 
thus  virtually  prescribe  the  whole  higher  education 
carried  on  in  the  colleges.  These  latter,  eighty- 
two  in  number,  are  divided  according  to  the  subjects 
taught  in  them,  and  number  close  upon  9000  students. 
For  entrance  to  these  colleges,  boys  are  prepared  at 
higher  schools,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  district, 
and  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  English. 
In  the  primary  schools,  the  vernacular  is  used ;  in 
the  secondary  schools, — those  iu  the  smaller  cities  and 
larger  villages, — one  or  the  other  language  is  em- 
ployed, accordmg  to  circumstances.  Much  has  been 
done,  especially  iu  quite  recent  times,  for  the  primary 
or  lower-class  schools,  which,  however,  on  account  of 
the  differences  of  race  and  religion,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard.  In  Burma,  for  example, 
they  are  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
hands  of  Buddhist  monks ;  in  many  localities,  in 
those  of  Christian  missionaries;  while  the  Moham- 
medans have  special  schools  for  themselves.  The 
Government  exercises  a  supervision  over  all  private 
schools,  aids  them  by  grants,  and,  where  schools   do 

*  There  are  now  five; — the  Punjab  University  (Lahore)  was 
incorporated  in  1882,  and  the  University  of  Allahabad  in  1887. 
— Tk. 
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not  exist,  erects  them  itself.  The  girm'  schools 
are,  in  consequence  of  native  prejudices,  still  very 
far  behind ;  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  with 
their  60,000,000  inhabitants,  ten  schools  number 
only  6550  pupils;  in  Bengal,  with  30,000,000, 
scarcely  12,000 ;  things  are  better  in  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, and  the  Punjab,  where  boys  and  girls  have 
been  with  success  taught  together  in  one  and  the  same 
school;  here  there  is  a  total  of  112,237  schools  and 
2,750,161  scholars.  Christian  missions  have  done 
much  for  India.  Whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany regarded  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Hindoos 
as  absolutely  hopeless,  a  recent  official  report  of  the 
Indian  Government  contains  the  following  : — "  The 
gain  in  converts  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  missionary  effort.  No  mere  statistical  state- 
ment can  give  a  correct  idea  of  all  that  the  mission- 
aries have  accomplished.  The  moral  value  of  what 
they  preach  is  acknowledged  by  hundreds  who  do 
not  join  them.  Their  doctrinal  system  has  given  the 
people  new  ideas, — not  only  on  purely  religious  ques- 
tions, but  upon  the  existence  and  nature  of  evil,  the 
obligatory  character  of  the  law,  and  the  motives 
which  should  direct  and  govern  human  life.  The 
Indian  Government  cannot  avoid  expressing  how 
much  it  owes  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  those  six 
hundred  missionaries,  whose  blameless  lives  and  self- 
denying  labours  have  inspired  with  a  new  vital  force 
the  great  communities  living  under  British  rule.''  The 
native  press  has,  since  1818,  when  the  first  news- 
paper was  printed  in  Hindustani,  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress :  in  1880,  there  were  230  journals,  in  eighteen 
different  vernaculars,  issuing  130,000  copies.  The 
number  of  readers  is  infinitely  more  numerous,  be- 
cause in  the  bazaars  each  copy  of  a  newspaper  is 
passed  from  hand  to  hand. — In  connection  with  the 
spread  of  culture  the  demand  for  local  self-govern- 
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ment  has  come  to  the  front;    but  this  demand  has 
been  pressed  much  less  violently  by  native   Indians 
than    by    certain    English    dilettanti  theorists,   who 
have  found  in  Lord  Kipon,  the  last  Viceroy — and  a 
feeble  one — a  fitting  mouth-piece.     The  native  Indian, 
gays  Hiibner,'^  does  not  want  to  be  elected  by  his  own 
class,  but  by  those  above  him,  in  other  words,  by  the 
English  officials.     In  the  North- West  Provinces,  the 
Government  was  forced,  much  against  its  will,  to  con- 
fer on   the   Governor,  absolute  power   in    municipal 
affairs.     Lord  Ripon,  in  telling  the  Indians  that  the 
remedy  for  all  their  troubles  lay  in  self-government, 
suggested  to  them  the  thought  that  England  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  she  must  leave  India  to  itself. 
Whilst  the  native  invariably   prefers  to  take  his  law 
from    an    English  magistrate,  in  whose  impartiahtyV 
he  implicitly  relies,  his  Lordship  would,  in  the  teeth  \ 
of    all    practical    expenence,    place    the    Europeans     ] 
in   rural    districts    under    native   magistrates.      The    / 
radical-sentimental  school  of  politicians,  which  wants 
to  place  Englishmen  on  the   same  footing  with  men 
of  heterogeneous,  mutually  hostile  races,  undermines 
English    rule   in    those   quarters;    and   yet    there   is 
not    the  shadow  of  a    doubt  that,   after  the    fall   of 
English  authority,  the  ancient  anarchy  would  assert 
itself  once  more.     In  India,  there  are  only  religious, 
social,  and  local  institutions  :  political  institutions  there 
are    none.     From   time  immemorial,   the   population  \ 
has  been  ruled  by  strangers;  and  English  rule  has  been    | 
cheerfully  borne,  because  that  great  country  has  never  / 
been  so  well  governed  before.  / 

"  From  a  material  point  of  view  "  (says  Hiibner,  p.  267)  '*  India 
has  never  been  so  prosperous  as  it  is  at  present.  The  look  of 
the  natives — who,  for  the  greater  part,  are  well  clothed — their 
villages,  their  houses  and  tields,  give  proof  of  this.  In  their 
bearing  there  is  nothing  servile, — on  the  contrary,  they  meet 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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their  English  masters  with  a  certain  air  of  freedom,  very- 
far  removed  from  that  abject  submissiveness  so  offensive 
in  other  countries  of  the  East.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
compare  the  native  of  to-day  with  the  native  of  former  times  ; 
but  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the  communities  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Queen  with  the  subjects  of  the  native  princes. 
You  cross,  for  example,  the  frontier  of  Hyderabad  :  sky,  sun, 
and  race  are  identical;  but  the  difference  between  the  territories 
is  most  striking,  and  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Presidency 
of  Madras  or  Bombay  which  you  have  just  left.  However 
pessimistic  one  may  be,  one  must  admit  that  British  India 
affords  an  example  of  government  without  parallel  in  the. 
history  of  the  world.  Instead  of  endless  quarrels,  peace  has 
been  securely  established  over  the  whole  empire  ;  instead  of  the 
cruel  extortions  of  earlier  times,  moderate  taxes  are  raised — 
much  more  moderate  than  those  levied  by  the  native  princes. 
Caprice  has  been  replaced  by  even-handed  justice, — the  same 
for  all.  The  native  tribunals,  whose  venality  was  proverbial, 
have  given  place  to  incorruptible  magistrates,  whose  example 
has  already  begun  to  tell  upon  the  natives.  Finally,  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  becoming  more  civilized.  JSTow, 
who  or  what  has  worked  all  these  wonders  ?  I  answer, — the 
wisdom  and  intrepidity  of  a  few  governing  statesmen;  the 
ibravery  and  discipliue  of  an  army  composed  of  some  English- 
men and  a  great  number  of  Natives,  and  led  by  heroes  ;  lastly, 
y-— and  I  might  almost  say  chiefly ^ — the  devotion,  the  intelligence, 
the  courage,  the  perseverance,  the  address,  and  the  integrity — 
absolutely  proof  agaist  temptation— of  that  handful  of 
officials  and  magistrates  who  govern  and  administer  the  Indian 
Empire." 

In  recognition  of  these  facts,  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
contentment  with  the  Government  which  prevails  all 
over  ladia,  the  Queen's  Jubilee  was  celebrated  by  the 
population  with  the  liveliest  and  most  spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

Ceylon, — called  by  old  ^geographers  the  remotest 
island  of  India, — though  separated  from  it  only  by 
Palk's  Strait,  is  a  very  different  country.  The  sur- 
rounding ocean  moderates  the  heat ;  there  are  vast 
mountain-ranges  and  forests,  filled  with  the  most 
varied  fauna.  There  is  a  universal  fruitfulness  and 
all  nature,  in  this  favoured  island,  is  full  of  charm.  It 
shows  in  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces  the  remains 
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of  aboriginal  civilization.  The  natives, 
of  India,  are  almost  exclusively  Buddhists, 
that  Ceylon,  "  the  pendent  jewel  of  India/'  as  the 
poets  have  called  it,  has  from,  the  remotest  times 
attracted  adventurers  and  conquerors.  The  earliest 
European  settlers  were  the  Portuguese;  they  were  in 
turn  dislodged  by  the  Dutch,  who  bore  sway  on  the 
coast  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  while  the  in- 
terior remained  under  native  rulers.  It  was  only  so 
late  as  1795-98  that  the  English  conquered  Ceylon 
and  subjugated  the  whole  island.  It  is  now  divided 
into  seven  provinces,  and  governed  as  a  Crown 
Colony.  The  population  is  purely  and  simply  agricul- 
tural, as  is  shown  by  great  irrigation  works  (begun  as 
early  as  500  B.C.),  whereby  the  rainfall  is  collected  in 
great  reservoirs.  Commerce  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
immigrant  Mohammedans.  Up  to  a  recent  period 
the  chief  article  of  cultivation  was  coffee,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Arabs.  Ceylon  coffee  fetched  the 
highest  price  in  the  London  market.  In  1874  the 
coffee  export  reached  the  value  of  5,000,OOOZ. ;  but 
quite  recently  the  coffee  plantations  have  been  attacked 
by  a  fungoid  growth  on  the  leaves,  causing  a  loss  of 
15,000,000/.  sterling.  This  loss  has  been  compensated 
by  the  establishment  of  tea-gardens  ( — not  to  men- 
tion the  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  Peruvian  bark'  ; 
these  gardens  already  yield  close  on  four  million 
pounds  of  tea/>er  annum;  the  quality  runs  to  Is.  Z\d. 
per  lb.,  while  China  tea  does  not  average  m.ore  than 
lO^d. ;  so^  that  Ceyloi^— ^^^  cei'tg1nTy'"b^dCome  ia.  the 
future  one  of  the  chief  tea-pYvdll^'^rr  "^""^"^""-^^  *J^^ 
worlHI  Along  with  numerous  other  products  are 
prectoiis  stones,  for  which  the  island  has  here  fully 
maintained  its  ancient  reputation.  The  pearl-fishery 
yielded  in  18S1  half  a  million  sterling.  In  that  year 
the  total  exports  amounted  to  3,161,252Z. 

The  trading  stations  which  collectively  bear  the  name 
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of  the  Straits  Settlements,  situated  on  or  near  the 
Malay  peninsula  ( — and  separated  in  1865  from  the 
Indian  administration),  are  amongst  the  most  flourish- 
ing' of  British  Colonies.  Their  total  export  amounts 
to  17,50O,O00Z.  sterling  per  annum.  The  importance  of 
this  group  of  colonies  is  purely  commercial;  the 
chief  of  them  is  Singapore,  acquired  in  1819  through 
the  acuteness  of  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  Java.  Their  free  ports  are  centres 
of  an  enormous  trade, — amounting,  for  Singapore 
(not  counting  sailing-vessels),  to  2,288,118  tons  in 
1884;  for  Penang,  to  1,164,982  tons;  for  Malacca, 
to  181,074  tons.  The  population  is  composed,  in 
almost  equal  proportion,  of  Malays  (mostly  Mohaim- 
medans)  and  immigrant  Chinese.  Among  the  com- 
mercial products  must  be  specially  named,  tin,  timber, 
spices,  coffee,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta-percha. 

The  large  rock-island  of  Hong-Kong,  thirty  square 
miles  in  extent,  was  acquired  in  1842.  It  commands 
the  Chinese  waters,  but  is  specially  important,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  on  account  of  its  situation 
and  its  excellent  harbour.  Its  trade  had  risen,  owing 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1884,  to  5,500,000  tons. — In 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Settlements  of  Borneo 
are  the  principal.  Sarawak  was  acquired  by  Sir 
James  Brooke  in  the  thirties  of  the  present  century, 
and  is  now  a  colony  of  300,000  inhabitants.  North 
Borneo,  again,  seems  to  have  a  prosperous  future 
before  it ;  its  founders  (the  North  Borneo  Company) 
received  in  1881  a  charter,  which  confers  on  them 
most  extensive  rights  and  privileges.  Situated  in 
the  centre  of  Malay  commerce,  with  a  coast-line  of 
600  miles,  excellent  harbours,  and  a  fruitful  soil,  which 
produces  coffee,  tobacco,  spices,  and  fibre, — and  pos- 
sessing great  forests  of  mahogany  and  iron-wood,  and 
rich  deposits  of  guano — this  territory  is  sure  to  attain 
speedy  and  great  development.'* 

*  The  commercial  newspaper  in  Batavia  drawing  lately,  in 
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III. 

If  we  DOW  turn  to  the  west,  leaving  Aden  and 
Perim  far  away  to  the  north  (for  they  are  not  colo- 
nies, but  rather — the  latter,  a  strategical  point,  the 
former,  a  coaliDg-station),  we  meet  on  the  course  to- 
wards Africa,  a  group  of  islands  of  which  Mauritius 
is  the  most  important.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
French  Empire,  this  stella  clavisque  maris  Indici — (or, 
as  Thiers  calls  it,  the  "  Malta  of  the  Indian  Ocean,") 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  formed  the 
headquarters  of  cruisers  which  wrought  great  damage 
to  the  English  East  India  trade.  Taken  by  the 
English,  it  remained  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  a  British 
possession ;  and  has  retained  the  high  state  of  culti- 
vation which  it  owed  to  the  French.  Nearly  all  the 
commodities  required  by  its  370,000  inhabitants  are 
imported;  on  the  other  hand,  it  exports  almost  the  en- 
tire produce  of  its  soil — sugar,  rum,  drugs,  timber,  and 
fibre  stufi^s.  Of  these,  sugar — the  cultivation  of  which 
was  introduced  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  by 
Labourdonnais — is  so  much  the  most  important,  that 
of  a  total  export  value  of  3,941,373^.,  only  370,000Z. 
represents  other  products.  It  is  from  Mauritius,  that 
India,  South  Africa  and  Australia  receive  their  chief 
supplies  of  sugar;  but  the  export  to  the  last-men- 
tioned, which  now  raises  sugar  for  itself,  has  in  recent 
years  very  sensibly  declined. 

Tbe    Cape    was   first   occupied   by   the    Dutch   in 

a  long  article,  a  parallel  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
colonial  sybtem,  refers  to  the  situation  in  North  Borneo. 
Waste  lands  fit  for  cultivation,  are  distributed  liberally,  we 
are  told,  and  without  regard  to  nationality.  Restrictions  on 
property,  such  as  those  arising  from  sovereign  rights,  &c., 
do  not  exist  here ;  nay,  the  Government  seeks  in  every  wa}'^  to 
attract  and  encourage  foreign  capital  and  foreign  intelligence. 
Accordingly,  a  degree  of  prosperity  prevails  here  which  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  Buiten- 
bezittigen,  or  possessions  Iving  outside  Java. 
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1652,  and  the  trade  with  it  was  handed  over  as  a 
monopoly  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Dutch  and  Germans,  with  French  and  Italian  refugees, 
went  out  as  colonists ;  and  these,  in  order  to  escape 
the  narrow  and  selfish  government  of  the  Company, 
betook  themselves  to  the  interior.  In  1793  the  Eng- 
lish conquered  the  colony,  restoring  it  to  Holland  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  but  occupying  it  again  in  1806, 
kept  possession.  The  Dutch  element,  however,  has 
none  the  less  held  its  own,  both  in  Cape  Town  and 
among  the  settlers  of  the  interior.  Hiibner  found 
inland  villages  still  existing,  exactly  like  those  of 
Ruysdael,  and  houses  such  as  those  of  Zealand  and 
Friesland  in  the  great  days  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Now,  in  the  treatment  of  this  population  (which,  we 
must  remember,  has  made  the  country  what  it  is), 
England  has  not  shown  the  address  which  distin- 
guishes her  colonial  policy  in  other  quarters.  The 
Dutch  reduced  to  a  sort  of  domestic-slavery  certain  of 
the  natives,  whom,  however,  in  other  respects  they 
treated  very  kindly.  The  Dutch  insisted  that  without 
compulsion  the  natives,  as  a  rule,  would  not  work. 
At  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
Empire,  these  Dutch  w:ere  offered  what  was — as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  granted  to  other  colonists — 
a  very  trifling  compensation, — and  this  they  refused. 
Then  the  Government  abolished  the  laws  against 
squatting ;  and  squatting  became  a  perfect  plague 
among  the  settlers.  These  measures  drove  the  Boers, 
who  were  very  indifi'erent  in  regard  to  politics  in 
general,  into  opposition  ;  they  packed  up  in  1835,  and 
"trecked^^  further  inland,  where  they  gradually  founded 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  State.  But  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  discovered  that  they  were  still  English 
subjects,  and  pursued  them  there.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  wars  with  the  Africanders  and  the  KaflSrs, 
till,  in  1852,  the  Orange  State  and  the  Transvaal  were 
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acknowledged  independent;  and  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  that  there  should  be  no  more  inter- 
ference in  regard  to  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  colonists  and  the  natives.  Peace  lasted  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  both  those  states  prospered.  But 
when  the  diamond-fields  were  discovered  in  the 
Orange  territory,  they  were,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  belonged  to  a  certain  chief  of  Griqualand,  taken 
from  the  Boers ;  the  Kaffirs  were  incited  against  the 
Boers;  next,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  these 
mutually  embittered  elements  in  a  South  African 
Confederation;  and  when  this  arrangement  fell  to 
pieces,  as  it,  of  necessity,  did,  the  Transvaal  was 
annexed  to  the  Empire.  Then  war  broke  out  with 
the  Kaffirs  and  Zulus,  and,  to  make  the  confusion 
complete,  a  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony. 
This  constitution  rested  on  two  main  principles : — 
self-government  (including  self-defence)  ;  and  perfect 
equality  of  races.  The  first  of  these  principles  has  con- 
stantly led  to  complications  when  the  forces  of  the 
colony  were  insufficient;  and  this  in  the  long  run  has 
compelled  England  to  interfere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assertion  of  the  equality  of  races  contradicted  the 
most  notorious  facts.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  impossible  to  govern  constitutionally  a  colony  of 
mixed  population,  in  which  the  coloured  natives  form 
the  vast  majority.  Jamaica  and  Natal,  which  also 
have  had  the  blessing  of  a  constitution  conferred 
upon  them,  have  themselves  requested  to  be  again 
made  Crown  Colonies.  At  the  Cape  was  added 
the  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  who  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  Parliament.  All 
these  confusions  led  to  a  general  war,  which  ended 
with  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  English  troops  at  Majuba 
Hill.  After  that  event,  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  inevitable,  but  the  surrender  was 
carried  out  clumsily,  with  reserves  and  conditions; 
English  prestige  in  the    whole  of  South  Africa  was 
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vitally  affected,  and  yet  peace  was  not  attained.  The 
English  Government  was  forced  to  acknowledge  once 
more  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal;  then  it  en- 
gaged in  the  foolish  quarrel  with  Germany  about 
Angra-Pequena,  in  which  it  came  off  second  best.  But 
England  was  bound  to  show  that  she  had  still  a  will  of 
her  own ;  and  hostilities  were  commenced — in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  Cape  Government  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cape  Parliament — against  Bechuana- 
land ;  and  now  that  Bechuanaland  is  conquered,  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with  it.  In  short,  the  entire  English 
policy  in  South  Africa  is  a  chain  of  contradictions,  of 
unjust  advance  and  of  pusillanimous  retreat;  indeed, 
M.  Kriiger,  the  President  of  the  Transvaal,  had  good 
grounds  for  affirming,  as  he  did  to  Mr.  Froude,  that 
with  few  exceptions,  all  political  steps  taken  of  late 
in  those  parts  suggested  the  idea  that  their  end 
was  the  undermining  of  English  ascendency.  In  the 
Cape  Parliament  the  Dutch  have  the  majority,  and  the 
Governor  and  his  ministry  depend  on  the  Parliament ; 
yet  the  Governor  is  at  the  same  time  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  all  South  Africa,  and  is  supposed  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  English  Colonial  Office. 
Amid  this  confusion  of  jurisdiction,  the  officials  have 
lost  all  confidence  :  they  are  afraid  either  of  being  dis- 
avowed in  London,  or  of  being  attacked  in  the  local 
parliament.  England  has  surrendered  her  right  to 
govern  the  colony,  and  yet  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  colonists  to  govern  themselves  with  the  necessary 
independence.  Thus  the  country  has  become  the 
prey  of  well-meaning  philanthropists,  ever-changing 
colonial  ministries,  and  internal  parties,  each  of  which 
by  turns  solicits  English  assistance.  After  disobliging 
every  party,  there  remains  to  the  Government  only 
one  alternative  :  Either  to  do  away  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  rule  the  Colony  through  a  steady 
and  able  Governor;  or,  since  this  course  is,  perhaps, 
not    now    possible,    to    leave  the    colony    to    itself, 
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and   govern   it   according  to   the  will  of  the  Dutch 
majority. 

That  the  elements  of  prosperity  are  not  wanting,  is 
shown  by  the  material  development  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  midst  of  these  confusions.  The  value 
of  imports  increased  from  2,065,592^  in  I860,  to 
6,240,000/.  in  1884;  shipping,  from  665,292  tons  to 
5,322,147  tons  in  the  same  period.  Ostrich-rearing 
yielded  feathers  to  the  value  of  10,000Z.  in  1857;  it 
now  yields  about  966,900/.  a  year.  In  1830  the  export 
of  wool  was  valued  at  10,000/.;  in  1872  49,000,000' 
pounds  of  wool  were  exported.  The  celebrated  Cape 
wine  is  the  produce  of  70,000,000  vines.  The  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  exported  between  1868  and 
1884  represent  a  value  of  nearly  32,000,000/.  The 
copper-mines  also  yield  a  very  large  return. — The 
products  of  the  north-eastern  Crown  Colony  of  Natal 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Cape,  but  of  a  more  tropical 
character;  sugar  and  tea  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port.— St.  Helena  and  Ascension  have  lost  much 
of  their  importance  through  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal ;  but  the  West  African  Settlements,  the 
oldest  European  colonial  territories  ( — the  Portuguese 
visited  the  Gold  Coast  as  early  as  1380,  giving 
it  the  name  it  bears  from  the  precious  metal  they 
found  on  it) — these  are  increasing  in  importance 
through  their  very  considerable  export  of  cocoa  and 
palm-oil,  palm-nuts,  ivory  and  gold.  The  most  pro- 
mising territory  is  that  of  the  Niger,  which  in  1885 
was  placed  under  a  protectorate,  and  from  the  com- 
merce of  which  the  English  (since  the  Congo  Act 
established  only  free  navigation  of  the  rivor)  seek  to 
debar  other  nations,  especially  the  Germans,  by  vexa- 
tious duties. — Cyprus,  as  I  have  already  said,  does  not 
belong  to  England,  but  has  advanced  rapidly  under 
English  administration ;  the  exports  and  imports  to- 
gether rose  from  334,775/.  in  1878,  to  634,393/.  in 
1883-4.     Malta  is  a  place   chiefly  of  strategical   im- 
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portance ;  but  it  is  admirably  cultivated,  and  it 
retains  its  old  reputation  for  point-lace  and  filagree 
work. 

In  South  and  Central  America,  England  possesses — 
besides  the  Falkland  Islands,  wbicli  were  occupied  in 
1833  as  a  whaling-station,  but  now  carry  on  only  cattle- 
rearing  and  fishing — Gctiana  and  Honduras.  The 
chief  exports  of  both  these  territories  are  timber — espe- 
cially mahogany  and  logwood — and  sugar,  which  latter 
thrives  wonderfully  in  the  fertile  marshes  on  the 
coast.  The  question  of  obtaining  labourers  to  work 
in  that  hot,  moist  climate,  presents  the  chief  difficulty. 
Of  the  Antilles,  England  possesses  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
the  Windward  Islands,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Gra- 
nada, Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  St.  Christopher,  Dominica,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Bahamas.  Irrespective  of  these 
last,  the  population  of  the  West  Indian  islands  num- 
bers one  million  and  a  half ;  the  export  value  amounts 
to  6,711,243L;  the  shipping  is  reckoned  at  5,398,869 
tons.  All  these  are  islands  of  the  utmost  fertility ; 
they  possess,  for  the  greater  part,  a  good  climate,  and 
yield  all  tropical  products.  They  have  gone  back 
greatly  through  the  abolition  of  slavery,  because  the 
freed  negroes  worked  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  live  ;  they  have  improved  re- 
cently, however,  through  the  introduction  of  coolies 
and  the  creation  of  small  holdings  for  negroes.  Sugar 
c(mtinues  to  be  the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  not- 
withstanding the  crushing  competition  of  bounty- 
protected  beet-sugar  of  European  production  ;  sugar- 
growing  ifi  persisted  in  because  the  cane  suits  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  soil,  and  yields  a  reliable 
crop ;  it  now  promises  through  the  employment  of  more 
powerful  pressing  machines  to  yield  a  larger  crop 
than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Creoles  of  Cuba, 
with  indolent  resignation,  allow  their  sugar  planta- 
tions to  decay  and  die.     Coffee,  tobacco,  and  espe- 
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cially  tropical  fruits,  are  the  articles  of  export  next  in 
importance  to  sugar.  Pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
lemons  are  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  tlie  United 
States.  The  Bahamas  yield  products  like  the  above, 
but  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  those  derived  from  the 
sea, — such  as  sponges,  coral,  and  a  kind  of  mussel-shell, 
from  which  beautiful  cameos  are  cut ;  then  there  are 
sea-ferns,  which  furnish  the  material  for  elegant 
baskets  and  ladies'  bats;  and  finally,  the  precious 
rosa  pearls,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  save 
by  the  connoisseur,  from  pale  cor&,l. 

Newfoundland,  the  oldest  English  colony  beyond 
sea,  is  well  known,  especially  on  account  of  its  fish- 
eries, which  even  Lord  Bacon  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  which  have  re- 
mained, even  to  the  present  time,  a  subject  of  con- 
stantly recurring  disputes  with  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  cod  fishery  is  the  principal ;  the  fish, 
when  dried,  are  shipped  to  Catholic  countries,  where 
they  form  a  fasting  dish.  From  1872  to  1876  the 
average  export  value  was  nearly  8,000,000  dollars 
a  year.  The  livers  yield  fine  train-oil;  the  air-bladders, 
isiu glass ;  the  refuse  is  dried  by  steam,  and  converted 
into  manure. 

Canada,  successfully  colonized  by  the  French,  was, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  conquered  by  England  in 
1760,  and  ceded  to  her  in  1763.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Voltaire,  with  the  pride  of  ignorance, 
consoled  his  countrymen  for  the  loss  of  what  he 
called  "a  few  aCi*es  of  snow"  (quelqtces  arpents  de 
neige).  It  has  now  grown  to  be  a  flourishing  confede- 
ration with  5,000,000  inhabitants,  whose  vast  terri- 
tory is  capable  of  literally  boundless  development. 
Yet  England,  after  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, was  very  near  giving  it  up  voluntarily,  and  re- 
tiring from  the  American  continent  altogether. 
Nothing  but  regard  for  the  loyalists  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  betaken  themselves  to  Canada,  and 
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who,  on  the  score  of  honour,  deserved  protection, 
prevented  this  step.  In  contrast  to  its  policy  at  the 
Cape,  the  Government  has,  with  one  slight  exception, 
understood  how  fco  treat  justly  the  two  leading  nation- 
alities of  the  colony,  Canada  at  the  time  of  its  cession 
by  France,  was  occupied  by  a  population  almost  purely 
French, — which,  however,  so  quickly  became  loyal  that, 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  again  in  1812,  it  fought 
bravely  on  the  side  of  England  against  the  United 
States.  The  60,000  French-speaking  Canadians  of  that 
time  are  represented  now  by  1,260,000,  and  have  almost 
completely  crowded  out  the  English  from  the  province 
of  Quebec ;  these  now  retain  a  footing  only  in  the 
commercial  quarter  of  Montreal ;  the  French  encroach 
even  upon  Ontario.  Moreover,  they  show  great  power 
ofj^assimilation :  Scotch  regiments  which  were  disbanded 
at  Quebec  have  become  merged  in  this  community  of 
Frenchmen.  Yet  there  exists  no  longer  any  intimate 
intercourse  between  them  and  France,  the  mother- 
country.  Under  free  institutions,  French  Canada  has 
remained  a  portion  of  pre-revolutionary  France ;  the 
peasants  have  retained  their  patois  and  their  customs ; 
the  clergy,  rich  and  powerful,  hate  all  revolutionary 
movements — and  detest  the  United  States ;  and  have 
passed  over  from  Gallicanism  to  Ultramontanism. 
English  and  French  in  Canada  were  originally 
strongly  conservative ;  it  was  a  large  immigration  of 
Puritan  Scots  (now  numbering  695,863)  that  intro- 
duced a  **  liberal "  element.  Th'is  new  body  rose  against 
the  oligarchical  Government,  so  that  when  the  latter 
strove  to  oppress  the  French,  a  civil  war  was  the  re- 
sult. The  wise  administration  of  Lord  Elgin  restored 
peace  ;  the  colony  received  a  representative  constitu- 
tion; and  in  1868,  under  Lord  Dufferin,  the  provinces 
of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island  were  united  into  one  Confederation,  the  Domi- 
iiion  of  Canada.     It  enjoys,  under  a  Governor-General 
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appointed  by  the  Crown,  complete  self-government, 
with  a  responsible  ministry.  Each  province  has,  in 
addition,  its  own  legislative  body  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Senate,  or  Upper  House,  appointed 
by  the  home  Government,  is  of  little  account;  the 
suffrage  for  the  House  of  Representatives  is  abso- 
lutely democratic.  As  a  balance  to  this  arrangement, 
the  Government  retains  the  command  of  the  entire 
military  force,  the  appointment  of  the  judges  (for  life), 
and  of  the  officials ;  it  also  has  the  right  of  vetoing 
all  resolutions  of  the  Parliament  if  the  right  be  exer- 
cised within  two  years.  Controversies  between  the 
central  Government  and  the  provinces,  or  between 
one  province  and  another,  are  referred  for  decision  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  London.  The  sea-board  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  North- West  and  Columbia,  are  separated 
from  the  original  province  by  vast  tracts  of  unoccu- 
pied territory.  The  construction  of  a  direct  line  of  rail- 
way between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  was 
made  by  these  provinces  a  condition  of  their  entering 
into  the  Canadian  Confederation ;  but  the  line  was 
not  commenced  till  1881.  In  a  length  of  over  3000 
miles,  it  had  to  cross  three  ranges  of  mountains,  which, 
in  part,  had  never  been  explored, — among  them,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  5000  feet.  On  dyna- 
mite alone,  for  blasting  purposes,  the  sum  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling  was  expended  ;  one  river  had 
to  be  bridged  no  less  than  nine  times;  even  the 
tracts  of  prairie  were  by  no  means  level  country, 
but  required  occasionally  very  heavy  banks, — as,  in 
order  to  resist  snowdrifts,  the  line  had  to  be  laid  high 
and  strong.  On  the  5th  November,  1885,  the  work 
was  completed ;  on  the  18th  July,  1886,  the  regular 
traffic  was  opened.  Even  before  this  date  the  import- 
ance of  the  line  had  been  demonstrated,  for  it  enabled 
the  Government  to  put  down  instantly  the  Indian 
insurrection  led  by  Riel,  whereas  during  the  rising  of 
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1870,  Wolseley  took  95  days  to  reach  Fort  George 
from  Toronto.  But  it  will  contribute  still  more 
towards  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union,  and  pro- 
moting intercourse  among  the  Canadians.  American 
progress  rushes  through  the  wilderness  like  a  storm ; 
it  makes  cities  to  spring  up  in  rapid  succession  in  the 
prairies,  among  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Certain  places  show 
already  a  marvellously  rapid  increase  :  Winnipeg  was, 
down  to  1870,  only  a  fortified  trading-station  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  numbering  253  persons;  it 
now  contains  30,000  inhabitants;  it  has  its  tram- 
lines, telephones,  a  Parliament  House,  and  comfortable 
hotels;  and  the  fantastically-dressed  families  of  Indians 
who  now  loiter  about  its  streets,  and  bewail  the  turn- 
ing of  their  hunting-grounds  into  wheat-fields,  will 
very  soon  disappear.  A  similar  development  is  seen 
in  Seattle  on  Puget  Sound,  also  in  Victoria  on  Van- 
couver Island,  with  its  Chinese  and  Indian  quarters 
and  its  heterogeneous  white  population.  But  the 
railway  will  also  form  the  quickest  means  of  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia. 
The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  2905 
miles  ;  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
is  3271  miles.  The  eastern  extremity,  Halifax,  is 
600  miles  nearer  Europe  than  New  York.  The 
Canadian  Government  intends  to  put  on  fast  steamers 
from  Queenstown  to  Halifax,  and  from  Port  Moody  to 
Hong-Kong  and  Yokohama.  By  Brindisi  and  the 
Suez  Canal  the  journey  from  England  occupies,  ac- 
cording to^recent  time-tables,  from  32  to  35,  and  from 
40  to  42  days  respectively ;  by  the  Canada  Eailway  it 
is  hoped  that  the  journey  will  be  completed  in  25,  and 
in  31  days. 

Canadian  products  are  chiefly  those  of  nature.  The 
forests  which  in  1884,  were  estimated  to  cover  a  space 
of  280,000  square  miles,  or  five  times  the  superHc  ial 
area  of  England   and  Wales,  yield    an  annual  value 
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in  timber  of  nearly  27,000,000  dollars,  of  which 
about  21,000,000  dollars'  worth  was  exported  in  that 
year.  Moreover,  these  forests,  with  the  rivers  and 
sea-coast,  form  the  hunting-grounds  for  those  animals 
— sought  for  their  furs  and  skins — which  we  here 
see  stuffed  and  collected  in  a  splendid  trophy — 
from  the  elk  and  polar  bear  to  the  sable.  Next 
come  the  fishery  products,  representing  a  total  of 
17,700,000  dols.,  with  an  export  of  7,500,000  dols. 
Grain  is  exported  to  the  value  of  11,000,000  dols.  ; 
the  export  of  cattle  reaches  90,684  head ;  of  sheep, 
304,434.  ^he  magnificent  fruit  of  Canada  has  been 
long  celebrated  in  Europe,— especially  her  apples 
and  pears,  which  for  size  and  flavour  are  equalled 
only  by  the  very  finest  growths  of  France.  The  great 
coal  and  other  mines  are  only  beginning  to  be  worked. 
Every  visitor  to  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Exhibition 
will  be  astonished  to  find  alongside  the  products  named 
above,  a  highly  developed  industry  in  furniture,  piano- 
fortes, organs,  woollen  goods,  &c.  To  be  sure,  this 
industry,  as  I  once  heard  Lord  Lome  remark,  has 
been  called  into  being  really  by  the  high  protective 
duties  that  exist,  and  is  carried  on  far  too  expen- 
sively for  successful  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
The  export  value  of  such  goods  amounts,  in  a  total  of 
76,000,000  dols.,  to  only  3,000,000  dols.,  and  even  this 
sum  is  derived  principally  from  articles  like  those  in- 
genious agricultural  machines  which  we  see  here  in 
active  work, — and  from  products  of  which  nature  fur- 
nishes the  material  in  rich  abundance,  as  leather  and 
candied  fruits. 

The  climate  of  Canada  presents  greater  contrasts  than 
European  countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  winter  is 
colder  and  longer,  the  summer  hotter.  But  the  tem- 
perature is  favourably  affected  by  the  ocean,  and,  in  the 
interior,  by  the  great  lakes ;  the  air  is  pure  and  dry  ; 
fogs  are  rare ;  the  cold  can  be  borne  because  there  is 
little  wind.      The  heavy  snowfall  protects  the  seeds, 
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facilitates  communication  by  sledge,  and  gives  opportu- 
nity for  various  pastimes. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
the  statistics  of  which  are  presented  to  us  in  accurate 
tables  with  the  motto^  Education  the  glory  op  Canada. 
This  education  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  a 
decidedly  practical  character. 

Considering  the  boundless  resources  of  Canada, 
the  population — some  5,000,000 — is  small;  but,  on 
this  account,  the  country  is  well  fitted  for  immi- 
grants ;  these  in  recent  years  have  varied  ki  number 
from  103,000  to  138,000  persons.  The  fug  trade 
depression  in  Europe  will  within  the  next  few  years 
increase  this  movement,  and  so  much  the  more  as, 
through  the  acquisition  by  the  Government,  a  short 
time  ago,  of  the  extensive  territories  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  in  Manitoba,  wide  and  fertile  tracts  of 
land  are  opened  up.  The  immigrants  find  an  intelligent, 
settled  administration,  free  from  party  strife, — impartial 
justice,  law  and  order  without  Lynch  or  revolver,  com- 
plete political  and  religious  freedom,  and  good  schools. 
The  Germans  number  282,906;  they  keep  well  to- 
gether, and  have  in  the  large  cities  clubs,  over  which 
waves  the  black-white-and-red  flag  of  Germany.  The 
finances  are  well  arranged;  the  colony  raises  with 
ease  a  budget  of  36,500,000  dollars ;  and  the  public 
debt  of  264,500,000  dollars  has  been  expended  almost 
exclusively  on  productive  objects.  If,  therefore.  Lord 
Lome,  on  his  return,  could  say  that  it  was  astonishing 
what  the  comparatively  small  population  living  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  interior  had  accomplished, — we 
may  with  certainty  prophesy  for  the  Dominion  a  yet 
greater  and  more  glorious  future.^ 

^  The  Canadian  budget  for  the  current  year  (1889)  is  based 
on  an  estimated  income  of  38,500,000  dollars,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  36,000,000  dollars.  I'here  remains  therefore  a  surplus 
of  1,900,000  dollars.  For  the  next  financial  ^ear  the  income  is 
estimated  at  39,179,000  dollars.  The  Canadian  debt  amounts 
at  present  to  234,531,358  dollars. 
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IV. 

Of  all  the  Britisli  Colonies  the  youngest  are  those 
of  Australia  ;  they  also  show  the  most  rapid  increase, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent is  a  desert,  and  through  lack  of  rain  will,  to  all 
appearance,  remain  so.  The  first  settlement  was,  as 
is  well  known,  the  penal  colony  of  Botany  Bay — 
formed  in  1787, — the  Government,  on  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies,  requiring  another  place  to  which 
convicts  could  be  sent.  Down  to  1800,  5000  persons 
had  been  transported.  The  character  of  a  penal 
colony  gradually  disappeared  ;  yet  it  is  only  forty-five 
years  since  Mr.  Macquarie,  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  wrote  (on  his  arrival)  thus :  "  I  find  the 
colony  hardly  free  from  the  swaddling-clothes  of 
infancy,  suffering  from  the  want  of  all  sorts  of 
necessaries,  the  country  beyond  forty  miles  of  Sydney 
impenetrable,  agriculture  yet  undeveloped,  commerce 
in  its  first  beginnings,  no  settled  revenue,  the  colony 
threatened  with  famine,  torn  in  pieces  by  faction,  the 
public  buildings  in  decay,  the  few  roads  and  bridges 
that  exist — impassable,  the  population  oppressed  with 
poverty,  neither  public  nor  private  credit,  the  morals 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
while  religion  has  almost  disappeared."  Now — the 
colony  numbers  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  although 
one  part  of  it,  Victoria,  became  a  separate  colony  in 
1851,  and  another,  Queensland,  in  1865.  Sydney, 
the  capital,  numbers  240,000  persons,  and  possesses 
shipping  of  over  4,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  that 
of  London  in  the  year  1838.  In  the  colony  852,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  28,000,000  acres  are 
yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  number  of  sheep  rose 
from  7,000,000  in  1863  to  34,000,000  in  1883,  when 
wool  to  the  value  of  9,500,000^.  sterling  was  exported. 
The  Education  budget  amounted  to  700,000Z.— Still 
more  astonishing  was  the  progress  of  Victoria,  which, 
founded  as  Port  Philip  in   1834  and  made  indepen- 
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dent  in  1851,  has  now  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
and  an  export  amounting  to  20,200, OOOZ.  sterling. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  streets  of  Melbourne  were  full 
of  stumps  of  trees,  and  formed  during  several  months 
of  the  year  a  swamp,  in  which  waggons  sank  deep  ; 
the  city  is  now  the  fourth  in  extent  in  the  British 
Empire — an  advance  perhaps  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. At  one  end  of  the  Victoria  Court  of  the 
Exhibition  we  see  an  encampment  of  natives  in  hovels 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  such  as  the  first  settlers 
found  in  1834;  at  the  other  end.  an  arch  which 
shows  the  mass  of  gold — worth  216,O0O,0O0Z.  sterling, 
obtained  in  the  colony  down  to  the  year  1875. 
The  population  of  Queensland  increased  by  117^,300 
persons  between  1881  and  1886.  As  late  as  the 
thirties  of  the  present  century,  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand  ^  performed  their  war-dances,  at  which 
they  ate  their  prisoners ;  now  the  colony  has  600,000 
inhabitants,  14,000,000  sheep,  an  export  of  7,000,000/.; 
the  output  of  gold  reached  in  1885  the  value  of 
41,000,000?.  sterling ;  in  the  same  year  eighty-three 
steamers  had  been  built  in  local  dockyards.  Victoria 
alone  has  eleven  large  banks  with  340  branches,  a 
share-capital  of  8,500,000/.  and  24,000,OOOZ.  in  de- 
posits; the  savings-banks  held,  in  1884,  2,818,022Z. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  the  fifties,  which 
caused  immigrants  to  rush  from  all  quarters,  has 
naturally  contiibuted  very  much  to  this  mighty 
advance.  But  gold-seeking  has  declined:  the  great 
nuggets  we  see  exhibited  are  now  very  seldom 
found,  the  gold-bearing  sand  must  be  carefully 
washed,  the  quartz  must  be  crushed  in  a  mill ;  mean- 
time, cattle-rearing,  agriculture  and  coal-mining  have 
become  far  more  important.     The  Australian  wool,  of 

^  For  official  purposes,  New  Zealand  is  not  reckoned  as  part 
of  Australia  ;  and,  being  an  island,  stands  in  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  of  the  colonies  on  the  continent ;  but,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  its  interests  are  essentially  similar. 
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which  sixty  different  samples  from  the  vsEticai^ji^Jofeej 
are  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  has  exercised  very 
great  influence  on  European  farming.  Coal  is  now 
shipped  in  considerable  quantity  to  India,  Manilla, 
Japan  and  San  Francisco.  So  recently  as  twenty- 
five  years  ago  corn  was  imported  from  Chili  and 
California ;  now  it  forms  a  large  export,  especially 
from  South  Australia.  Vine-culture  has  assumed  con- 
siderable proportions ;  a  trophy  here  shows  no  fewer 
than  105  varieties  of  wine.  Adelaide  sends  the  model 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  would  not  have  been  un- 
worthy the  notice  of  the  Israelitish  spies  in  Canaan  ; 
and  the  Chateau  Tablik  proudly  shows  the  first  prize 
for '^Emperor  William,^'  obtained  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition.  The  saccharine  quality  of  the  grape  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  too  strong  ;  but  this  can  probably 
be  diminished  through  cultivation ;  in  the  decline'  of 
French  wine-growiug,  a  great  future  seems  to  open 
for  the  Austialian  wines.  For  the  production  of 
silk,  too,  there  is  much  promise  in  the  rich  growth 
attained  in  Australia  by  the  mulberry-tree.  The  fruits 
which  are  on  sale  in  the  Exhibition,  especially  the 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  bananas,  are  of 
the  very  first  quality.  Of  wood,  there  are  shown  no 
fewer  than  114  kinds:  the  richest  forests  arc  those  of 
the  eucalyptus;  then  comes  the  gigantic  kauri  pine, 
which  requires  eight  hundred  years  for  its  full 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  a 
girth  of  sixt}' — the  pokutukama,  whose  scarcely  less 
gigantic  trunks  stand  up,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  like 
the  pillars  of  a  temple,  while  its  roots  resemble  a  nest 
of  coiled  pythons, — cedars,  gum-trees,  cypresses  and 
palms,  whieh,  with  great  ferns  and  creeping  plants, 
form  the  richest  vegetation.  Of  quadrupeds  only  the 
kangaroo,  the  opoiisum  and  the  rat  are  native;  but  all 
the  domestic  animals,  and  also  game,  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe.  The  rabbit,  indeed,  has  become, 
through  its  power  of  rapid  increase,    a  perfect  pest, 
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A  larger  number  of  native  birds  are  peculiar  to  the 
country, — casuars,  parrots,  and  an  abundance  of  sea- 
birds,  from  the  feathers  of  which  most  beautiful  wares 
are  made.  As  to  the  climate,  it  is  certainly  hot, 
especially  in  Queensland:  but  the  European  can 
work  everywhere  ;  except  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  very  few 
coolies  are  to  be  found  in  those  latitudes.  For 
want  of  rivers  the  continent  suffers  from  drought ; 
but  much  could  be  done  to  counteract  this  by  a  system 
of  irrigation  like  that  practised  in  India.  The 
climate  of  the  volcanic  island  of  New  Zealand,  with 
its  great  rivers,  waterfalls,  hot  springs,  and  alpine 
mountains,  is  described  as  marvellously  fine. 

The  natives  are  dying  out ;  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  most  powerful  race,  the  Maoris,  now  numbering 
40^000,  who  migrated  to  New  Zealand  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  can  hardly  maintain  themselves  much  longer. 
Apart  from  these,  the  population  of  3^350,000  is 
almost  purely  English.  Mr.  Fronde  states  that  more 
provincialisms  are  to  be  heard  in  Exeter  or  York  than 
in  Australia;  so  that  these  colonies  in  the  South, 
are  far  more  truly  a  New  England  than  Canada 
is  in  the  West.  Although  thoroughly  democratic 
in  its  institutions,  the  population  is  thoroughly 
loyal  in  sentiment,  and  takes  the  most  lively  interest 
in  English  politics.  In  1885  Mr.  Fronde  found  every- 
where the  utmost  amazement  that  England  put  up  with 
the  humiliations  brought  upon  her  by  the  Gladstone 
regime  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  procrastinating  lukewarm- 
ness  of  Lord  Derby,  New  South  Wales  sent  her 
volunteers  to  the  Soudan.  Australian  democracy  has 
nothing  in  common  with  European  radicalism.  In  a 
country  in  which  everybody  has  a  competency  who 
will  work,  socialistic  visions  are  not  likely  to  find 
great  acceptance.  The  higher  classes,  indeed,  who 
have  much  to  lose,  are  in  their  way  conservative,  and 
are  extremely  fond  of  distinctions  conferred  by  the 
mother  country.     The  picture  has,   of  course,  its  dark 
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side.  New  Zealand,  for  example,  has  accumulated 
a  debt  mucli  beyond  her  means;  the  working  classes, 
because  they  fear  a  fall  in  their  high  wages,  oppose 
bitterly  that  immigration  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. For  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, again,  there  are  wanting  those  party  dis- 
tinctions which  over-ride  material  interests.  The 
colonies  have  no  foreign  policy,  no  diplomacy  and  no 
history.  All  the  elements  of  aristocracy  are  wanting. 
The  society  of  Melbourne  or  Sydney  resembles  that  of 
Manchester  or  Birmingham.  The  higher  classes  are 
rich  business  people,  and  the  jeunesse  doree  of 
rich  fathers  show  a  total  absence  of  effort  after  an 
ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  is  done  for 
education.  The  study  of  Botany  and  of  Astronomy  is 
especially  cultivated.  The  great  cities  possess  excellent 
libraries,  and  the  best  English  periodicals  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  The  traveller  from  Europe  meets 
on  all  hands  a  magnificent  hospitality;  Government 
House  (though,  politically,  the  Governors  possess 
very  little  power)  affords  to  society  a  valuable  centre 
of  intercourse.  Even  the  beginnings  of  a  landed 
gentry  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  business  men  who 
have  made  their  fortune  follow  the  English  custom 
and  establish  themselves  in  beautiful  country  seats. 

With  resources,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  practi- 
cally inexhaustible, — with  an  active,  rapidly  increasing 
population,  and  with  communication,  internal  and 
external,  becoming  every  day  easier,  these  rising  com- 
munities have  unquestionably  a  great  future  before 
them.  The  advance  may  not  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  gold- 
seeking  days ;  but  with  increasing  immigration,  it  will 
be  all  the  healthier.  The  plan  of  a  Confederation  of 
the  various  colonies  will  hardly  be  found  practicable  : 
though  there  is  perceptible  a  certain  community  of  feel- 
ing among  all  the  Australians.  It  approaches,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  Monroe  doctrine,  and  may  be  expressed  in  the 
formula,  '^Australia  for  the  Australians.^'    This  feeling 
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was  perfectly  justified  in  regard  to  the  French  penal 
settlements;  but  in  regard  to  the  German  occupation  of 
North  Guinea,  unjust  and,  therefore,  transient.  For  any 
closer  connection  the  interests  of  the  several  colonies  are 
too  various.  Between  the  protective  tariff  of  Victoria 
and  the  free-trade  system  of  New  South  Wales,  a  union 
is  scarcely  possible ;  and  no  colony  will  readily  renounce 
its  independence  as  to  revenue.  Besides,  an  Australian 
Confederation  would  rather  hinder  than  help  the  com- 
pletion of  a  closer  union  with  the  mother  country, — that 
'^  Imperial  Federation  ""  so  popular  in  the  colonies. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  future  of  the  British 
Colonial  Empire.  Twenty  years  ago  one  heard  re- 
peated in  various  forms,  even  in  England,  the  statement 
that  colonies  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  earlier  times 
(it  was  admitted)  they  had  certainly  been  of  great 
advantage ;  but  from  the  time  the  monopoly  system 
and  the  system  of  deriving  direct  and  exclusive  profit 
from  the  colonies  had  became  untenable,  circumstances 
totally  changed.  Self-government  was  the  solution  of 
all  colonial  difficulties,  and  complete  independence  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  Why,  therefore,  retain  any 
longer  the  ties  that  bound  the  colonies  to  England, 
seeing  that  such  ties  only  forced  her  to  come  forward 
at  great  expense  for  their  defence,  and  involved  her 
continually  in  little  wars,  which  might  at  any  moment 
become  great  ones  ?  Ihe  independence  of  the  colonies 
would  set  England  free  from  this  burden,  and  would  cost 
her  only  a  set  of  official  posts  with  which  the  aristo- 
cracy provided  for  their  younger  sons. — The  Man- 
chester school  was  in  its  prime  in  those  days,  and 
these  were  the  notions  put  forward  by  its  leaders. 
Their  ideal  was, — not  to  keep  the  nation  strong,  and 
to  raise  it  step  by  step  in  civilized  development,  but 
to  produce   the  biggest   possible    amount  of  trading 
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commodities.  England  was  to  develop  more  and 
more  her  industries,  and  was  to  supply  with  her 
products  the  whole  world, — which,  of  course,  stood 
open  to  receive  them.  With  her  capital,  cheap  food 
and  high  wages,  she  was  fit  to  cope  with  all  compe- 
titors. The  success  of  Free  Trade  in  England  was 
gradually  to  put  aside  all  tariff  barriers,  and  so 
go  on  opening  up  new  markets  for  English  pro- 
ducts. Accordingly,  the  colonies,  for  which  in 
earlier  days  so  great  sacrifices  had  been  made, 
and  which  paid  nothing  to  the  mother  country, 
were  necessarily  regarded  as  a  burden  on  the 
tax-payer,  of  which  he  was  to  be  relieved  as  far  as 
possible.  Cobden  wrote  (7th  October,  1836)  :  "  The 
colonies,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Church,  are 
only  appendages  of  our  aristocratical  government. 
John  Bull  has  for  the  next  fifty  years  the  task  set 
him  of  cleansing  his  house  from  this  stuff.'^  And  in 
June,  1853,  he  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Indian  Empire  was  a  burden  which  must  be 
shaken  off,  and.  the  sooner  the  better,  since  India 
was  not  worth  what  it  cost.  Mr.  Bright,  too,  was 
never  weary  of  declaiming  against  "the  increasing 
burden  of  our  ever-growing  Empire.^'  Trollope  again, 
who  really  knew  the  colonies,  wrote,  only  twelve 
years  ago,  thus :  *'  The  colonies  are  children  who 
have  grown  up,  daughters  whom  we  wish  to  marry 
off;  they  have  been  educated,  dowered, — and  we  shall 
separate  from  them,  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
sorrow,  but  in  a  manner  perfectly  friendly.'*  Even  a 
man  like  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  a  strong  feeling  for 
England's  position  in  the  world,  troubled  himself  so 
little  about  the  colonies  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  forming  a  ministry,  and  could  find  no  Colonial 
Secretary,  he  said  to  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (who  relates 
the  story) ;  "  I  believe  I  must  undertake  the  business 
myself ;  come  up  after  the  sitting,  we  will  look  at  the 
maps,  and  you  shall  show  me  where  those  places  are.** 
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These  views  have  their  origin  in  the  assertion  of 
Turgot  (who  formed  the  opinion,  the  defection  of 
North  America  still  fresh  in  his  mind)  that  colo- 
nies, when  they  attain  the  years  of  maturity,  in- 
evitably break  away  from  the  mother  country. 
But  this  view  of  the  case  requires  modification : 
the  fact  rather  is,  that  developed  colonies  break  off 
only  when  they  are  treated  unfairly.  Had  the  princi- 
ple, "  No  taxation  without  representation,^'  been  recog- 
nized as  towards  America,  Franklin  and  Washington 
would  have  been  content.  This  notion,  that  the  colonies 
are  only  a  burden  on  the  mother  country  (which  more- 
over was  even  at  the  time  opposed  by  most  decided 
Liberals, — among  them,  J.  S.  Mill,)  rested  on  a  strange 
over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  that  Free  Trade 
which  Cobden  regarded  as  the  remedy  for  all  ills. 
The  truth  is,  mankind  is  something  more  than  a 
collection  of  producers,  consumers  and  tax-payers;  it 
is,  through  the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  divided 
into  nations,  whose  business  it  is  to  develop  each  its 
abilities,  and  rivalling  one  another  in  power  and  in  pro- 
gress, mental  and  moral,  so  to  grow.  That  the  colonies 
weigh  heavily  on  the  state-treasury  is  indisputable.  It 
is  likewise  certain  that  they  cause  manifold  dangers  to 
England,  and  render  her  vulnerable,  especially  in  India; 
but  the  dangers  are  in  reality  the  consequences  of  a  false 
policy, — above  all,  of  the  Gladstonian  policy,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  towards  shattering  England's 
'prestige  abroad.  Prestige  is  for  England's  power  what 
credit  is  to  a  merchant.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  position  of  power  that  does  not  involve  danger, 
expense  and  responsibility.  Let  England  lose  her 
empire  beyond  the  sea,  and  especially  the  follow- 
ing naval  and  commercial  stations :  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Cyprus,  Aden,  Perim,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Singapore, 
Hong-Kong,  Vancouver, — through  which  she  takes 
the  lead  in  all  quarters, — and  she  sinks  to  the  position 
of  a  third-rate  power,  even  though  her  fleet  were  still, 
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numerically,  the  strongest  in  the  world.  But  then, 
over  against  the  expense  and  the  burden,  stand  pre- 
ponderating advantages.  The  Manchester  school 
overlooks  the  fact  that  if  England  at  that  time  was  able 
to  enter  into  free  competition  with  all  other  states, 
she  entered  upon  this  course  with  the  start  given  her 
by  her  great  capital  and  her  long-assured  connections 
with  her  colonies  ;  and  these  advantages  she  owed 
to  her  old  colonial  policy,  through  which  she  became 
relatively  as  rich  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  as  Holland  in  the  seventeenth.  But  England 
has  not  reared  her  commercial  superiority  and  her 
riches  on  her  colonies  alone  :  both  these,  io  reality,  de- 
pend now-a-days  on  her  mighty  empire  of  300,000,000 
souls.  Cobden  pointed  out  to  his  contemporaries  that 
British  commerce  with  India  amounted  to  only  9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce.  How  different  the 
proportion  in  recent  times !  The  great  period  of 
Free-Trade  policy  has  been  succeeded  by  a  backward 
movement,  which  may  be  considered  as  deceptive  and 
transient ;  but  undoubtedly  it  causes  great  obstacles 
to  the  sale  of  English  goods  in  Continental  markets. 
In  contrast  to  this,  English  trade  with  the  colonies 
has  steadily  risen,  as  the  following  figures  show. 

Between  1869  and  1873  the  value  of  British  exports 
to  all  foreign  countries  was  218,131,000?., — to  the 
colonies,  59,820,000?.;  in  1881,  to  the  former 
154,658,000?.,— to  the  latter,  79,365,000?.;  in  1885  the 
proportions  were:  135,115,000?.;  77,930,000?.  The 
exports  to  the  colonies  therefore  amount  to  more  than 
half  the  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1885 
the  total  imports  into  India,  were  in  value 
68,156,654?.,  and  of  this  sum,  25,167,000?.  fell  to 
Great  Britain ;  into  the  Cape,  total  value,  5,260,697?., 
to  Great  Britain,  4,023,819?.;  the  Australian  Colonies, 
value,  64,157,000?.— 25,167,000?. ;  into  Hong-Kong 
4,000,000?.;  3,218,940?.  Again,  while  the  sale  of 
British  goods  in  1884  was,  in  the  United  States,  at 
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the  rate  of  13s.  6c?.,  in  France  8^.,  in  Germany  9s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  it  amounted,  in  spite  of  the 
protective  duties  of  Canada  and  Australia,  to  2Z.  Zs.  in 
the  former  country,  and  to  8^.  6s.  in  the  latter ;  in  Cape 
Colony,  to  2Z.  156'.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  British 
exports  to  theso  colonies,  taken  together,  have  gone  up 
in  value  from  11,000,OOOZ.  to  41,000,000Z.,  or  270  per 
cent.  So  true  are  the  words  of  the  New  Zealand 
statesman.  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  that  ^'  Trade  follows  the 
flag.''  The  manners,  wants,  ideas  of  the  home- 
country,  retained  as  they  are  by  the  colonists,  attract 
her  products.  Moreover,  tlie  mere  amount  of  the 
commerce  is  not  everything — one  must  consider 
the  actual  profit  that  accrues  \  now,  it  is  certain  that 
the  profit  is  greatest  when  the  commerce  is  between  a 
country  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  industrial 
activity,  and  a  country  undeveloped  industrially,  but 
rich  in  natural  resources.  True,  within  the  last  two 
years,  the  value  of  exports  to  the  colonies  has  somewhat 
receded — a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the  general 
depression  in  trade  and  the  fall  in  prices;  but  the 
importance  of  the  colonial  market  in  relation  to  the 
sum  total  of  goods  sold,  has  not  decreased.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1885,  Australia,  India, 
Canada  and  the  Cape  bought  from  England  7,000,000Z. 
worth  of  iron  ;  the  United  States  only  3,779,359/.  worth. 
If  England  lost  India  through  rebellion  or  conquest,  so 
that  its  ports  were  closed  against  her,  this  would  mean 
a  loss  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions  sterling  a  year 
in  the  sum  total  of  her  income.  Then,  apart  from 
what  she  gains  by  her  direct  trade  with  the  colonies, 
England  draws  considerable  profit  from  them,  through 
the  carrying  trade,  which  is  in  her  hands,  between  them 
and  other  countries.  She  can  in  this  way  select  for 
herself  the  best  goods  ;  she  settles  the  price  for  many 
articles,  and  gains  in  freight,  commission,  insurance, 
exchange, — and  these  in  the  case  of  wares  neither 
produced  nor  improved  in  her  territory,  but  simply 
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passing  through  her  hands.  The  jealousy  with  which 
people  in  London  regard  the  growing  emancipation  of 
Germany  through  her  acquiring  steamship  lines  of  her 
own,  and  through  having  adopted  a  gold  standard  of 
currency,  shows  the  importance  of  this  carrying  trade. 

With  commercial  profits,  however,  the  advantnges 
conferred  by  the  colonies  on  England  are  by  no  means 
exhausted.  They  offer  to  English  capital  means  of  safe 
and  profitable  investment.  The  loans  to  them  made 
in  England  amount  to  over  250,000,OOOZ.  In  1885, 
200,000,OOOZ.  had  been  ali-eady  invested  in  Indian  and 
Colonial  railways  ;  25,000,00  JZ.,  in  banks.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  yet  larger  sums  which  are  working  in 
land  companies,  mines,  and  industrial  undertakings,^ 
the  salaries  of  ofiicials  when  abroad,  and  the  pensions 
which  they  draw  on  their  return.  Through  its  enor- 
mous possessions  beyond  the  sea,  English  society  is  in 
a  position  to  turn  to  the  best  account  its  superfluous 
energies  :  hardly  a  family  can  be  found  of  which  mem- 
bers are  not  engaged  in  the  colonies. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  colonies  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  offer  the  best  field  for  emigration.  From 
1853  to  1884  1,500,000  emigrants  went  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  nearly  2,000,000  to  the  other  colonies. 
England  naturally  allows  free  scope  to  emigration ; 
but  she  by  no  means  disdains  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  direct  it  to  her  own  dominions.  On  the  31st 
July,  1883,  Lord  Derby  made  a  communication  to  the 
Upper  House,  to  the  eff'ect  that  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  grant  to  the  Canadian  Executive  an  advance 
of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  10,000 
families  in  Manitoba.  'J'he  Colonial  governments,  again, 
do  their  part  to  attract  emigrants.  Some  of  the  immi- 
grant elements  belonging  to  other  European  nationali- 
ties, as  in  North  America,  give  at  first  to  many  places  a 

^  According  to  the  Economist  (Uth  of  June,  1887),  the  total 
British  capital  then  invested  in  the  Colonies  amounted  to 
744,000,000/.,  and  the  interest  per  annum,  to  34,709,000/. 
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cosmopolitan  look,  but  they  are  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  surrounding  English  population,  and  take  on  the 
stolid  English  character.  Thus,  everywhere,  English- 
speaking  communities  grow  up  and  develop, — commu- 
nities in  which  the  emigrant  finds  again  his  language, 
manners,  institutions, — and  which,  as  respects  civiliza- 
tion, are  directly  in  touch  with  England.  In  Seattle  on 
Puget  Sound,  in  Driar^s  House  Hotel  in  Victoria, 
one  finds  the  genuine  qualities  of  the  best  English 
society.  British  Columbia  can  show  quite  a  number 
of  family  names  which  are  to  be  found  in  Burke's 
Peerage.  Every  English  author  writes  for  millions  of 
readers  beyond  the  sea;  every  artist  finds  a  public 
in  the  colonies, — a  state  of  things  towards  which,  in  the 
present  stagnation  of  trade,  the  Exhibition  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little.  England  is  over-populated; 
farther  increase  in  this  direction  will  not  strengthen, 
but  weaken  her;  in  her  colonies  she  finds  space 
and  air.  Finally,  in  a  new  emigration  movement 
on  a  large  scale,  the  solution  of  the  Irish  Question 
will  be  found  to  lie;  for  the  Irish  difficulty  is,  in 
essence,  this :  that  a  people  with  small  disposition  to 
turn  to  account  the  few  advantages  which  nature 
ofi'ers,  has  been  for  a  long  period  fruitlessly  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  on  indifferent  soil  more  human  beings 
than  that  soil  can  support  in  comfort. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  conceived  that  the  sorbid 
and  fallacious  mercantile  view  that  this  relation  of 
colonies  to  the  mother-country  made  them  at  once  a 
burden  and  a  weakness,  finds  now-a-days  in  England 
very  few  advocates;  and  the  concern  with  which  people 
in  England  regard  the  enterprises  of  France  and 
Germany  beyond  the  sea,  bears  witness  to  the  value 
attached  to  colonies.  "  The  nations  of  Europe,"  said 
Mr.  Forster  in  the  spring  of  1885,  "  begin  to  find  out 
how  important  it  is  for  England  to  have  great  posses- 
sions in  diff*erent  parts  of  the  world, — and  try  to  have 
their  share  in  such  possessions.'' 
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So  strong  is  the  tendency,  that  even  a  Gladstone, 
who  believes  that  the  sources  of  English  power  lie  in 
the  British  Isles  alone,  cannot  escape  from  it.  Under 
him,  the  North  Borneo  Company,  and  lately  the 
National  African  Company  for  the  territory  of  the 
Niger,  have  received  their  charters ;  tlie  Fiji  Islands 
and  Burma  have  been  annexed.  The  colonial 
empire  expands  not  only  through  the  action  of 
the  Government,  but  also  through  the  enterprise 
of  individuals,  which  creates  interests  to  which 
protection  must  be  extended  from  London.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  English  missions,  works  in  the  same 
direction;  outside  the  British  territory  they  con- 
stantly keep  in  view  not  only  the  conversion,  but 
the  government,  of  the  heathen;  at  first  they  gain 
influence  over  individuals,  then  over  chiefs  and  com- 
munities,— finally  they  direct  the  whole  tribe,  and  in 
no  long  time  we  find  a  new  colony. 

As  the  English  now  regard  their  relations  with  the 
colonies,  so  do  the  colonies  regard  their  relations  with 
the  mother  country.  When  it  was  the  fashion  to 
speak  slightingly  of  colonies,  and  leading  statesmen 
troubled  themselves  very  little  about  them,  the 
colonists  naturally  complained  of  this  indiSerence, 
protested  against  mistimed  meddling  in  matters 
which  people  at  home  knew  nothing  about,  and  main- 
tained, not  without  reason,  that  England  abandoned 
their  interests,  and  saw  in  the  colonies  only  places 
by  which  to  provide  for  persons  who  were  of  no 
use  elsewhere.  But  with  the  revolution  in  public 
opinion,  all  this  has  changed.  If  the  colonies  oti'er 
great  advantages  to  English  commerce,  these  advan- 
tages depend  no  longer  on  one-sided  profit,  as  in  ^Id 
days.  On  the  contrary,  not  a  word  was  said  in  London 
against  Canada  and  several  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
when  these  surrounded  themselves  with  protective 
tariffs  that  in  themselves  were  very  unpleasant  to 
England.     If  England  finds  an  opening  in  the  colo- 
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nies  for  her  capital,  tlie  colonies,  on  their  part,  require 
that  capital  for  the  development  of  their  resources ; 
in  all  questions  relating  to  other  countries,  they 
depend  for  the  defence  of  their  entire  commerce  on 
English  diplomacy  and  the  English  fleet.  How 
would  Canada  like  to  defend  herself  single-handed  in 
her  constantly  recurring  fishery  disputes  with  the 
United  States  ?  The  self-governing  colonies  enjoy 
complete  freedom.  England  sends  them  only  their 
governors  as  representatives  of  the  Crown, — most 
of  these  being  thoroughly  accomplished  statesmen ; 
thus  the  highest  position  in  each  colony  is  removed 
from  that  strife  of  parties  which  every  four  years 
agitates  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Crown  colonies, — in  those,  namely,  in  which  Eng- 
land has  entire  control  over  the  legislation,  and  in 
which  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  officials  under 
the  Colonial  Office,  there  is  a  decided  minority  of 
Englishmen  against  a  great  majoi'ity  of  natives  or 
immigrant  labourers;  and  the  latter  derive  support 
and  protection  from  the  home  Government  alone. 
Civil  war  is  not  possible  in  the  colonies  as  long  as  the 
present  relations  with  the  mother  country  subsist.  All 
internal  disputes  are  settled  in  the  last  resort  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (constituted 
under  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41,  and  8  Vict.  c.  69). 
In  it  the  afiairs  of  Quebec  and  Mauritins  are  decided  ac- 
cordino"  to  old  French  law ;  those  of  Cuiana,  by  Dutch 
law ;  Malay  affairs,  according  to  the  Koran ;  ecclesi* 
astical,  according  to  the  Canon  law.  The  Committee 
is,  in  the  variety  of  its  duties,  a  living  image  of  the 
British  colonial  empire  ;  and  its  decisions  enjoy  every- 
where the  most  unbounded  respect  and  confidence, 
because  they  are  arrived  at  free  from  all  local  or  official 
influence.  Thus,  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  dispute  between 
the  two  chambers  of  Queensland,  the  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  Upper  House — or  Legislative  Council — 
had   not,  in  money  questions,  equal  rights  with   the 
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House  of  elected  representatives, — resting  tlie  decision 
on  the  ground  that  all  colonial  legislatures  are  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Nowhere  can  we  discern  any  endeavour  to  break 
the  connection  with  the  mother  country :  it  is  felt 
everywhere  that  nothing  would  be  gained,  but  very 
much  lost  by  such  a  step.  Mr.  Froude  says  that 
in  any  public  meeting  in  Australia,  the  man  who 
should  advocate  separation  from  England,  would  be 
hissed  out ;  he  found  the  colonists  everywhere  ifsis 
Anglis  Angliciores.  Nobody  in  Canada  thinks  of 
union  with  the  States;  the  French  know  that  they 
could  not  preserve  their  nationality;  the  English 
cling  to  the  mother  country,  and  are  content  with 
their  lot,  because  in  the  confederation  of  the  Dominion 
they  form  the  majority ;  even  the  German  nationality 
is  better  off  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  colonies  like  those  of  Australia  and 
Canada  could  defend  themselves,  even  although  cut  off 
from  the  mother  country.  But  they  do  not  wish  to 
separate,  and  they  will  separate  only  in  case  they  are 
unjustly  treated.  George  III.  and  the  Parliament  of 
Lord  North  alone  drove  the  American  Colonies  into 
rebellion.  At  present  the  tendency  is  all  the  other 
way — towards  a  closer  union.  The  plan  of  an  "Impe- 
rial Federation,"  indeed,  appears  to  be  for  the  most 
part  an  imagination  of  theorists.  To  give  to  the 
colonies  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  im- 
practicable ;  they  would  always  be  in  the  minority 
there,  would  be  always  out-voted,  and  would  therefore 
not  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  House.  As  little 
would  it  work  to  call  colonial  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  appointment  of  these  by  the 
Crown  would  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  colonies; 
while  the  selection  of  them  by  the  colonial  legislatures 
would  become  a  subject  of  party  strife  ;  and  every  new 
ministry  in  Ottawa  or  Melbourne  would  send  over  a 
fresh  representative.     Completely  impracticable  is  the 
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idea  of  a  Delegation  formed  from  the  British  and  the 
Colonial  Parliaments.  A  parliament  can  govern  a 
country  ;  it  cannot  rule  over  various  parliaments.  If  the 
empire  had  one  common  government  and  constitution, 
each  colony  vrould  exercise  a  certain  joint  control  over 
all  the  others ;  and  yet  Australia  and  South  Africa  have 
no  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  has  with 
any  foreign  State  ;  though  they  agree,  for  example,  in 
this,  that  neither  wishes  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fishery  dispute  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  just  this  parliamentary  meddling  in  their  affairs 
that  the  colonists  object  to  ;  because  such  meddling,  in 
most  cases,  only  does  harm, — as  is  shown  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Cape.  Finally,  a  practical  Federation,  a 
state  union,  is  impossible  without  a  commercial  union  ; 
now  there  is  wanting  that  continuity  of  territory  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  union ;  and  none  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  would  give  up  its  indepen- 
dence in  matters  of  trade,  and  renounce  its  revenues  ; 
the  diversity  of  interests  is  too  great  for  that;  even 
a  differential  system  of  tariffs  would  not  work. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  possible,  perhaps,  to  strengthen 
in  another  way  the  bond  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  The  principal  proposal  has  been  to  es- 
tablish a  defensive  union.  The  colonies  can  defend 
themselves  against  invasion  ;  but,  having  no  navy,  they 
cannot  protect  their  commerce, — for  that  they  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  help  of  England.  The  question 
therefore  arises — What  forces  has  England  at  her  dis- 
posal for  the  defence  of  herself  and  her  widely  scat- 
tered possessions  in  case  of  attack  ? 


YI. 

As  shown  above,  the  magnificent  Empire  of  England 
beyond  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  peaceful 
colonization,  but  has  been  created   (chiefly  since  the 
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middle  of  the  seventeenth  century),  by  an  almost  un- 
interrupte  dseries  of  wars  and  conquests.  Every  war 
which  England  has  waged  since  CromwelFs  time,  with 
Holland  and  France, — especially  the  latter, — has  had, 
as  its  guiding  motive,  colonial  policy.  Her  ascendency 
at  sea  forced  her  into  Continental  wars,  aud  deter- 
mined her  alliances,  and  her  position  in  regard  to 
international  questions.  The  continued  extension  of 
colonial  territory,  and,  along  with  that,  of  commerce, 
furnished  means  towards  carrying  on  those  wars,  and 
towards  ever  fresh  expansions  of  the  empire, — witli 
which,  of  course,  the  national  wealth  rapidly  increased. 
The  result  of  this  development  was  that,  in  1815,  Eng- 
land was  the  dominant  maritime  and  colonial  power. 

Since  that  time  circumstances  have  decidedly 
changed.  England  is,  indeed,  more  than  ever  a  colo- 
nial power ;  not  only  have  the  territories  which  then 
belonged  to  her  attained  a  great  internal  development, 
but  the  empire,  as  a  whole,  has,  through  a  continuous 
series  of  peaceful  colonizations,  as  also  through  violent 
annexations,  steadily  increased.  West  Australia  was 
declared  a  British  colony  in  1829;  Victoria,  in  1834-; 
South  Australia,  in  1836  ;  Queensland,  in  1859  ;  the 
Falkland  Islands,  in  1^37  ;  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  1879  ; 
Rotumah,  in  1880.  At  the  Cape,  Caffraria  was  annexed 
in  1866  ;  Basutoland,  in  1868  ;  Griqualand,  in  1876  ; 
Walfisch  Bay,  in  1879.  Portugal  ceded  Delagoa  Bay  in 
1881.  Besides  these,  the  following  places  in  Africa  were 
acquired: — Lagos  in  1861  ;  the  Dutch  portion  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  1872  ;  Berbera,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in 
1884;  the  protectorate  over  the  Niger  territory  was 
declared  in  1886.  In  Asia,  over  and  above  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Indian  Empire,  there  were  added  : — The 
Straits  Settlements  from  1819  onwards  ;  in  1839,  Aden  ; 
in  1843,  Hong-Kong;  in  1846,  Labuan  ;  in  1855, 
Perim  ;  in  1874,  Ladesch  in  Arabia  ;  in  1875,  Moham- 
mereh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;  in  1877, 
Quetta  ;  in    1878,    Cyprus ;    m  1883,  North  Borneo. 
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Besides,  the  development  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  delimitation 
of  its  territory  on  the  side  of  the  United  States — are 
events  of  the  most  recent  times.  But  vastly  as 
the  trans-oceanic  Empire  of  England  has  increased 
during  this  period,  she  is  no  longer  the  sole  colonial 
Power  in  the  sense  in  which  this  was  the  case  in 
1815.  In  America,  the  United  States  have,  with 
wonderful  rapidifc}'-,  taken  their  place  beside  her,  on 
equal  terms,  as  a  Great  Power.  France  has  founded 
in  Algiers  an  empire  already  stretching  on  towards 
Tunis;  and  she  would  like  to  have  something  to  say  in 
Egypt.  She  has  also  conquered  Cochin  China,  has 
forced  a  protectorate  on  Annam  and  Madagascar;  and 
has  gained  a  footing  in  New  Caledonia,  Tahiti  and 
the  Marquesas  Islands.  The  Dutch,  colonies  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  have  been  very  greatly  extended. 
Finally,  Germany  has  become  one  of  the  colonial 
powers,  and  has  promptly  proved  to  England  that 
the  time  when  she  could  assume  that  she  had  a  claim  to- 
every  unoccupied  spot  beyond  the  sea  is  at  an  end. 
Nor  has  the  British  navy  been  able  to  maintain  its 
former  position.  If  it  is  still,  in  an  absolute  sense, 
stronger  than  the  navy  of  any  other  country,  tbat 
of  France  comes  very  near  it  ;  and  it  would  be  no 
matcb  for  a  combination  of  the  French,  with  one  or 
more  of  the  fleets  of  even  the  second  rank.  But  the 
fighting  force  of  England  by  land  has  actually  de- 
clined; and  now,  in  this  respect,  she  must  be  ac-. 
counted  only  a  second-rate  Power.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  carried  a  series  of  little  wars  to  a  successful 
issue ;  but  these  were  waged  against  tribes  ignorant 
of  the  methods  of  European  wariare.  Whilst  formerly 
no  great  war  was  carried  on  in  Europe,  in  which 
Great  Britain  did  not  sooner  or  later  take  part,  she 
has,  since  1815,  only  once  ( — in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
in  alliance  with  France)  interfered,  in  a  military  sense, 
in  European  complications, — and  then  not  with  parti- 
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cular  success.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  great 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  brought  about  by  the 
wars  of  1859,  1864,  18G6,  1870-1,  she  has  looked  on 
inactive.  In  1878,  when  the  Russian  successes 
threatened  her  position  in  the  East,  she  was  forced  to 
be  content  with  a  dubious  compromise;  in  1883,  she 
prosecuted  her  Egyptian  enterprise  in  no  very  brilliant 
manner,  and  in  1885  gave  way  before  Russia  in 
Afghanistan.  If,  therefore,  a  French  writer  in  former 
years  called  England  "a  polype  with  a  dwarf 
body,  and  gigantic  tentacles  clutching  the  globe,^' 
it  must  now  be  said  that  the  elasticity  of  those  tenta- 
cles is  decidedly  not  what  it  formerly  was;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  over  the  world  English  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  no  great  Continental  or  transoceanic 
struggle  leaves  England  untouched. 

Unquestionably  the  material  resources  of  England 
are  infinitely  greater  now  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century ;  she  could  without  difficulty  raise 
hundreds  of  millions  for  war  purposes,  and  she 
possesses  the  largest  dockyards  in  the  world.  But 
two  questions  suggest  themselves  here :  first,  will 
England,  in  a  great  struggle,  have  time  to  draw 
out  her  resources  ?  Fleets  and  armies  do  not  start. 
into  existence  at  the  word  of  command.  The  art 
of  war,  totally  revolutionized  by  railways,  telegraphs, 
breech-loaders,  torpedoes,  and  big  armies,  has  made 
it  possible  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  nation  in  a  few 
weeks.  What  resources  France  possesses,  her  rapid 
recovery  after  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  has  shown ; 
yet  in  1871  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  her- 
self beaten  after  a  struggle  of  seven  months.  And 
what  is  the  small  army  of  England  compared  with, 
the  armies  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  ? 
The  second  question  is  this  :  Has  not  the  vulnera- 
bility of  England  become  infinitely  greater  with  the 
extension  of  her  Empire  and  her  commerce  ?  The  fleet 
of  England  is  in  no  condition  to  defend  her  mercantilt^ 
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marine,  scattered  as  this  is  over  all  seas.  That  marine 
in  1818,  when  England  exercised  unquestioned  do- 
minion at  sea,  comprised  2,426,000  tons,  whilst  now 
the  British  flag  flies  over  28,326,000  tons,  and  the 
total  value  has  risen  from  60,000,000L  to  966,000,000L 
sterling.  Of  the  foreign  possessions,  Canada  and 
Australia  are,  very  likely,  in  a  position  to  defend  them- 
selves against  hostile  attack ;  India  alone  possesses  an 
independent  field  army ;  all  the  other  colonies  would 
have  to  fall  back  upon  their  inconsiderable  garrisons  ; 
and  the  English  fleet  would  be  compelled,  partly  to 
oppose  the  leading  armament  of  the  enemy,  partly 
to  guard  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  We  need  not 
in  such  circumstances  even  think  of  a  successful 
landing  after  defeat  in  an  action  at  sea ;  we  take  into 
consideration  only  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
England  now  depends  essentially,  for  its  means  of 
subsistence,  on  supplies  from  abroad.  In  1810,  the  im- 
port of  wheat  was  reckoned  at  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  consumption  ;  it  now  amounts  to  55  per  cent. ; 
the  total  import  of  food  in  1883  amounted  in  value  to 
194,000,000?.  sterling,  or  close  upon  half  the  total 
imports  of  the  country.  Of  this,  102,782,000Z.  repre- 
sented vegetable,  and  51,217,000/.  animal  food, — or, 
taken  together,  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  whole 
nation.  There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  nutriment  which 
England  is  not  compelled  to  draw  to  some  extent 
from  foreign  countries.  The  same  statement  holds 
good  of  raw  material  used  in  the  various  branches  of 
industry.  Thus  the  cotton  manufacture  averaged  be- 
tween 1881  and  1885,  1,440,000,000  lbs.;  that  of  jute, 
440^000,000  lbs.;  and  of  these  the  raw  material  was 
imported  absolutely.  In  the  woollen  manufactures, 
which  amounted  to  341,000,000.  lbs.,  and  in  those  of 
flax  and  hemp,  which  amounted  to  380,000,000  lbs., 
the  raw  material  in  great  part  came  from  abroad. 
What  the  consequences  would  be,  were  these  supplies 
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cut  off  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  is  a  subject  well  worth 
coDsideration. 

At  any  rate,  the  position  of  England  is  such,  that  at  the 
present  moment,  when  complications  threaten  which 
must  affect  her  at  more  than  one  point,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  inquire  what,  from  a  military 
and  political  point  of  view,  is  the  position,  in  respect  of 
fighting  power,  of  the  British  Empire.^ 


VII. 

There  can  be  no  c|f>iih^-  ^haf.  Tndi>  fnrTng  the  mnst., 
vi-mrpoJTit    in    t.lift    ]}|»?tiH>.    -Plmpjy^    l?^^?!^*^    ^'^^    ^^»  - 

consequently,  the  jgh^^p*  fttiprgy  (^f  gritish  statesmen 
ought  to  be  directed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  securing  the 
iToTtlT~wesl  frontier  "threatened  by  Russia,— on  the 
obhuj',  Iju  Luupllig  lliU  "way  "6'lear  from  England  to  the 
peninsula  of  the  Ganges.  In  former  times,  England 
grasped  in  a  masterly  way  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
solid  pillars  on  which  this  road  is  built — and  that  in 
two  directions.  Down  to  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  the  only  road  to  India  was  that  round  the 

^  On  this  subject,  see  some  valuable  remarks  by  Otto  Wachs 
(formerly  major  in  the  Prussian  service),  in  his  work  :  **  Du 
Weltstetlung  Englanda,  miliidrisch-politisch  heleuchtef,  nament- 
lich  mit  JBezug  avf  RusslandJ'  Mit  7  Karten :  Cassel,  Th. 
Fhclier.  Wachs,  though  here  and  there  a  little  bold  in  his 
statements,  shows  an  accuracy  of  judgment  that  is  the  out- 
come of  conscientious  study.  Hiibner,  in  his  otherwise  ex- 
cellent work,  '' Lurch  das  Brittische  Reich,^'  2  Bde,  1886, 
passes  over  these  questions  almost  in  silence.  Some  points 
are  touched  upon  in  four  papers  on  "  The  Present  Position  of 
European  Politics,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (January — April, 
1887),  attributed  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  [See  also  "  The  Balance 
of  Military  Power  in  Europe;  an  Examination  of  the  War 
Resources  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continental  States"  by 
Colonel  J.  F.  Maurice,  R.E. ;  also  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Fortifications  of  England^"  by  Colonel  E.  Mitchell,  R.E.,  in  th» 
Universal  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  210. — Tr.J 
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Cape.  The  Cape  had  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch, 
from  the  year  1652,  while  the  French  possessed,  on  the 
East  coast  of  Africa,  Isle  de  France  and  Reunion — 
the  headquarters  of  those  cruisers  which  did  so  much 
damage  to  English  commerce.  In  the  war  against 
the  French  Empire,  England  captured  both  positions, 
— taking  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch,  and  Isle  de 
France,  or  Mauritius,  from  the  French.  The  latter  is 
even  yet  of  military  importance,  being  a  coaling-station 
of  the  first  rank,  and  having  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Port  Louis  and  its  docks  ;  the  importance  of  the  island, 
too,  has  increased  since  the  French,  in  quite  recent 
times,  gained  a  footing  in  Madagascar.  To  be  sure, 
the  Cape  has,  in  the  meantime,  lost  much  of  its  value 
in  regard  to  India,  whilst  it  forms  of  itself  a  point 
open  to  attack.  Only  Simon's  Bay  (not  Table  Bay) 
has  any  fortifications  ;  moreover,  England  through  her 
impolitic  action,  already  referred  to,  has  severely  shaken 
her  position  in  the  Colony.  Nevertheless,  the  Cape, 
in  a  war  with  France,  would  become,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  a  place  of  great  consequence ;  for 
France  can  easily  destroy  England's  communications 
with  India  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  she  cannot 
cut  her  off  from  the  old  road  by  sea  round  the  Cape, 
along  which  she  still  possesses  as  military  and  victual- 
ling depots,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension. —  Of  course, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  road  to  India  by  the 
Mediterranean  is,  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two, — were  it  only 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  Cape  route,  it  is  shorter 
by  1710  geographical  miles.  The  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  commanded  by  Gibraltar, — a  fortress 
in  three  tiers,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  afibrding 
safe  shelter  to  a  garrison  of  6000  men.  Its  drawback 
— from  the  naval  point  of  view — is  its  want  of  docks. 
Malta,  the  next  position,  is  almost  as  strong;  it  is 
situated  at  the  most  important  crossing-point  of  the 
Mediterranean.     In  1800  England  wrested  both   the 
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rocky  islands  of  this  important  stronghold  from  France, 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  from  those  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
England  promised  to  evacuate  it,  but  put  off  her  de- 
parture so  long  that  this  actually  was  made  a  ground 
for  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Since  that  time  the  art  of  fortification  has  done  its 
best  to  render  these  rock-islands,  inaccessible  as  they 
are  by  nature, — impregnable.  The  south  and  west 
sides  are  formed  by  steep  walls  of  rock,  whilst  on  the 
north  side  the  harbours  of  Marza  Musietto  and 
Porto  Grande,  defended  by  the  forts  of  San  Elmo  and 
Vittoria,  afford  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet.  Head- 
quarters of  the  English  Mediterranean  squadron, 
furnished  with  great  dockyards  and  arsenals,  as  well 
as  a  garrison  of  6000  sailors  and  marines,  the  calling 
place  for  all  steamship  liners  trading  with  the  East, — 
Malta  commands  both  sections  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  could  hardly  be  taken  save  after  a  decided  defeat 
at  sea,  and  then  only  through  famine  and  a  blockade 
maintained  by  powerful  fleets.  Besides,  the  peaceful 
population  of  these  splendidly  cultivated  islands — 
a  peculiar  mixture  of  Italian  and  Saracenic  blood — 
though  zealously  Catholic,  is  very  devoted  to  Eng- 
land, a  large  measure  of  local  self-government  having 
been  granted  to  it.  Down  to  1868  England  occupied 
a  much  stronger  position  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean, — while  she  had  under  her  protection 
the  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  that  year,  Lord 
Russell,  inspired  by  philhellenic  enthusiasm,  aban- 
doned them  in  favour  of  Greece — an  act  which  called 
forth  Prince  Bismarck's  well-known  sarcasm  about  the 
downfall  of  states  that  begin  to  give  away  territory. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  piece  of  unpardonable  short- 
sightedness that  England,  in  this  surrender,  did  not 
maintain  her  hold  on  a  strategical  point  in  Corfu  to 
serve  as  a  naval  station.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  indeed, 
more  than  made   up  for  this  carelessness  by  taking 
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possession  of  Cyprus  tlii*ougli  the  treaty  of  the  6th 
June,  1878.  England  thus  gained  a  solid  footing  in 
the  Levant,  which  assures  to  her  rapid  communication 
with  Rhodes,  with  Crete  and  Suda  Bay  in  that  island, 
with  Besica  Bay,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  ports  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  which,  above  all,  enables  her  to  cover 
Alexandria  and  the  Suez  Canal.  But  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing fact  that  with  all  that  the  Government  has  done 
through  intelligent  and  able  administration  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  island,  it  has  done  next  to  no- 
thing for  the  defence  of  the  valuable  harbour  of 
Famagusta. — Yet  more  important  than  the  occapation 
of  Cyprus  has  been  the  occupatiou  of  Egypt,  for 
England  thereby  completely  commands  the  Suez 
Canal.  Palmerston,  with  that  obstinate  blindness 
which,  with  all  his  penetration  in  other  things,  he 
often  showed,  opposed  to  the  uttermost  the  magnificent 
undertaking  of  Lesseps.  But  the  perseverance  of  the 
great  Frenchman,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
Napoleon  IIL,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal,  it  was  instantly  manifest  that  no 
power  had  a  greater  interest  in  it  than  England.  Of 
the  vessels  which  passed  through  in  1886,  no  fewer 
than  seventy-seven  per  cent,  carried  the  British  flag. 
^  With  admirable  judgment,  Disraeli,  in  1876,  availed 
(^M  himself  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Khedive, 
/  I  — purchased  the  shares  held  by  him,  and  thus  secured 
fl  I  for  England  a  decided  influence  over  the  Canal ;  the 
lyi  interest  in  Egyptian  affairs,  increased  in  this  way, 
^Vk\  forced  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  campaign  of  1882.  This 
^\  campaign,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  was  entered 
upon  without  any  plan, — witness  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  when  there  was  no  force  present  to  throw 
on  shore,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
Wolseley's  lucky  hit  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  however,  put  a 
sudden  end  to  the  ascendency  of  Arabi  Pasha.  Ihen 
followed,  in  truth,  a  piece  of  governing  which  for 
military   and   political    incapacity   stands    without   a 
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parallel.  Aimless  advances  resulting  in  butcheries, 
undertaken  from  points  that  were  tactically  valueless 
(as,  for  example,  the  sandy  waste  of  Suakim)  alternated 
with  still  less  rational  retreats.  The  Soudan  was  aban- 
doned, Gordon  sent  to  his  destruction  and  miserably 
left  to  perish.  Of  Lord  Dutferin's  plans  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Government,  not  one  was  carried  out ; 
the  administration  fell  into  chaos,  and  the  English 
Government,  through  its  weakness  and  caprice,  became 
an  object  of  bitter  hatred.  Under  Lord  Salisbury 
matters  have  somewhat  improved,  yet  France  is  trying 
to  hold  the  present  ministry  to  the  promise  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  presses  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
England  concluded  a  treaty  on  this  point  with  the  Porte; 
but  the  question  of  the  evacuation  was  placed  under 
such  conditions  that  in  fact  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaty  could  be  indefinitely  postponed.  France  and 
Russia  therefore  compelled  the  Sultan  to  refuse  to 
ratify  it ;  and  so  the  matter  stands.  But  considering 
the  political,  military,  and  commercial  importance 
of  the  country,  England  cannot,  without  sustaining 
a  severe  defeat,  yield  to  the  French  demand ;  and 
the  neutralization  of  Egyptian  territory  is  impos- 
sible, as  long  as  one  essential  preliminary  is  want- 
ing— namely,  a  settled  national  government,  strong 
enough  to  maintain  its  neutrality.  Unless  the 
neutralization  of  the  country  were  secured,  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  Canal  [as  it  is  now  secured  by  the  in- 
ternational treaty  of  October,  1888],  would  be  very 
precarious ;  for  the  Power  which  holds  Egypt  is  not 
very  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  lay  its  hand  on  the  Canal.  In  any  case, 
England  has  so  managed  the  neutralization,  that 
while  no  hostilities  shall  be  permitted  in  the  Canal 
and  its  approaches,  she  will  constantly  have  a  clear 
passage  for  her  vessels  of  war.  Even  though  she 
has  bound  herself  never  to  close  the  mouths  of  the 
Canal,  she  commands  the  outlets,  one  by  Malta  and 
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Cyprus,  and  the  other, — that  is  to  say,  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb — by  the  fortress  of  Adeu-Perim. — The 
bare,  waterless,  volcanic  peninsula  of  Aden  was 
occupied  so  long  ago  as  1839 ;  it  has  since  that  time 
grown  to  be  a  considerable  fortress.  It  was  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
and  now  forms  the  second  great  coast-station  on  the 
'  road  to  India.  The  place  was  yet  further  strengthened 
by  the  occupation  of : — the  island  of  Perim,  which  lies 
to  the  west,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait,  and  possesses 
a  deep  and  spacious  harbour  (1855)  ;  of  Muscha  on 
Tadshurra  Bay,  Saila,  Berbera  on  the  Somali  coast,  and 
the  island  of  Socotra,  lying  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Gardafui.  From  that  point  the  important  port  of 
Kurachee  on  the  Indus  is  quickly  reached.  Kura- 
chee,  in  General  Eoberts's  opinion,  is  to  be  the  base 
of  England's  defensive  operations  in  Central  Asia;  yet, 
in  spite  of  its  importance,  it  is  very  inadequately 
fortitied.  On  the  other  hand,  Bombay,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fleet  on  the  East  India  station,  and 
furnished  with  large  docks,  is  well  defended,  as  also 
Point  de  Galle  and  Trincomalee,  which  latter  joins 
hands,  on  the  one  side,  with  Mauritius,  and  on  the  other, 
with  Singapore.  For  the  defence  of  these  positions 
much  has  been  done  in  late  years,  but  not  by  any 
means  enough.  In  all  India  there  is  not  a  single 
dock  fit  to  receive  an  armour-clad  ship. — On  the 
whole,  the  straight  road  to  India  is  marked  out  by  a 
series  of  strong  places  which  furnish  England  with 
secure  points  of  defence.  It  is  true  that  the  posture 
of  affairs  has  very  much  changed  since  1815  :  France 
has  at  her  disposal  a  strong  Mediterranean  fleet ;  she 
possesses  a  large  part  of  the  North  African  coast, 
with  the  important  port  of  Biserta,  and  has  acquired 
in  the  Red  Sea  the  station  of  Obock,  which  neu- 
tralizes Perim.  If  England  considers  as  a  counter- 
poise to  this  the  new  navy  of  Italy  (which,  after 
the   occupation   of  Tunis   by  the  French,  would   in 
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all  probability  fall  into  the  scale  against  rather  than 
for  France) — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  English  authorities  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  the  Suez  CanaL would  be  useless  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  India.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
England  to  transport  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and 
stores  betwi^en  France  and  Corsica  on  the  one  side,  and 
Algiers  and  Tunis  on  the  other,  and  to  command  the 
Mediterranean, — if  at  the  same  time  she  had  to  main- 
tain her  hold  on  the  Channel,  and  defend  her  colonies. 
England  has  unquestionably  been  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  in  omitting  to  construct  the  Tigris  rail- 
way through  Syria  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
although  the  first  engineers,  among  them  Colonel 
Chesney,  and  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1865, 
have  urgently  recommended  it;  this  railway  would 
shorten  the  journey  from  London  to  Bombay  by  1600 
kilometres  (1000  miles),  and  would  permit  of  troops 
being  transported  to  India  in  fourteen  days.  England 
(not  to  mention  the  advantage  of  more  rapid  trade  com- 
munication) would  then  have,  besides  the  Suez  Canal, 
a  route  by  land,  and  a  new  and  important  strategical 
line.  This  would  of  course  be,  in  case  of  war  with 
France,  as  unserviceable  as  the  road  through  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  apart  from  that,  not  absolutely 
secure,  since  it  would  run  through  tracts  inhabited  by 
Bedouin  robbers ;  and  these,  in  case  of  war  with 
Russia,  for  example,  could  be  easily  induced  to  render 
the  railway  unsafe.  Nevertheless,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  line  would  be  most  valuable  in  furnishing 
communication  with  India.  That  it  has  not  been 
made,  is  one  of  the  many  blunders  in  the  Eastern  policy 
of  England.  The  history  of  that  policy  cannot  be 
pursued  in  detail  in  this  place  :  let  it  suffice  to  mention 
that  England  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinual weakening  of  the  Turkish  Empire  through  the 
nggressive  policy  of  Russia.  Only  in  the  Crimean 
War  did  she  make  a  move  in  that  direction ;  but  she 
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allowed  herself  to  be  forced  by  Napoleon  III.  into  a 
premature  Peace,  which  left  the  power  of  Russia  in  the 
East  virtually  unimpaired,  while  its  most  decisive 
result — the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea — Prince 
Gortschakoff  got  rid  of  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Besides,  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  185G, 
Russia  carried  out  a  series  of  successful  campaigns, 
by  which  she  subdued  the  Caucasus  and  the  Khanates 
of  Central  Asia.  British  statesmen  looked  on  at  these 
f^vpTif.sJn^bgflbl!:^  iriaf^tivity,  eve  only  trioH  t;a-rftstra,in 
Russia  by  representations  and  aimless  negotiations ; 
but  they  accepted  qygvj  fait  accompli,  and  dismissed  all 
apprehension  of  Russians  ever  threatening  India,  on  the 
ground  that  it  vrould  be  utterly  impossible  for  her  to 
penetrate  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  inhospitable 
desert  and  inaccessible  ranges  of  mountains  lying  in 
her  way.  The  tenacity  and  perseverance  of  Russian 
policy,  however,  have  been  able  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  ;  step  by  step  Russia  has  advanced  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, — has  brought  the 
Turcoman  tribes,  one  after  another,  under  the, sway 
of  the  Czar,  and  united  their  territories  by  railway 
with  her  base  of  operations  in  the  Caucasus.  To  put 
a  stop  to  all  this,  people  in  England  knew  nothing 
better  than — to  propose  a  joint  commission  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  towards  the  west. 
Russia,  after  much  delay,  agreed ;  but  meantime 
pushed  on  still  farther,  and  in  April,  1885,  brought 
about  a  collision  with  the  Afghans,  in  which  the  latter 
suffered  a  defeat  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  a  defiant 
attitude,  but  ended  by  simply  running  away,  and 
left  Penjdeh,  thus  wrested  from  the  Afghans,  in 
Russian  hands. 

Through  this  weak  policy  England'spres%ein  Asia 
fell,  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  of  Russia  rose,  and 
with  it  belief  in  her  invincibility.  But  over  and  above 
this^  England's  military  position  in  those  regions  has 
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undersfone  a  decided  change.  Afghanistan  has  been 
regarded  from  the  earliest  times  as  the  bulwark  of 
India  r  now,  by  Russia's  advance  to  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  England  has  lost,  so  to  speak,  the 
insular  position  which,  by  reason  of  the  wide  tracts  of 
territory  lying  between  India  and  Russia,  she  formerly 
enjoyed.  This  state  of  things  is  absolutely  new  in  her 
history.  At  home  England,  protected  by  her  fleet,  was 
able  to  throw  her  forces  on  that  point  of  the  enemy's 
territory  which  she  deemed  most  vulnerable  :  now 
for  the  first  time  she  has,  as  her  neighbour,  a  great 
military  Power  occupying  territory  which  virtually 
touches  hers.  She  must  be  prepared  to  defend  herself 
against  that  Power, — and  it  can  choose  its  own  time  for 
delivering  the  attack.  She  could  not  afford  to  see  any 
further  advance  of  Russia  without  taking  action.  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  has  some  striking  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  a  minute  which  he  drew  up  ia  1878.  It  is 
often  maintained,  he  says,  by  persons  who  claim  to 
deliver  a  decisive  judgment,  that  we  shall  be  safer  if 
we  remain  within  our  own  mountain  frontier.  But  a 
long  chain  of  mountains  which  can  be  forced  in  many 
places,  affords  no  security  to  those  who  remain  behind 
it.  India  has  often  been  attacked  through  her  mountain 
defiles  ;  these  have  never  been  successfully  defended. 
She  has  waited  in  order  to  begin  the  struggle  in  her  own 
plains,  and  she  has  been  beaten  every  time  (Corre- 
spondence respecting  Central  Asia,  1878).  England 
must  therefore  secure  the  important  outposts ;  and 
with  this  view  she  has  occupied  Quetta,  and  strength- 
ened her  military  position  in  that  quarter  by  a  railway 
over  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Candahar. 

Meantime  affairs  in  Afghanistan  have  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect.  England  bound  herself  by  Art.  3 
of  the  Treaty  of  Gundamak  (May  26,  1879)  to  support 
the  Ameer  Abdurrhaman  against  all  attack  from  with- 
out. Now,  quite  recently,  the  tyrannical  government  of 
this  prince  has  brought  about  a  rebellion,  which  he  has 
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succeeded  in  putting  down — but  only  for  the  moment. 
The  situation  is  rendered  more  critical  by  the  fact  that 
Russian  troops  occupy  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 
Russia  fans  the  flame  of  rebellion  by  emissaries  and 
pretenders,  and  can,  when  she  deems  things  ripe, 
bring  on  at  any  moment  a  frontier  conflict,  which  will 
give  her  a  pretext  for  intervention.  She  has  already 
occupied  Kerki,  whereby  she  commands  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oxus  as  far  as  the  upper  waters  of  that  river. 
If  she  marches  into  Afghan  Turkestan,  which  has  a 
very  slight  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Ameer's  dominions,  and  is  occupied  by  a  different  race, 
— England  is  not  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Ameer  in  that  distant  northern  province.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  she  could,  at  the  right  time  and  with 
effect,  assist  Herat  against  a  Russian  attack ;  and  Herat 
is  the  key  of  the  position  westward,  corresponding  with 
Candahar.^  Yet  England's  prestige  in  Asia  would 
once  more  suffer  a  rude  shock  if  she  looked  on.  at  a 
Russian  intervention  in  Afghanistan  without  assuming 
the  offensive. — Thus  the  moment  visibly  approaches 
when  the  two  great  antagonists  will  stand  face  to  face. 
The  struggle  seems,  considering  the  character  of  Russian 
policy,  inevitable.  Nobody  can  believe  that  Russia  has 
made  these  enormous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  in 
order  to  rule  over  countries  which  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  cost  more  than  they  are  worth.'  In  Skobeleff's 
phrase,  the  skin  would  not  have  been  worth  the  tan- 
ning. England's  power  in  Asia  is  to  be  broken,  and  at 
the  same  time  pressure  applied,  which  will  prevent  her 
from  opposing  Russia's  designs  on  Constantinople. 
Thus  the  Central  Asia  question  is  but  a  part  of  that 
Eastern  question  which  forms  the  fermenting  element 
of  trouble  in  European  politics;  in  the  struggle,  there- 
fore, of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  many  other  interests 

^  The  delimitation  arrangement  now  at  last  completed  has 
brought  Russia  twelve  miles  nearer  Herat,  and  has  not  defined 
the  northern  frontier,  where  !B.as8ia  is  particularly  active. 
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of  Russia  and  of  England  will  be  involved,  so  many- 
forces  and  circumstances — impossible  to  calculate  upon 
beforehand — will  come  into  play,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  hazard  any  conjectures  as  to  the  course  of  it.  Only 
this  can  be  said :  the  issue  will  be  decisive  in  regard 
to  England's  position  as  a  Power  in  the  world. 


VIII. 

Let  us  now  cast  one  more  glance  at  the  other 
parts  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  In  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Indian  Empire  has  been  enlarged  by  the  annexation 
of  Upper  Burma;  thus  the  French  advance  south- 
ward from  the  side  of  Cochin  China  has  been  checked. 
In  China,  England  possesses  in  Hong-Kong  (acquired 
in  1842)  a  position  strong  by  nature;  its  defences, 
however,  are  imperfect,  and  are  only  now  being 
improved.  Besides  Hong-Kong,  there  are  coaling- 
stations,  on  Chinese  territory,  at  Amoy  and  Shanghai ; 
ou  Japanese  territory,  at  Hiogo  and  Yokoljama. 
Port  Hamilton  was  occupied  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Russian  fortresses  of  the  Amour  region,  Nikolajevsk 
and  Vladivostock  ;  but  it  was  abandoned,  the  climate 
being  intolerable  (for  soldiers),  and  all  means  of 
subsistence  wanting  ;  besides,  the  anchorage  is  not 
specially  good,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings would  involve  enormous  expense.  Moreover, 
China  has  bound  herself  by  treaty  not  to  permit  any 
other  Power  to  construct  a  harbour  in  the  Nauhan  group 
of  islands,  or  in  Corea.  If  we  now  cross  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  touch  English  ground  again  at  Vancouver 
Island,  which  lies  off*  the  continental  territory  of  British 
Columbia,  and  possesses  in  Esquimault  an  excellent 
harbour.  This  possession  is  valuable  on  account  of 
its  situation,  its  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  its  wealth 
of  wood;  yet  Vancouver^  as  well  as  Port  Moody,— 
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the  extremity  of  tlie  Pacific  railway, — is  still  almost 
destitute  of  defence.  The  railway  is  of  great  import- 
ance not  only  from  a  commercial,  but  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  By  the  aid  of  a  direct  service  of 
steamers  from  Queenstown  to  Halifax,  and  from 
Port  Moody  to  Hong-Kong,  it  forms  the  most 
rapid  means  of  communication  with  Eastern  Asia — 
shortening  the  journey  by  1013  kilometres  ;  and  it 
will  admit  of  troops  and  war  material  being  carried 
to  Esquimault  in  two  or  three  weeks,  while  the  con- 
nection by  steamer  hitherto  existing,  required  several 
months.  Halifax,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line,  and 
the  most  important  harbour  in  British  America,  is  a 
coaling-station  of  the  first  class,  and  is  well  defended 
by  forts,  but  it  has  no  docks.  In  the  interior  of  the 
great  Dominion  of  Canada  there  is  not  a  single  forti- 
fied place,  except  Quebec ;  the  frontier  towards  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  defenceless.  Towards  the 
south  of  the  States,  is  Hamilton  in  Bermuda,  possessing 
the  one  solitary  dock  in  America;  it  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  works  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  and  in 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia  approach  completion.  Antigua 
and  Barbadoes  are  coaling-stations  of  the  second 
class. 

The  Australian  colonies  (great  as  has  been  their 
development),  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  are 
almost  defenceless ;  we  can  therefore  easily  understand 
that  when,  in  1885,  a  rupture  between  England  and 
Eussia  was  imminent,  people  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
feared  that  the  Russian  Amour  Squadron  might  make 
its  appearance  any  day.  The  Australians  are  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  in  war  are  the  most  exposed  to 
danger.  They  are  a  community  living  on  coasts  or  on 
islands,  and  therefore  specially  liable  to  attack,  save  in 
so  far  as  the  English  fleet  protects  them.  It  is  natural, 
therefore;  that  these  colonies,  in  which  a  very  warm 
patriotic  English  feeling  prevails,  should  enter  very 
heartily  into  the  scheme   of  an  Imperial  Federation, 
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— for  the  promotion  of  which  a  league  was  founded 
in  London  in  1884. 

In  the  course  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  of 
1886,  which  attracted  to  England  an  unprecedented 
number  of  colonists,  and  brought  them  into  contact 
with  England  and  with  each  other, — a  deputation,  act- 
ing on  the  principle  of  confining  itself  to  what  was 
then  practically  attainable,  waited  on  Lord  Salisbury. 
It  advocated  the  holding  of  a  Conference  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
and  authorized  to  discuss  such  questions  as — the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Imperial  defence,  the 
improvement  of  the  postal  communication,  and,  in 
general,  the  working  out  of  a  stronger  bond  of 
union  among  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Queen's  Speech  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  accord- 
ingly stated  that  a  growing  endeavour  was  manifest, 
to  draw  closer  in  every  practical  way  the  bonds  which 
unite  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  this  was 
followed  up  in  December,  1886,  by  a  circular  from  the 
Colonial  Minister,  containing  an  invitation  to  such  a 
Conference.  This  circular  laid  it  down  that  all  poli- 
tical questions  should  be  excluded  from  the  discussion  ; 
that  the  meeting  should  occupy  itself  principally 
with  the  organization  of  defence,  and  next  with  the 
improvement  of  the  post  and  telegraph  service; 
finally,  that  the  Conference  should  be  purely  delibera- 
tive, and  that  it  should  not  be  bound  by  any  resolu- 
tions, arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  votes.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  1887,  the  Conference  was  opened;  it  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies, 
of  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Cape,  and  Natal. 

The  importance  of  its  task  corresponded,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  with  the  greatness  and  the  extent  of 
the  Empire.  Separated  from  one  another  by  broad 
oceans,  as  its  different  parts  were,  the  question  was, 
how  far  they  wore  able  to  find  themselves  at  one  in 
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matters  affecting  all,  and  to  counterbalance  distance 
by  a  common  understanding,  and  by  organization. 

The  Conference  attained  remarkable  results.  In 
the  first  place,  tbe  fortification  of  the  coaling-stations 
was  decided  upon.  England  has  at  her  disposal,  on  her 
own  territory,  a  network  of  these  stations,  such  as  no 
other  nation  possesses ;  and  she  would  have,  therefore, 
in  a  naval  war,  which  now  depends  wholly  upon  coal,  a 
priceless  advantnge  over  the  other  nations,  since,  in 
time  of  war,  the  collieries  of  neutrals  would  be  closed 
against  her  enemies.  These  stations  have,  till  now,  been 
very  inadequately  protected  ;  but  they  must  be  capable 
of  actual  defence,  if  they  are  to  remain  constantly  acces- 
sible to  English  vessels,  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This  business,  the  Conference  decided,  is 
to  be  set  about  at  once, — the  Government  furnishing 
the  defensive  equipment,  and  the  colony  concerned 
bearing  the  cost  of  construction.  Moreover,  the  con- 
nection of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  is  not 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  each  individual  colony 
shall  be  involved  in  all  the  complications  of  European 
politics,  and  be  an  active  ally  in  every  war  in  which 
England  may  engage;  their  co-operation  is  to  be 
limited  to  their  own  defence,  the  mother  country  under- 
taking the  duty  of  protecting  their  interests  on 
'the  high  seas,  and  of  maintaining  their  communica- 
tions with  other  countries.  Carrying  out  this  prin- 
ciple, it  was  next  agreed,  as  respects  the  Australian 
colonies,  that  the  Admiralty,  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  contribution  of  122,000Z.,  to  be  drawn  from 
those  colonies  in  common,  would  undertake  to  add 
permanently  to  the  squadron  on  the  Australian 
station  five  fast  cruisers  and  five  torpedo-boats,  which 
should  not  leave  Australian  waters  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  colonial  governments.  In  regard  to  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  the  colonies,  it  is  clear  that  all 
cannot  be  fortified ;  the  greater  number  of  coast 
towns  will  be  sujfficiently  protected  if  they  can  repel 
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the  attack  of  a  single  hostile  cruiser.  The  positions 
which  are  of  greatest  strategical  importance  are  to  be 
selected  and  fortified  ;  they  will  serve  at  the  same  time 
as  store  depots  for  the  navy,  and  places  of  refuge  for 
merchant-vessels.  Port  Philip  and  Port  Jackson  are 
already  strongly  fortified.  As  respects  Torres  Straits, 
it  is  arranged  that  the  Colonies  shall  provide  the  de- 
fence works  and  the  garrison,  and  that  the  Government 
shall  find  the  artillery.  In  regard  to  the  Cape,  the 
Government  has  declared  itself  prepared  to  give  a 
contribution  towards  fortifying  Table  Bay.  To  pro- 
mote intercourse  with  the  Colonies,  the  po.^stage  be- 
tween England  and  Australia  is  to  be  reduced  from 
Gci.  to  3d.  The  Colonies  offer  an  annual  grant  of 
170,O0OZ.  for  a  line  of  steamers  that  will  make  the 
voyage  from  London  to  Adelaide  in  a  little  over  four 
weeks.  A  line  of  steamers  and  a  telegraph  cable  from 
Port  Moody  to  Australia  have  been  arranged  for. 

On  the  whole,  what  has  been  obtained  by  the  Con- 
ference is  certainly,  for  the  present,  very  satisfactory. 
The  deliberations,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
President,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  have  united  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  colonies, — who  were  hitherto 
unacquainted  with  the  home  authorities,  and  with 
each  other, — into  an  organized  body  of  acknowledged 
weight  and  influence.  The  understanding  thus  estab- 
lished will,  in  all  probability,  develop  itself  still  further; 
and  even  though  nothing  very  great  has  been  achieved 
at  the  outset,  yet  the  course  of  the  Conference  has 
fully  borne  out  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
openinor : — The  feeling  is  universal  that  this  Assem- 
bly will  begin  a  new  order  of  things,  which  may  lead 
to  results  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  far- distant 
deliberative  Assemblies  of  the  Empire  may  one  day 
look  back  upon  this  Conference  as  the  origin  of  their 
greatness  and  prosperity. 
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IX. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  fortify  the  coaling-stations 
only ;  the  same  necessity  exists  in  regard  to  the  docks, 
arsenals  and  commercial  ports.  Positions  which  have 
to  be  defended  by  a  naval  squadron  are  only  a 
burden.  For  if  the  naval  force  is  to  guard  and  de- 
fend them,  it  is  not  available  for  active  service  against 
the  enemy,  and  is  powerless  to  protect  the  merchant 
fleet.  The  effective  fortification  of  these  positions  on 
land  will  therefore  very  much  increase  the  value  of 
the  naval  forces,  and  permit  of  their  being  turned  ex- 
clusively against  the  enemy.  Besides,  when  the 
enemy  knows  that  he  is  as  good  as  powerless  against 
these  fortifications,  he  will  not  venture  to  attack 
them.  People  in  England  clearly  perceive  all  this  : 
the  only  mistake  seems  to  be  that  the  Government 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  example  from  Lord 
Palmerston's  "  defence  loan,^'  and  boldly  ask  Parlia- 
ment for  powers — to  make  instantly  available,  by  means 
of  a  loan,  the  sum  of  from  7,00d,000Z.  to  8,000,000Z. 
required,  or  to  postpone  the  repayment  of  the 
National  Debt  for  ten  years,  by  which  the  entire 
amount  (according  to  General  Hamley*s  estimate, 
about  6,250;020/.)  could  be  raised.^  The  ordinary 
method  of  raising  money  would  put  too  heavy  a  charge 
on  the  naval  estimates,  and  besides,  it  would  not  secure 
rapid  progress  in  the  work.  The  English  ports  and 
arsenals  are  not  sufficiently  fortified.  The  fleet  may 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  them  against  hostile 
attack,  as  long  as  it  has  not  suffered  a  great  defeat  in 
the  Channel,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies.  In  this  age  of  telegraphs  it  would  be 
very  possible  through  false  intelligence  to  draw  away 
the  fleet  for  a  short  time  from  the  place  selected  as  the 
objective  point  of  attack.     The  British  islands  possess 

*  See  page  92,  note. 
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in  abundance  good  harbours  and  estuaries  in  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  effect  a  landing ;  and  one  may  imagine 
the  consequences  of  a  descent  on  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Bristol,  Dundee, — or  even  of  a  repetition  of  Heche's 
Expedition  to  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
England's  enemies  would  be  received  by  the   *' Na- 
tionalists "   with   open   arms.     An   effective   defence 
against  the  modern  artillery  of  armour-clad  vessels  can- 
not be  made  at  a  moment's  notice.     And  not  even  the 
great  naval  harbours  can  be  considered  as  in  a  position 
of  absolute  security.     In  Ireland  the  only  fortified  place 
is  Cork ;  it  has  two  forts,  but  is  totally  destitute  of 
protection  on  the  land  side  against  an  enemy  disem- 
barking in  the  neighbourhood.    The  enemy,  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  forts,  can  pass  over  to  England,  on  the 
west  coast  of  which,  only  Milford  Haven  possesses  a 
fort — one  of  sixteen  guns ;  the  Mersey  is  defended  by 
the  Seaforth  battery  of  seven  pieces  of  heavy  artillery. 
The  whole  of  Scotland  and  the  east  coast  of  England 
down  as  far  as  Harwich,  which  has  a  fort  mounted 
with  five  guns,  are,  in  a  military  sense,  unprotected. 
It  is  somewhat  better  with  the  defences  of  the  Thames, 
which  protect  Sheerness — (one  of  the  four  great  naval 
stations),  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Purfleet  and  Deptford, 
with  their  arsenals,  dockyards,  manufactories  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war, — and  above  all,  London.     Yet 
these  defences  are  regarded  by  professional  judges  as 
insuflScient,  Chatham,  in  particular,  being  unprotected 
towards  the  west.     As  London  is  not  only  the  heart  of 
England  (in  the  sense  that  Paris  is  the  heart  of  France), 
but  also  the  heart  of  the  entire  colonial  empire,  and  at 
the   same  time   the  greatest   commercial  city   in  the 
world,  it  ought  to  be  surrounded,  like  Paris,  by  a  ring  of 
strong  forts  armed  with  long-range  guns ;  and  this,  in 
the  opinion  of   competent  military  judges,  could  be 
effected  for  5,000,000Z.  sterling.    Hitherto  attention  has 
been  paid  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  the  South  coast. 
Here  we  find  the  greatf^strongly  fortified  harbours  of 

Q  2 
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Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  the  latter  of  which,  pro- 
tected by  the  peninsula  of  Gosport  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  can  receive  the  whole  English  fleet.  Ports- 
mouth will  be  the  headquarters  in  any  naval  war. 
Besides  these,  Falmouth,  Portland  and  other  points, 
are  well  defended.  In  these  harbours  the  maritime 
power  of  England  centres;  here  stacd  her  largest 
arsenals,  docks,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  magazines 
containing  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing, equipping,  repairing  and  victualling  of  ships  of 
war. 

Yet  certain  English  authorities  maintain  that  even 
the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  not  absolutely  secure 
against  a  sudden  attack;  and  Wachs  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  in  respect  of 
naval  defence  and  of  the  strength  of  fortifications,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  south  coast  of  England. 
First  in  importance  is  Cherbourg,  with  its  powerful 
works,  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  its  capacious 
naval  basins,  all  which  were  completed  by  Napoleon 
III.  In  fact,  so  strong  are  the  defences  of  Cherbourg 
(commanding  a  large  sweep  of  both  land  and  sea), 
that  this  fortress  may  be  regarded  as  simply  impreg- 
nable, and  as  the  strongest  possible  base  for  a  really 
effective  naval  offensive.  Joining  hands  with  it 
from  the  north  are  Calais  and  Dunkirk, — likewise  for- 
tresses of  the  first  rank,  and  Gravelines  and  Havre, 
of  the  second.  Behind  them  lies  the  line  of  land- 
fortresses  of  St.  Omer,  Lille,  Douay,  Arras,  connected 
with  Calais  and  with  each  other  by  double-lined  rail- 
ways ;  and  in  rear  of  these,  though  more  distant,  lies 
Paris,  the  centre  of  defence,  with  all  its  resources. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  English  coasts  show  many 
weak  points,  the  north  coast  of  France  may  be  con- 
sidered unassailable.  And  as  regards  the  offensive, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  since  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.  the  situation  has  completely 
changed, — insomuch  that  thS"  distance  from  Calais  to 
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Dover  is  now  traversed  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  whilst 
railways  enable  troops  and  artillery  to  be  embarked 
in  a  very  short  time.  France  will,  indeed,  hardly 
think  of  an  attack  oq  the  south  coast  of  England; 
Wachs  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  better  fitted  for  defence  than  the  coast  of  France. 
It  rises  sheer  and  high  out  of  the  water,  so  that 
every  gun  is  protected  against  the  attack  of  ships, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  every  shot  hitting  a  ship 
from  above,  places  her  in  imminent  danger.  The  in- 
considerable defences  of  Dover  are,  on  this  account, 
stronger  than  those  of  Calais  on  the  opposite  coast." 
Thus  the  Euglish,  if  they  possess  sufficient  artillery, 
will  be  able  to  defend  the  South  coast ;  but  the  enemy 
who  knows  this  will  throw  himself  on  some  other 
points  that  are  really  weak.  Even  in  regard  to  such 
weak  points  we  must  consider  that,  with  England's 
network  of  railways  and  telegraph  communication  to 
all  parts,  troops  could  be  rapidly  conveyed  to  any 
spot,  to  oppose  a  landing ;  and  a  landing  is,  of  neces- 
sity, a  business  that  is  executed  slowly.  To  be  sure, 
troops  and  artillery  must  be  in  existence,  and  in 
sufficient  force.  Lastly,  in  so  far  as  the  defence  does 
not  depend  on  pitched  battles^  the  militia  would  be 
very  serviceable. 


X. 

Though  coast  defence  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  England,  yet  the  fleet  still  remains  the 
principal  instrument  of  her  power.  By  it  she  has 
won  her  place  in  the  world.  Its  victories,  from  La 
Hogue  and  Trafalgar,  have  more  than  anything 
else   established   her  Empire  and  raised  her  to   the 

*  Wachs,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct  when  he  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  a  landing  could  be  easily  effected  at 
Dover. 
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position  of  first  naval  power.  It  forms  tlie  bond 
which  unites  the  various  members  of  the  Empire, 
scattered  as  they  are  over  the  globe.  Its  business  is 
to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  beat  him,  and 
to  protect  the  British  merchant  fleet  on  all  seas. 
Whether  it  can  do  this,  and  what  it  can  do,  nobody 
can  tell;  it  is  an  unknown  quantity,  for,  since  the 
time  when  it  attained  the  greatest  comparative  strength, 
a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in  everything 
connected  with  warfare.  What  gave  the  British  fleet 
victory  was,  above  all,  the  incomparable  aptness  of  the 
English  sailors  and  seafaring  people ;  on  this  depended 
their  superiority  in  manoeuvring  their  three-masted, 
full-rigged  ships.  In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels  the 
sailor  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  skilled  workman :  he 
set  the  sails  and  looked  after  everything  connected 
with  the  motion  of  the  ship.  As  soon  as  the  ship  went 
into  action,  motion,  as  far  as  possible,  ceased,  and  the 
sailor  was  a  soldier  pure  and  simple.  But  now  these 
two  functions  are  divided.  The  work  of  moving 
the  ship  is  attended  to  by  a  small  number  of  engineers, 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew  being  turned  to  account  in  the 
fighting.  Here,  of  course,  the  experienced  seaman 
will  have  the  advantage,  because  he  alone  will  use  his 
arms  with  accuracy  and  coolness  ;  and  he  has  a  special 
opportunity  of  showing  his  qualities  in  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels.  As  regards  the  officers,  the  steady 
handling  of  a  ship  in  action  is  now  a  much  nicer  and 
more  difficult  business  than  it  formerly  was ;  and 
officers  are  more  frequently  called  on  to  command 
a  vessel.  Each  ship  and  engine  form  a  single  fight- 
ing machine,  and  with  it  the  commander  must  have 
an  accurate  acquaintance,  if  he  wishes  to  carry  it, 
in  action,  exactly  within  range  for  his  own  object,  yet 
out  of  range  of  any  crushing  fire  from  the  enemy ;  at 
the  same  time  he  must  avoid  collision  with  friend  or 
foe.  Momentum,  the  product  of  mass  and  velocity, 
is  here  so  important  an  element,  that  every  impact 
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puts  the  vessel  in  jeopardy  ;  to  this  raust  be  added 
the  danger  arising  from  the  enemy's  heavy  shot  and 
torpedoes.  The  management  of  a  sailing  ship  in 
action  was  much  easier  than  that  of  a  modern  armour- 
clad;  the  more  artificial  the  instrument,  the  better 
and  more  adroit  the  worker  it  requires.  If,  then, 
England  possesses  a  great  initial  advantage  in  her 
experienced  seafaring  people,  the  circumstances  have, 
it  must  be  said,  radically  changed ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  her  navy  will  answer  the  new  condition 
of  things,  and  the  new  demands  made  upon  it. 

But  farther, — the  eflBciency  of  a  fleet  depends  in  a 
totally  different  degree  from  what  it  did  formerly,  on 
the  floating  machine.  A  weak,  slow  vessel  can,  even 
with  the  choicest  crew,  efi'ect  nothing  against  a  quick, 
powerful  vessel.  The  commander  is  now-a-daj^s  the 
driver  of  a  great  engine ;  and  this  must  answer  its 
purpose,  or  else  the  ablest  captain  is  of  no  avail. 
Finally,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  modern  ships  of  war  that 
they  require  to  be  built  on  special  lines ;  and  their  con- 
struction costs  much  time  and  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  iron  ship,  with  all  its  engines,  can 
be  constructed  much  more  rapidly  than  was  the  wooden 
ship  of  old  days.  The  division  of  labour  and  accuracy 
in  all  details  are  helps  that  were  formerly  unknown. 
In  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  North,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year,  brought  their  weak  navy  to  a  condition 
which  enabled  them  to  establish  an  effective  blockade 
on  the  ports  and  the  long  coast-line  of  the  Southern 
States.  But  their  opponents  had  no  fleet  either 
— only  single  cruisers,  which  went  out  not  to  fight, 
but  to  destroy  merchantmen.  In  a  great  war  with 
England  the  blows  would  fall  rapidly.  Vessels  of 
war  cannot  be  improvised,  and  merchant  ships  can 
no  longer  be  turned  into  fighting  ships  as  in  former 
times.  Everything  that  has  been  tried  in  this  regard 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  after  largo  ex- 
penditure  of  money,  the   best  fast-sailing   steamers 
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can  be  transformed  into  only  very  defective  cruisers  ; 
for  purposes  of  actual  fighting,  they  are  perfectly 
useless  :  the  German  volunteer  fleet  in  1870  remained 
a  paper  one.  According  to  English  experience,  even 
those  ships  which,  with  a  view  to  their  being  possibly 
turned  to  account  as  fighting  ships,  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  build  according  to  the  directions 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Admiralty,  are  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  modern  artillery  in  action. 
Needless  to  add  that  all  the  steamers  built  with  the 
express  purpose  of  making  fast  passages,  are  so  weak 
in  build,  that  their  employment  in  war  is  out  of  the 
question.  Ships,  therefore,  not  specially  built  as 
men-of-war  are  to  be  considered  simply  as  transports. 
Hence  the  late  arrangements  which  the  Government 
have  concluded  with  the  American  lines,  have  merely 
provided  that  their  vessels  may  be  taken  up  and 
employed  as  armed  troopers. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  completely  changed 
the  position  of  England  is,  that  whereas,  after  her 
victory  over  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
in  1805  she  exercised  undisputed  sway  in  all  seas,  so 
that  no  coalition  of  the  other  Powers  dared  to  oppose 
her, — at  the  present  time  a  number  of  other  states  are 
possessed  of  formidable  navies.  Of  these  the  navy  of 
France  appears  to  be  a  match  for  that  of  England. 
This  rapid  advance  of  the  French  marine  (as  well  as  the 
fortification  of  Cherbourg)  is  due  specially  to  Napo- 
leon III.  As  lately  as  1852  the  superiority  of  England 
was  so  undisputed  that  nobody  thought  of  its  being  in 
danger.  At  that  time  France  had  only  twenty-seven 
ships  of  the  line,  of  which  the  half  were  unfit  for 
service,  and  only  two  were  screw  vessels  ;  in  185S  she 
possessed  forty  steamships  of  the  line  and  forty-six 
steam  frigates.  According  to  the  list  issued  in  April, 
1887,  by  Admiral  Aube,  Minister  of  Marine,  the  French 
fleet  in  active  service  consists  of  360  vessels,  viz.  22 
armoured  corvettes,  10  armoured  cruisers,  11  armoured 
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coast-defence  ships,  4  armoured  gun-boats,  10  floating 
batteries,  9  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  15  of  the  second, 
18  of  the  third,  3  torpedo-cruisers,  16  fast  boats  {avisos) 
of  the  first  class,  26  of  the  second,  5  of  the  third,  14  fast 
transports,  8  fast  torpedo-boats,  20  gun-boats,  42  gun- 
sloops,  1  gun-pontoon,  9  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  68 
torpedo-boats,  26  transports,  16  sailing-vessels,  3 
training-ships."  To  these  360  fighting  ships  (though, 
strictly  speaking,  the  training-ships  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  them,)  must  be  added  60  vessels,  of 
which  some  are  still  on  the  stocks,  and  some  have  been 
already  launched,  viz.  2  armoured  gun-boats,  1  torpedo- 
cruiser,  2  fast  boats  (avisos) j  2  fast  transports,  and  53 
torpedo-boats;  so  that  the  fleet  numbers  in  all  420 
vessels.  Of  this  total,  67  are  condemned,  and  18  of 
them  passed  out  of  the  service  in  the  year  1887. 
Therefore,  though  all  the  remaining  vessels  cannot  be 
pronounced  battle-worthy,  the  strength  of  the  French 
navy  may  be  set  down  at  353  ships.*     The  English  fleet 

'  Tn  1888,  the  Freoch  navy  consisted  of  .388  stram  ships  of 
war,  of  which  41  were  ironclads,  10  building, — 29  large  cruisers, 
and  140  steam-vessels  and  torpedo-boats. — Tr. 

*  The  French  torpedo-boats,  lately  constructed,  seem  to  be 
very  faulty.  A  short  time  ago,  No.  102  upset  within  sight  of 
Toulon,  and  six  of  her  crew  were  drowned.  On  Thursday, 
March  2l8t  of  the  present  year,  torpedo-boat  No.  1 10  left  Havre 
for  Cherbourg,  and  when  off  Bartieur,  went  down  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  with  her  crew  of  fourteen  hands.  Of  the  torpedo-boats 
lately  constructed  for  the  French  Government,  no  fewer  than 
fifty  have  proved  so  unseaworthy,  that  they  will  have  to  be 
overhauled  at  a  cost  of  600/.  each.  And  when  the  money 
i«  expended,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will  be 
efficient.  So  much  is  admitted  by  Admiral  Krantz,  Minister 
of  Marine.  The  late  Minister,  Admiral  Aube,  did  not  believe 
in  large  ironclads.  He  recommended  light,  fast-sailing  cruisers, 
attended  by  a  cloud  of  torpedo-boats,  as  the  fighting  fleet  of 
the  future  ;  accordingly,  he  had  these  torpedo-boats  built.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  we  manage  these  things  better  than 
they  do  in  France.  Our  torpedo-boats,  and  even  larg(!r  vessels, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  performance  of  the  Sandfiy 
during  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  last  summer  does  not  tend 
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on  January  1st,  1 887,  numbered  533  vessels,  made  up  as 
follows: — 62  armour-clad  ships,  34  iron  corvettes,  28 
gun-sloops,  40  cruisers,  134  gunboats,  11  transports, 
74  guardships,  1 50  torpedo-boats.  Of  these  ships,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Admiral 
Symonds,  no  longer  seaworthy;  of  the  62  armour- 
clads,  only  15  can  be  driven  at  full  speed;  all  French 
ships  are  armed  with  breech-loading  guns,  of  English 
ships  only  9.  The  English  navy  estimates  for  1884-85 
amounted  to  8,600,000^.,^  the  French  to  7,400,000/., 
of  which  sums  there  were  expended  on  building  and 
equipping  ships:  in  France,  1,819,360Z, ;  in  England, 
912,415Z.  France  had,  in  course  of  building,  15  armour- 
clads  and  8  armoured  gun-boats;  England,  12.®  In 
France  6  armour-clads  were  made  ready  for  sea,  in 
England  2.  In  shipbuilding  France  employed  22,852 
workmen,  England  18,441.  Besides  this,  two  points 
worthy  of  consideration  are  favourable  to  France.  In 
England  the  crews  of  the  vessels  are  raised  by  the 
Government  exactly  as  if  they  were  the  ships  of  private 

to  inspire  imich  confidence  in  her  or  in  the  class  of  vessel  to 
which  she  belongs. — Tr. 

^  The  navy  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1889, 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  13,082,800Z.,  and  the  services  of 
62,400  seamen  and  marines.  In  the  official  list  of  vessels, 
issued  last  January,  there  appeared  the  names  of  400  vessels 
of  all  classes  "  in  commission,"  besides  105  engaged  in  harbour 
service. — Tb,. 

^  In  1888,  28  vessels  were  in  process  of  construction  for  the 
English  navy,  viz.  7  screw  cruisers,  2  screw  sloops,  13  screw 
gun-boats,  1  screw  torpedo  depot  ( Vulcan^  8,  6,C20  tons,  12,000 
h.p.),  1  sailing  brig  {Mayjlower),  1  composite  vessel  {Research, 
320  tons,  450  h.p.),  1  torpedo  gun-boat,  2  composite  gun-boats. 
The  largest  vessel  building  was  the  Blake,  of  the  "  Admiral " 
class, — 12  guns,  12,000  tons,  20,000  h.p.  Six  of  the  new  gun- 
boats, each  of  735  tons,  and  carrying  two  heavy  guns,  are 
engined  up  to  2,500  h.p.,  with  natural  draught,  and  4,500  h.p., 
with  forced  draught,  which  ought,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
give  these  boats  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  Sheldrake^  of  this 
class,  was  launched  on  March  3Uth  of  the  present  year.  She 
is  expected  to  develop  a  speed  of  twenty-one  knots. — Te. 
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persons ;  and  it  requires  a  considerable  time  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  men.  During  the  Crimean  War 
even  the  finest  ships  had  to  wait  five  or  six  months 
before  getting  together  their  complements  ;  indeed,  it 
was  with  very  great  trouble  that  the  crews  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  were  raised  to  their  full  number  ;  and  these 
same  crews  were,  according  to  the  emphatic  avowal  of 
Admiral  Napier,  "  most  miserable."  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  there  exists  the  system  of  the  inscri'piion 
maritime,  somewhat  similar  to  the  German  wehrverf as- 
sung.  Every  seaman  fit  for  service,  coasting  sailors 
and  fishermen  included,  belongs  either  actively  or  as  a 
reserve  man  to  the  navy,  and  if  not  already  in  service, 
may  be  summoned  at  any  moment;  so  that  each  ship 
is  within  a  few  weeks  manned  with  blue-jackets  and 
marines,  all  of  whom  have  gone  through  a  course  of 
training  for  service.  It  is  true,  the  greater  part  of 
the  naval  reinforcements  is  drawn  from  the  inland 
population.  This  system  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
merchant-service,  and  in  time  of  war  leaves  mer- 
chantmen and  coasters  idle;  but  it  is  very  well 
adapted  for  naval  warfare,  and  especially  for  a  rapid 
offensive.  But  further  :  England,  on  account  of  her 
extended  colonial  empire,  and  the  wide  ramifications 
of  her  commercial  interests,  is  compelled  to  keep 
almost  the  half  of  her  fleet  on  distant  stations.  In 
October,  1886,  of  a  total  of  256  ships,  131  were 
stationed  in  or  near  the  United  Kingdom,  125  in  foreign 
waters.  Of  course,  these  latter,  in  case  of  war  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  called  home  ;  but  only  the  24 
ships  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  could  be  quickly 
on  the  spot ;  besides,  the  colonies  could  not  be  left 
without  protection.  The  French  fleet,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  has  its  principal  force  concentrated  in 
Toulon,  Brest,  and  the  Channel  ports  ;  and  it  has  to 
defend  comparatively  unimportant  interests  of  a  com- 
mercial and  colonial  kind.  France  can,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  direct  her  heaviest  blow  against  the 
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Channel  fleet  and  England  itself;  on  the  other,  she 
can  block  the  way  to  India,  and  seize  Egypt.  Finally, 
if  we  consider,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
north  coast  of  France  is  unassailable,  while  that  of 
England  offers  a  number  of  weak  points,  we  may  affirm 
that,  for  the  time  being,  not  England,  but  France, 
dominates  the  Channel. 

But  once  more,  how  would  things  go  if  Engla..nd  were 
opposed  not  only  to  France,  but  to  a  coalition  of 
enemies  ?  Let  us  leave  out  of  account  even  the  two 
navies  next  in  efficiency  to  that  of  France,  namely, 
those  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  since  it  is,  from  political 
reasons,  highly  improbable  that  these  states  would, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  ally  themselves  with 
France  against  England.  The  addition  of  the  Russian 
or  the  American  fleet  would  turn  the  scale  against 
the  English.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement,  therefore, 
made  in  1878,  was  quite  inaccurate:  namely,  that  the 
English  fleet  was  as  powerful  as  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe  put  together;  it  may  in  fact  be  maintained 
that  the  British  fleet  at  present  is  by  no  means  fit  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  it  in 
a  great  war.  In  the  Egyptian  enterprise  of  1888, — 
when  England  had  no  enemy  at  sea, — after  Admiral 
Seymour  had  brought  together  thirty-four  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean  station,  the  East  India  station,  and 
the  Channel  fleet, — there  remained  only  one  ironclad 
of  the  tirst-class  {Hercules),  six  smaller  vessels,  and  a 
number  of  old  ships,  for  the  defence  of  the  English 
coasts ;  while  the  forces  left  in  charge  of  the  Asiatic 
stations  were  quite  inadequate.'^ 


^  The  Government  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  representations 
of  experts,  speaking  through  the  press,  and  notably  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  TeUgraph,  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  On  March  7th,  Lord  George  Hamilton  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  following  proposal:  "That 
it  is  ex[)edient  to  authorize  (a)  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  21,500,000L  for  the  purpose   of  building,  arming, 
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Of  the  internal  efficiency  of  the  English  fleet  only- 
professional  men  can  judge,  and  the  trial  of  it  can  be 
made  only  in  war.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  seem  to  justify  serious  reflection  ;  these  are  dealt 
with  in  the  well-known  paper  by  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  drawn  up  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  He  declares  plainly  that,  as  was 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  threatened  rupture  with 
Russia  in  1885,  England  was  nowise  prepared  to  wage 
a  war  by  sea,  and  that  the  diff'erence  between  what 
existed  and  what  was  required  was  very  great.  There 
was  not,  as  in  other  Admiralties,  a  regular  head- 
quarters staff,  for  drawing  up  well-digested  plans  of 
war  with  the  countries  coming  specially  under  con- 
sideration from  time  to  time.  And  yet,  owing  to 
the  extent  of  her  foreign  possessions,  no  country 
provoked  the  attack  of  an  enemy  more,  or  at 
more  various  points,  than  England ;  and  in  this  age 
of  steam  and  electricity,  the  loss  of  a  position  or 
of  a  battle  at  the  very  outset,  might  be  decisive. 
With  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  navy.  Lord 
Charles  considers  the  number  of  commanding  officers 
sufficient,  but  says  that  of  officers  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  300  are  required,  and  sub-lieutenants 
in  still  larger  numbers.  The  number  of  engineers 
and  stokers  is  quite  inadequate,  and  cannot  be  in- 
creased rapidly,  because  only  trained  men  are  of  any 
use.  The  transport  is  satisfactorily  organized.  In 
the  Egyptian  expedition  the  Grovernment  had,  within 

equipping,  and  completing  for  sea  vessels  for  her  Majesty's 
navy  ;  of  this  expenditure  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000,000^.  to 
be  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  seven  years 
ending  on  March  31  st,  1896,  and  a  sura  not  exceeding 
ll,500,O00Z.  to  be  issued  out  of  the  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment for  naval  services  daring  the  five  linancial  years  ending 
on  March  Slst,  1894."  The  Government  intends  to  add  seventy 
vessels  to  the  navy.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
hold  that  the  Government  proposals  will  add  only  from  two 
to  four  vessels  to  the  real  fighting  strength  of  the  country. — Ta. 
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a  very  short  time,  116  vessels  placed  at  its  disposal. 
The  paper  passes  a  severe  censure  on  the  want  of 
sufficient  depots  for  munitions  of  war,  food  supplies, 
coal,  &c.,  and  calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  any 
organization  for  placing  in  active  service  the  seamen 
of  the  reserve.  The  entire  forty-eight  ships  of  the 
first  French  reserve  could  be  made  ready  for  service 
in  forty-eight  hours  ;  in  England,  twenty,  at  the  most, 
would  be  ready  for  sea,  but  not  ready  for  action,  in  five 
days.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  completiug  the 
crews  of  coast-defence  ships.  The  coaling-stations 
abroad  are  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  ships 
have  repeatedly  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get 
victualled.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  business  is  that 
connected  with  guns  and  ammunition.  The  bursting 
cannon  and  defective  small  arms  need  not  be  men- 
tioned :  the  fact  is,  guns  even  of  small  calibre  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  number  to  arm  the  fortresses ;  and 
the  best  powder  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  certain 
that  the  English  fleet  possesses  artillery  of  but  very 
moderate  power;  and  many  of  the  hastily-built  ships 
have  not  answered  the  expectations  of  their  builders 
and  the  public,  as  witness  the  sudden  loss  of  the 
Captain,  Vanguard,  &c.  The  best  crews  in  the 
world  will  not  make  a  dogged  fight  in  defective 
ships  which  prove  unfit  in  action.  With  reference 
to  the  administration  of  the  navy,  the  grossest 
abuses  have  lately  been  brought  to  light.  More- 
over, there  seems  to  be  an  incontestable  necessity 
that  a  professional  sailor  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty — not  a  civilian  selected  with  an  eye 
to  Parliamentary  duties,  and  changed  with  every 
change  of  ministry,  so  that  each  First  Lord  stops  the 
reforms  begun  by  his  predecessor  and  begins  new 
ones  of  his  own.  On  the  whole,  England  lies  under 
a  pressing  necessity  to  strain  every  nerve  to  make 
good    these    defects,    and    to   increase    the    hitting 


power  of  her  fleet, — a  duty  she  has  neglected  out  of  a 
spirit  of  false  economy.®  Only  by  reforms  rapidly  carried 
through,  and  by  the  establishment  of  colonial  fleets, 
can  the  British  navy  be  raised  again  to  the  level  of  its 
great  mission. 

We  now  come  to  consider  a  question  relating  to 
international  law.  Lord  Palmerston  committed  an 
unpardonable  blunder  in  rejecting,  in  1857,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  United  States,  to  which  all  the  other 
Governments  were  ready  to  agree,  viz.  that  private 
property  at  sea  should,  in  time  of  war,  be  regarded  as 
privileged,  and  allowed  to  go  free.  People  in  England 
do  not  even  yet  seem  to  perceive  that  this  free- 
dom is  a  British  interest  of  the  first  order.  The  Paris 
Declaration  on  maritime  law  of  March  30th,  1856, 
was  a  great  step  in  advance,  but,  after  all,  only  a  half- 
measure  :  it  protects  only  neutrals,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages during  war-time  fall  to  them.  When,  in  1859, 
the  bare  possibility  presented  itself  that  England 
might  be  involved  in  the  Franco- Austrian  war,  the 
insurance  premium  on  English  ships  rose  so  high  that 
only  neutrals  were  selected  to  carry  freights  ;  and  bad 
American  ships  in  Canton  or  Calcutta  received  fifty 
per  cent,  freightage  more  than  good  English  ones. 
And  yet  England,  irrespective  of  ttie  fact  that  she  is 
legally  bound  by  the  Declaration,  save  as  towards  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  which  did  not  agree  to  it, 
cannot  draw  back  from  its  provisions.  For,  as 
she  was  compelled,  in  1854,  to  abandon  the  principles 
of  her  old  Navigation  law  simply  because  the  neutrals 
would  not  have  put  up  with  it  any  longer,  so  she  cannot 

*  The  naval  review  in  the  summer  of  1887  has  served  to 
confirm  the  opinions  summarized  above.  Admiral  Symonds 
bestows  the  highest  praise  on  the  officers  and  men,  but  subjects 
the  material  to  a  very  severe  criticism.  Eighteen  armour-clads 
he  declares  to  be  worthless ;  and  the  torpedoes  proved  quite 
unserviceable. 
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now,  and  for  the  same  reason,  go  back  to  those  prin- 
ciples. Nothing,  in  fact,  remains  for  her  but  to  take 
the  second  step,  and  give  to  English  bottoms  the  same 
security  which  the  Paris  Declaration  conferred  on  neu- 
trals. The  English  fleet  cannot  protect  effectually 
the  enormous  merchant  navy  of  England  scattered  over 
all  seas.  The  days  of  convoys  are  past.  If,  now  com- 
merce were  under  cover  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  private  property  at  sea,  the  whole  naval 
force  would  be  available  for  real  action.  The  usual 
objection  advanced  against  this  view,  that  England's 
most  effective  weapon  is  her  power  to  destroy  by  her 
cruisers  the  commerce  of  her  enemies,  has  no  force  : 
for  the  moment  war  broke  out,  the  telegraph  would 
convey  orders  to  all  vessels  that  had  anything  to  fear, 
to  make  for  neutral  harbours.  How  trifling,  for 
example,  was  the  damage  which  France,  with  all  her 
superiority  at  sea,  w^as  able  to  inflict  on  Grermany 
during  the  war  of '70-71  !  The  real  and  only  hardship 
is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  vessels  lying  idle. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  affair  for  England.  The 
Continental  states,  in  time  of  war,  procure,  by  rail- 
way, those  necessaries  which  come  from  abroad ;  and 
they  are  only  a  little  dearer.  Bub  England,  as  an 
island,  with  her  large  population,  requires  (as  I  said  at 
the  outset)  constant  supplies  by  sea,  and  would  be 
forced  to  capitulate  instantly,  if  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  cutting  these  off.  "  If  our  commerce  by  sea  is 
stopped  now,  we  perish  by  starvation,"  is  the  admission 
of  Mr.  H.  Boyd  Kin  near  in  a  letter  to  the  Bi.  James's 
Gazette  of  October  28th,  1886.  The  corn  which  Eng- 
land produces  is  enough  to  supply  her  wants  for  only 
four  months,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  harvest.  If  the 
supply  were  cut  off  in  the  spring,  England  would  suffer 
famine ;  and  this  supply  could  all  the  more  easily  be 
cut  off,  as  it  no  longer  comes  principally,  as  it  did  in 
former  times,  from  the  Baltic,  but  from  the  Black  Sea, 
America,    aud   India.       On  this   account,    England's 
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enemies,  because  they  do  not  live  under  a  like  pressure, 
would  throw  themselves  by  preference  into  a  war  of 
cruisers,  especially  as,  in  such  a  war,  less  depends  on 
superiority  in  numbers  and  quality  than  on  adroitness 
and  speed ;  and  they  could  carry  on  such  a  war  against 
England  much  more  effectively  than  she  against  them. 
If  a  cruiser,  armed  with  the  big  guns  of  the  present 
time,  did  not  wish  to  capture  a  merchant-ship,  and 
take  her  into  the  nearest  of  its  own  harbours,  for  fear 
of  being  caught  by  the  enemy's  fleet, — it  could  send 
her  to  the  bottom  with  one  shot,  and  make  off  before 
meurof-war  could  come  up.  The  confederate  cruiser, 
Alabama  J  alone  inflicted  on  the  comparatively  small 
merchant  marine  of  the  Northern  States  a  loss  of 
more  than  3,000,000Z.  sterling.  In  Admiral  Aube's 
opinion,  twenty  cruisers  of  the  first  class  could  anni-. 
hilate  British  commerce. 

XI. 

Ip  the  condition  of  the  fleet  is  at  present  so  far 
below  the  duties  required  of  it,  that  of  the  British 
land  forces  is  simply  pitiable.  England  alone  has 
persevered  in  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  for 
her  army,  and  will  probably  be  obliged  to  do  so  also 
in  the  future,  for  the  largest  part  of  her  army  will 
have  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  to  which  soldiers 
raised  by  conscription  cannot  be  sent.  That  mode, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  militia. 
Such  an  army  will  always,  notwithstanding  its  cost, 
be  small ;  and  the  English  army  has,  by  comparison, 
always  been  small.  But  in  former  limes  it  was  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  by  the  long  service  of 
the  men,  their  complete  separation  from  the  civilian 
and  his  interests  ;  and,  through  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  professional  and  caste  feeling;  it 
was  a  short,  but  an  excellently  tempered  and  sharpened 
weapon.     Beaugeaud  said :  ''  L'infanterie  anglaise  est 
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la  premiere  du  monde ;  heureusement  il  n*y  en  a  pas 
beaucoup.^'  All  that  has  now  been  changed.  The 
greatest  drawback  in  an  army  recruited  by  enlistment, 
consists  in  its  incapacity  to  be  very  considerably 
increased  in  case  of  war ;  it  competes  for  its  supply  of 
men  with  all  the  other  departments  of  the  labour 
market,  and  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  market. 
With  all  her  exertions,  England,  in  the  Crimean  War, 
placed  only  50,000  men  in  the  field.  It  is  still  more 
difficult,  during  a  war,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  occur. 
Now,  in  order  to  make  possible  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength  in  case  of  war  breaking  out, 
it  was  sought  after  1871  (since  conscription  was 
not  ventured  upon, — not  to  mention  the  adoption  of 
universal  compulsory  service)  to  form  a  numerous 
Keserve,  by  shortening  the  period  of  active  service. 
Lord  Cardwell,  the  War  Secretary  at  the  time,  after 
abolishing  purchase  among  the  officers,  introduced  two 
periods  of  service  for  the  men.  His  arrangements, 
though  a  good  deal  modified  by  his  successors,  are 
substantially  these  :  the  men  remain  either  seven  years 
with  the  colours,  and  five  years  in  the  reserve  (short 
service),  or  twelve  years  with  the  colours  (long  service). 
(Down  to  1871,  the  men  remained  with  the  colours, 
saldiers  by  profession,  as  long  as  they  were  physically 
capable.)  Now,  inasmuch  as,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  service,  no  pension  is  paid, — and  as  twelve 
years  with  the  colours  renders  the  men  unfit  to  take  up 
any  other  calling,  it  is  only  those  who  are  really  useless 
for  civil  life  that  enter  themselves  for  the  longer  period. 
Those  who  join  for  the  short  service  are  placed  for  the 
remainder  of  their  time  in  the  Army  Reserve ;  they 
receive  6/.  per  annum,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  up  on 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Reserve  of  the  second  class 
consists  of  the  men  who,  after  doing  the  full  term  of 
service,  are,  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  bound  to  rejoin 
the  army  in  case  of  war ;  they  receive  ninepence  per 
day ;  they  are  not  to  leave  the   country,  and   their 
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number  is  limited  to  1 0,000.  A  third  Reserve  has  been 
recently  formed  of  the  men  who  have  completed  their 
service  in  the  other  two ;  these  engage  for  four  years 
more,  and  are  called  out  only  after  the  other  Reserves. 
During  the  last  four  years  the  number  of  those  pre- 
senting themselves  for  the  short  service  has  increased, 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  labour 
market,  but  the  quality  has  deteriorated.®  In  1881  the 
minimum  age,  on  joining,  was  nineteen;  the  result  was 
great  gaps  in  the  contingent  of  new  recruits;  the  stan- 
dard of  age  had,  therefore,  to  be  lowered  to  eighteen. 
This  is  all  the  more  serious,  as  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  frequently  requires  service  in  hot  climates,  for 
which  the  European  is  unlit,  till  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  at  least  twenty-one  years.  But  to  obtain  such  men 
in  the  labour  market  is,  notwithstanding:  the  great 
expense  incurred,  too  difficult  a  matter.  Moreover,  in 
spite  of  all  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
desertion,  the  number  of  deserters  has  increased ;  in 
1885  it  amounted  to  5147  men,  or  three  per  cent,  of 
the  total  strength.  Many  men  make  it  a  business 
to  desert  after  receiving  the  bounty,  and  to  enlist  in 
some  other  regiment.  The  official  "  Annual  Return  " 
(1885)  states  that  of  38,20.9  recruits  sworn,  only  35,000 
were  passed,  that  in  three  months  4000  of  these  were 
discharged  as  unfit,  and  that  of  the  remaining  31,000, 
20,000  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  recruit- 
ing contingents  for  the  last  three  years  have  suffered, 
in  all,  a  diminution  of  forty-five  per  cent.  This 
explains  why,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
expended,  the  actual  army  reserve  duriug  the  last 
five  years  numbers  only  39,000  men;  that  in  all  the 
more  important  foreign  expeditions,  nearly  half  the 
soldiers  have  turned  out  unfit  for  service ;  and  that,  as 
a  regular  occurrence,  all  tactical  combinations  have 
to  be  broken  up  in  order   to  get   together   a   corps 

'  The  standard  of  height  has  lately  been  lowered  for  the 
Infantry  and  Foot  GuarcUi.— Te. 
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of  from  10,000  to  12,000  men.  When,  in  1882,  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  were  to  leave  for  Egypt,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  they  were  brought  up 
to  650  men  and  530  horses  each  ;  whilst  the  fifteen  regi- 
ments remaining  in  England  were  thus  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  that  they  could  not  within  three  months 
have  furnished  a  single  complete  brigade.  The 
"  Annual  Return  '^  states  that  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses  in  England  are  not  numerous  enough  to  enable 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  two  army  corps  to  be 
mobilized.  Not  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
Lord  Wolseley's  declaration  on  the  other  side  (April 
24th,  1887),  that  England  has  now  at  her  disposal  two 
strong  army-corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry, — that  is, 
more  than  she  has  put  into  the  field  since  the  days 
of  Marlborough, — more  than  Wellington  ever  com- 
manded, and  double  as  large  as  the  force  she  sent  to 
the  Crimea.  He  might  as  well  have  said,  when  he  was 
about  it,  that  the  English  army  is  superior  to  those 
that  won  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  A  com- 
parison between  past  and  present  is  pointless ;  the 
relation  to  the  armies  of  other  states  is  the  main 
thing  ;  for  the  strength  of  an  army  depends  on  the 
duties  laid  upon  it.  In  comparison  with  the  con- 
tinental armies,  the  English  army  stands  far  below 
those  which  Marlborough  and  Wellington  commanded, 
even  iK  it  were, — as  Marshal  Leboeuf  pretended  of  the 
French  army  in  1870, — ^*  archijpretre,  jusqu' au  dernier 
houton  de  guetre.'' 

Thy  Militia  exists  only  in  the  cadres.  The  men  as- 
semble annually  for  a  short  training ;  they  are  recruited, 
up  to  a  number  settled  by  law,  for  six  years,  and  are 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  They  can 
furtluT  re-en gag^  themselves  every  four  years  till 
iorty-tive.  In  a  pressing  emergency,  levy  by  lot  of 
all  m*  u  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be  resorted  to. 
The  Militia  Reserve  consists  of  a  limited  number  of 
men,    who,    in    consideration    of  annual   extra   pay 
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amounting  to  IZ.,  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  pass 
into  the  regular  army.  When  danger  threatens,  the 
Militia  is  by  the  Queen's  authority  called  to  arms ;  but 
it  can  be  employed  out  of  the  country  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  and  when  battalions  or  individual  militia- 
men come  forward  of  their  own  free  will.  The  military 
value  of  the  Militia  cannot  be  reckoned  very  high. 
It  stands,  in  respect  of  drill,  pretty  much  on  a 
level  with  the  German  Ersatz- Reservisten ;  it  has 
neither  military  train  nor  cadres  for  batteries,  and 
would  therefore  be  hard  to  bring  into  a  state  in  which 
it  could  seriously  undertake  military  operations.  Of 
even  less  value  are  the  Volunteers  of  all  classes,  who 
engage  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  as  soldiers  ; 
the  State  furnishes  the  equipment,  maintains  the 
permanent  staff,  and  makes  a  grant  of  30.5.  to  each 
volunteer  who  has  gone  through  the  prescribed  number 
of  drills  per  year.  The  number  of  volunteers  looks 
imposing  enough  on  paper;  but  they  would  be  no 
match  for  efficient  line  troops  ;  they  lack  training, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  modern  type.  Even  Lord 
Palmerston, — who  greatly  promoted  the  volunteer 
movement,  in  order  to  make  an  impression  abroad, — 
admitted  in  private  that  the  entire  body  of  English 
volunteers  could  not  hold  its  own  against  two  regi- 
ments of  Zouaves. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  army  is  in  even  a 
worse  plight  than  that  of  the  navy.  Here  too  we 
have  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  War  a  civilian, 
chosen  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  duties,  and  liable 
to  be  changed  at  any  moment.  The  War  Department 
is  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, which  transacts  all  affairs  relating  to  arms, 
equipment,  supplies,  munitions  of  war,  and  engineer- 
ing ;  the  Financial  Department,  which  takes  charge 
of  the  expenditure;  and  the  Military  department 
called  the  Horse  Guards,  in  which  is  centred  every- 
thing   that    relates    to   the    command  of   the    army. 
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The  "head  of  this  last  Department  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief (for  these  many  years  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge),  who  is  indeed  a  subordinate  of  the- 
Ministry,  but  who  practically  has  the  charge  of  all  mili- 
tary affairs  that  do  not  involve  finance.  On  the  whole^ 
the  administration  of  the  army  is  exceedingly  clumsy. 
A  general  staff  according  to  German  notions,  does  not 
exist ;  the  military  academies  of  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst  do  not  satisfy,  in  respect  either  of  quantity 
or  quality,  the  demands  which  are  at  once  laid  on 
the  officers,  as  a  body,  in  service  abroad.  Manoeuvres 
in  the  Continental  sense,  can  have  no  place,  because 
the  troops  dare  not  occupy  any  ground  without 
the  permission  of  the  owners,  and  must  confine 
themselves  to  twenty-three  square  kilometres^  space 
at  Aldershot.  The  artillery  looks  clumsy  and  hard 
to  move  j  the  infantry  is  not  thoroughly  drilled 
in  single  shooting  or  in  fighting  in  open  order ; 
the  cavalry,  of  whose  attack  at  Balaclava  the  French 
general  said  :  *'  C^est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre/'  receives  no  proper  instruction  in  out  post  duty. 
A  permanent  connection  between  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  army  and  large  tactical  units  or  mixed  bodies  of 
troops,  finds  no  place  in  the  system.  For  require- 
ments abroad  the  troops  are  got  together  anyhow — as 
circumstances  permit;  and  invariably  the  military 
authorities  become  involved  in  difficulties,  the  moment 
they  have  to  deal  with  extraordinary  exigencies.  The 
arms  leave  much  to  be  desired  ;  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Department,  on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of 
the  swords  and  bayonets  produced  by  English  makers, 
was  compelled  to  order  these  weapons  from  Cermany.^ 

1  On  the'lOth  February,  1887,  Lord  Harris,  Under-Secre- 
tary for  War,  denied  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  weapons 
were  tinserviceable.  They  had,  he  said,  been  previously  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  test;  the  demands  now  made  upon  them 
were  unduly  severe  (!)  Lord  Elphinstone  affirmed  that  the 
cutlasses  and  sword-bayonets  served  out  to  four  ships — Active, 
Volage,  Rover  and  Devastation, — had  turned  out  completely 
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The  powder,  too,  for  the  greater  part,  comes  from 
Germany.  The  artillery  is  insufficient,  and  even  now 
consists,  in  part,  of  muzzle-loaders.  For  the  infantry, 
a  rifle  was  introduced  some  time  ago  with  so  strong  a 
recoil  that  it  made  firing  exercises  very  difficult,  and 
spoiled  the  aim  ;  this,  in  fact,  contributed  largely  to 
the  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill :  but  it  is  said  that  the  rifle 
in  question  is  going  to  be  done  away  with.  Defective 
weapons  paralyze  beforehand  the  courage  of  the  best 
soldiers,  and  expose  troops  to  well-nigh  inevitable  de- 
feat.— The  discipline,  notwithstanding  its  severity,  f^ 
very  ineffectual;  which  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  army  is  recruited  from  the  very  lowest 
classes.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  drunkenness. 
Every  detachment  told  off  for  embarkation  for  foreign 
service  is,  for  some  days  before  its  departure,  confined 
to  barracks,  and  guarded  by  strong  patrols  of  other 
regiments. 

The  whole  question  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
(1)  The  army  has  been  experimented  upon  with,  the 
view  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  Purchase  has  been  abolished,  and  with  pur- 
chase, the  aristocratic  character  of  the  officers,  as  a 
body,  has  ceased.  The  ultimate  effect  of  these 
measures  has  not  yet  developed  itself;  and  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  changing  fortunes  of  parties  in 
Parliament  will  not  react  on  the  officers.  The  party 
in  power  appoints  to  the  higher  posts  as  they  fall 
vacant,  and  the  duty  of  doing  so  in  regard  to  each  post 
recurs — by  law  at  least — every  five  years.  (2)  The 
period  of  service  for  the  men  has  been  diminished,  and 
the  pay  has  not  been  proportionately  increased ; 
therefore  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  offscourings 
of  the  working  classes.  (3)  The  unfavourable  results 
in  the  matter  of  arms  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
never  asked — who  furnishes  the  best  article  ?  but — 

useless.  The  responsibility,  he  declared,  must  rest  with  the 
Ministry  of  War  which  issued  them. 
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.  with  whom  in  our  party  shall  we  place  the  order  ? 
(4)  The  natural  bravery  of  British  soldiers  need  not  be 
called  in  question  ;  but  the  army  on  which  Beaugeaud 
bestowed  the  encomium  quoted  above,  exists  no 
longer  :  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  saw 
the  last  of  it.  The  youth  of  the  men  and  their  defec- 
tive training,  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  would  be 
a  match  for  even  an  equal  number  of  soldiers  of  one  of 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  with  few  exceptions, every  English  officer  has  often 
faced  the  enemy, — and,  in  nearly  every  case,  with  a  small 
number  against  great  odds :  he  thus  gains  firmness 
and  readiness  in  action.  But  though,  for  this  reason, 
the  English  army  has  hitherto  been  in  a  position  to 
perform  even  difficult  enterprises — as  for  example  the 
Abyssinian  campaign, — these,  after  all,  were  compara- 
tively trifling  affairs,  and  the  objects  lay  at  hand,  so 
that  there  needed  no  far-reaching  combinations  to 
attain  them.  The  army,  in  fact,  lacks  the  practical 
and  theoretical  training  necessary  for  waging  war 
on  the  larger  scale  of  our  time.  Its  successes  in 
Afghanistan,  against  Arabi  Pasha,  and  in  Burma, 
prove  nothing  in  regard  to  a  great  war  :  the  French 
gained  no  real  superiority  by  their  successes  in  Algeria. 
To  be  sure,  the  victories  of  the  Russians  in  Asia 
were  also  won  over  tribes  ignorant  of  the  European 
art  of  war ;  and  in  regard  to  the  force  which  they 
could  oppose  in  Afghanistan  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  the  calculations  of  experts  differ  widely.  The 
latest  Indian  Army  Estimates  show  a  standing  army 
of  218,717  men,  of  whom  73,552  are  Europeans,  and 
145,165  natives.^     All  these,  however,  would  be  by  no 

^  In  1886-7  the  sanctioned  strength  of  the  Indian  army 
was  212,612  officers  and  men:  72,002  British,  and  140,610 
ISTatives.  But  the  actual  strength  did  not  reach  these  figures 
till  1887-8.  There  are  97  batteries  of  artillery,  of  which  9  are 
natives,  53  British  infantry  battalions,  and  9  regiments  of 
cavalry ;  48  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  148  battalions 
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means  available  against  Russia, — a  considerable  num- 
ber being  required  for  the  occupation  of  India.  The 
Russians  have,  up  to  the  present, — by  their  Transcas- 
pian  railway,  which  runs  eastward  as  far  as  Tschardjui, 
and  will  be  extended  northwards  in  the  direction  of 
Bokhara, — the  more  eftective  communication  for  the 
transport  of  troops.  England  is  the  richer  country ; 
but  the  Russian  troops  have  fewer  needs,  and  are  not 
impeded  by  the  huge  amount  of  baggage  which 
the  Indian  army  has  hitherto  required.  According  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  theatre  of  war,  the  number 
of  troops  would  probably  not  be  so  important  an  ele- 
ment as  the  timely  occupation,  in  force,  of  the  chief 
strategical  points. 

A  military  intervention  on  the  part  of  England 
in  Continental  wars  need  scarcely  be  discussed.  Cal- 
culations on  paper  prove  nothing  after  the  expe- 
riences of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  the  Egyptian 
Expedition.  The  protection  of  India  and  the  Colonies 
being  the  first  necessity,  all  the  remaining  forces,  in  a 
great  war  against  an  enemy  who  had  a  powerful  fleet  at 
his  disposal,  would  be  pressingly  needed  to  defend  Eng-^ 
land  herself.  And  in  this  connection  we  must  remem- 
ber that  a  strong  body  of  troops  is  required,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  for  the  occupation  of  Ireland. 
An  English  Admiral  has  lately  proved  that  France, 
if  we  consider  its  present  means  of  transport  and  the 
defective  coast  defences  of  England,  would  be  in  a 
position,  after  five  days'  preparation,  to  throw  on  the 
English  coast  five  army  corps  of  40,000  men  each,  if 
the  English  fleet  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
this.  Three  of  these  army  corps  would  be  able  to  beat 
down  all  resistance  which  England  could  offer. — Now, 
the  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  Great 
Britain  from  such  an  invasion  were  described  in  a 

and  corps  of  infantry.  In  police  duty  and  frontier  service,  the 
military  force  is  supplemented  by  163,000  native  police, 
officered  mainly  by  Europeaus. — Tr. 
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letter  addressed  to  the  Defence  Commission  of  1859 
by  Lord  Overstone,  a  member  of  the  great  banking 
house  of  Jones  Loyd.  In  this  report  the  following 
passages  occur  : — 

**The  calamities  attendant  on  foreign  invasion  must  be 
serious;  but  upon  a  country  circumstanced  as  Great  Britain 
is  they  would  fall  with  peculiar  and  overwhelming  severity. 
The  limited  extent  of  the  country  would  seriously  restrict  our 
means  of  protracted  defence.  The  immense  amouat  of  our 
accumulated  capital  would  afford  to  the  enemy  the  ready 
means  for  levying  his  heavy  exactions.  The  complicated 
and  very  delicate  network  of  credit  which  overlies  all  the 
multitudinous  transactions  of  the  country  would  vibrate 
throughout  upon  the  first  touch  of  our  soil  by  a  foreign 
invader,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  subject  to  a  sudden 
and  fearful  collapse,  whilst  the  confusion  and  distress  pro- 
duced amongst  the  labouring  classes  would  be  truly  fearful. 
Millions  of  our  labouring  population  depend  for  their  daily 
maintenance  upon  trading  and  manufacturing  enterprise, 
the  vital  principle  of  which  is  the  undisturbed  state  of  public 
order,  confidence,  and  credit.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  en- 
large upon  these  considerations  ;  they  would  follow  as  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  landing  of  an  invading  army, 
without  reference  to  ulterior  operations ;  and  the  serious 
import  of  them  cannot  be  overstated. 

"  Further,  I  am  asked  my  opinion,  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  occupation  of  London  by  an  invading  army,-  books,  secu- 
rities, and  public  property  having  been  previously  removed,  and 
private  property  being  respected  by  the  invader.  I  cannot 
contemplate  or  trace  to  its  consequences  such  a  supposition. 

My  only   answer  is, — it  must  never  be An  invading 

army  occupying  London  will  be  in  possession  of  the  centre  of 
our  governmental  system,  the  centre  of  internal  communica- 
tion, the  centre  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  transactions 
of  the  whole  country  are  daily  adjusted,  the  centre  of  our 
financial  system  ;  and  as  Woolwich  must  of  course  be  included 
in  the  fate  of  London,  the  enemy  will  hold  the  chief  depot  of 
our  military  resources.  Can  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  ?  But  suppose  the  enemy  respect  private  property,  and 
endeavour  to  allay  alarm,  to  restore  confidence,  to  obviate 
confusion,  and  to  give  to  his  presence  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary occupation.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  supposed  there 
would  exist  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  blow  had  been  struck, 
that  the  deep  humiliation  had  been  sustained ;  that  the  means 
of  satisfying  his   exactions  are   under  the   command  of  the 
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enemy  ;  that  the  means  of  further  and  effectual  resistance  are 
doubtful,  whilst  the  calamities  attending  it  are  certain  and 
overwhelming.  Under  these  circumstances,  many,  no  doubt 
with  a  noble  spirit  would  counsel  determined  and  persevering 
resistance  at  all  hazards  and  under  any  sacrifice ;  but  many 
would  deem  such  courage  to  be  recklessness,  and  would  think 
the  time  come  for  bending  under  the  blow,  and  that  no  rational 
alternative  remains  but  that  of  purchasing  the  withdrawal  of 
the  enemy.  Which  of  these  conflicting  views  would  prevail,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  determine. 

"  The  efforts,  however,  of  a  country  thus  humiliated,  para- 
lyzed, dispirited,  and  divided  in  opinion,  would  not,  I  fear,  lead 
to  any  satisfactory  result. 

"  A  serious  apprehension  of  invasion,  still  more  the  actual 
landing  of  an  invading  army  in  force,  would,  I  apprehend, 
necessitate  the  immediate  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  this  would  be  followed  by  the  preva- 
lence of  monetary  alarm,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
ter of  panic.  Money  would  be  withdrawn  from  savings  banks, 
from  all  parties  holding  money  at  call.  To  meet  these 
demands.  Government  securities  must  be  brought  to  market 
in  unusual  quantities  at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  the 
Government  would  be  shaken,  and  the  disposition  to  invest  in 
Government  securities  would,  from  the  same  cause,  be  se- 
riously checked.  The  consequence  is  obvious  ;  a  heavy  fall 
in  the  price  of  public  securities,  a  prostration  of  public  credit, 
and  grievous  inconvenience,  amounting  not  improbably  to  the 
absolute  suspension  of  the  usual  course  of  mfonetary  opera- 
tions." 

After  showing  that  Eng-land  can  count  upon  no  help 
from  abroad  to  ward  off  these  dangers,  Lord  Overstone 
concludes  thus  : — 

"With    ourselvps    alone    must    rest    the    defence    of    the 

country We  have  means  for  defence   of  every   kind ; 

national  wealth,  engineering  skill,  personal  courage, 
amply  sufficient  to  ensure  our  safety.  We  have  warn- 
ing enough  to  awake  our  vigilance.  If  we  prove  too  apathe- 
tic to  take  the  necessary  precautions  or  make  the  requisite 
efforts,  or  too  short-sighted  and  seltish  to  submit  to  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice,  we  must  bow  to  the  fate  which  the  whole  world 
will  declare  that  we  have  deserved." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  since  to  increase  the  powers  of  defence 
possessed  by  England.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely 
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the  army  and  navy  whicb,  under  tlie  sliort- sighted 
Manchester  economy  of  her  modern  statesmen,  have 
suffered  most.  When  Lord  R.  Churchill  complained 
that  since  188 1  the  Army  and  Navv  Estimates  had 
increased  from  25,000,000/.  to  30,000  OOOZ.,  he  over- 
looked the  fact — which  Lord  G.  Hamilton  pointed  out 
— that  this  increase  was  the  consequence  of  years  of 
neglect  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power,  and  that 
it  was  not  suJEcient  to  enable  the  most  necessary 
measures  of  improvement  to  be  carried  out.  Much 
can  be  done,  where  sufficient  means  are  at  hand,  to 
strengthen  the  fleet  and  protect  the  Empire,  but 
another  element  is  necessary — namely,  time.  Eng- 
land will  never  be  able  to  create  a  respectable  army, 
no  matter  how  great  her  expenditure  be,  as  long  as 
she  sticks  to  her  recruiting  system.  Even  her  victories 
in  former  times  were  won  really  by  the  help  of  foreign 
auxiliary  troops,  and  these,  thank  Heaven,  she  can 
get  no  longer — in  Germany,  at  any  rate.  Eveu  if  she 
adopted  conscription  (and  such  a  measure  would  re- 
volutionize the  whole  commercial  life  of  the  country), 
the  process  would  require  so  much  time,  that  con- 
scription cannot  be  taken  into  account  as  a  means 
of  meeting  'present  exigencies.  If  she  wishes  to 
intervene  effectually  in  those  Continental  complica- 
tions in  the  east  of  Europe  which  touch  her  so  nearly, 
she  must  revert  to  the  system  of  subsidies,  by  which, 
down  to  1815,  she  made  up  for  her  military  defici- 
encies. Unquestionably  she  could  throw  a  heavy 
weight  into  the  scale,  if,  for  example,  she  took  into 
her  pay  the  brave  army  of  the  Turks,  and  placed  it  for 
fighting  purposes,  under  British  officers.  Means  for 
doing  so  lie  at  her  disposal  in  far  greater  measure 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  such  an 
idea  would  seem  to  modern  British  statesmen  mon- 
strous ;  the  majority  of  them  would  prefer,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  R.  Churchill,  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  absolute  non-intervention, — which,  to  be  sure,  would 
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enable  them  to  reduce  the  income-tax  by  a  few  pence. 
Even  on  the  Tory  side  attempts  are  made  to  draw 
out  of  existing  international  engagements,  in  order 
that  England  may  by  no  conceivable  possibility  be 
involved  in  war.  It  is  enough  merely  to  refer  to 
the  ignominious  wresting  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Luxembourg  in  1867,  by  Lord  Derby ;  and 
now  so  recently  as  the  4th  of  February,  1887,  one 
*'  Diplomaticus  "  in  the  Standard,  explained  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  (the  breach 
of  which  neutrality  was  made  even  by  the  Gladstone 
Ministry  in  1870,  by  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
France,  a  casus  belli)  did  not  bind  England  to  oppose 
the  mere  march  of  French  or  German  troops  through 
the  country,  provided  both  Powers  would  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  the  possessory  right  of  Belgium  ! 

This  policy  appears  singularly  short-sighted.  It 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Pjngland  in  this  way  makes 
the  world  believe  she  cannot  or  will  not  go  to  war; 
but  in  that  case,  other  states  will  not  scruple  to 
attack  the  most  vital  English  interests;  and  Great 
Britain  will  have  the  alternative  placed  before 
4ier,  either  to  put  up  with  such  attacks,  or  to 
defend  herself  under  most  unfavourable  conditions. 
England  has  lately  received  slights  at  the  hands 
not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  France,  which  in  earlier 
days  would  have  been  followed  by  war.  One  has 
only  to  think  of  the  perfidious  occupation  of  the 
New  Hebrides ;  and  compare  the  controversy  about 
the  insult  offered  to  the  missionary,  Pritchard,  in 
1845,  with  the  way  in  which  people  in  London 
recently  took  the  ill-usage  of  Mr.  Shaw,  in  Madagas- 
car. Lord  Palmerston,  in  such  matters,  saw  more 
clearly.  He  gave  himself  up  to  no  delusions  regard- 
ing the  military  capabilities  of  England,  but  he  knew 
that  her  prestige  as  a  great  nation  could  be  preserved 
only  by  the  constant  exercise  of  her  power.  True, 
he  often  abused  that  power  against  the  weak  ;  but  he 
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did  not  hesitate,  wlien  he  could  do  so  with  success, 
to  oppose  powerful  governments,  and  he  understood 
how  by  his  policy  to  play  one  foreign  Power  against 
another. 

They  have  changed  all  that.  Lord  Russell  tried 
to  make  his  voice  everywhere  heard  in  Continental 
affairs,  but  invariably  drew  back  when  it  came  to 
action ;  while  respect  for  England  on  the  Continent 
has  been  fatally  shaken  by  the  weak  and  radically 
vicious  policy  of  Gladstone.  As  for  the  policy  of 
Lord  Salisbury, — he  emphatically  rejects  absolute 
non-intervention  as  impracticable,  but  shows  himself 
wonderfully  auKious  to  prove  to  other  states,  that  it 
is  t}Leir  special  interest  to  oppose  Russian  aggression 
in  the  East ;  whereas  he  ought  to  reflect  that  Eng- 
land's voice  will  have  weight  only  when  she  is  deter- 
mined to  intervene  eventually,  not  merely  with 
^'  moral  sympathy  '^  but  with  action, — and  that  those 
other  states  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  play 
cat's-paw  and  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
England.  It  is  still  open  to  her  to  join  the  great 
alliance  of  Central  Europe  which  has  inscribed  on 
its  banner  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Had 
Russia  to  reckon  with  a  firm  understanding  between 
England  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  on  the  other, — she  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  the  face  of  such  a  coalition,  to  collect  her 
whole  strength,  and  could  not  afford  to  think  of 
precipitating  a  collision  with  England  in  Afghanis- 
tan. France  would  not  venture  to  embarrass  Eng- 
land in  Egypt,  if  she  had  those  three  states  in  her 
rear.  At  sea,  too,  the  fleets  of  her  allies  would 
give  the  English  fleet  a  decided  preponderance 
over  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia  and  France. 
But  England,  if  she  desires  the  advantage  of  having 
her  position  thus  strengthened,  must  be  ready  to 
pay  the  price.  If  she  will  stake  her  power  only 
when  she  is  attacked  directly  in  her  most  vital  inte- 
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rests,  then  she  will  have  to  fight  it  out  with  Eussia  or 
France,  or  with  both  together — alone;  and  she  is 
not  strong  enough  for  that. — It  is  frequently  main- 
tained in  England  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  prevented 
from  pursuing  an  energetic  policy,  because,  if  he 
did,  he  would  lose  the  support  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  ;  I  am  of  the  opposite  opinion — I  think 
he  would,  by  such  a  policy,  very  much  strengthen 
his  position.  The  policy  of  "  peace  at  any  price  " 
prevails  among  the  middle  classes,  who  fear  nothing 
so  much  as  any  derangement  of  trade  or  manufac- 
tures. In  the  lower  strata  of  society,  on  the  other 
hand, — those  that  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise,— there  still  lives  the  old  ''  John  Bull  '■'  fighting 
spirit ;  and  its  influence  on  the  Parliament  would  be, 
1  submit,  in  the  direction  of  an  active  defence  of 
England's  position  among  the  nations,  just  as  would 
be  the  case  in  Australia  and  Canada.  But — should 
Englishmen  shrink  from  going  forward  in  this  spirit, 
should  the  supposition  I  have  hazarded  prove  a  de- 
ception, and  the  English  democracy  show  itself  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  this  is  an  affair  of  life 
or  death  to  the  British  Empire ; — should  a  dissolution 
eventually  occur  on  what  is  virtually  the  question 
whether  England  shall  maintain  her  place  among 
the  Great  Powers  or  sink  to  the  condition  of  a  larger 
Holland, — and  should  a  Ministry  warmly  sharing  the 
view  stated  above  and  prepared  to  carry  it  out  in 
action,  fail  to  obtain  a  majority, — then  the  day  will 
have  come  when  the  saying  of  Lord  Salisbury's  great 
ancestor.  Lord  Burleigh,  will  receive  its  fulfilment : 
"England  will  never  fall — but  by  her  Parliament/' 
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The  task  of  writing  the  Life  of  Prince  Albert  presents 
peculiar  difficulties.  It  is  not  enough  to  depict  the 
personal  development  of  a  Prince  who,  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  attained  with  astonishing  rapidity  the  con- 
spicuous station  for  which  he  was  destined :  the  circle 
of  interests  in  which  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land moves,  must,  in  fact,  comprise  all  the  events 
which  make  up  the  history  of  the  time.  The  Royal 
Widow,  some  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
caused  a  collection  of  his  most  important  Speeches  to 
be  published:  these  the  Editor,  Sir  Arthur  Hel|^s, 
accompanied  with  a  prefatory  sketch  of  his  character  ; 
the  volume  also  contained  a  memoir  of  the  Prince, 
setting  forth  his  personality  in  a  clearer  light.  A  few 
years  afterwards  General  Grey's  account  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Prince  Consort  appeared  ;  it  was  drawn  up 
by  the  direction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Queen 
herself.  The  later  Leaves  from  a  Journal,  by  the 
Queen,  contains  descriptions  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Royal  Family ;  but  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar, 
a  work  which  throws  a  clearer  light  than  any  other  on 
the  history  of  our  time,  first  enabled  us  to  understand 
with  deeper  insight  the  position  occupied  by  Prince 
Albert.  Still,  there  remained  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  that  rich  life ;  and  this  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  supplied  in  his  magnificent  work.    Like  General 

'  *  Based  on  several  works  relating  to  the  life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  on  more  recent  publications  {Greville  Memoirs, 
2nd  and  3rd  series,  1887,  St.  Petersburg  und  London,  von  Oraf 
Vitzthum,  1887,  &c.). 
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Grey's,  it  was  written  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Queen,  who  also  added  many  notes 
with  her  own  hand.  On  this  account  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  work  cannot  be  absolutely  impartial.  And 
yet  we  may  even  now  affirm  that  history  will  preserve 
this  portrait  in  all  its  essential  features  :  for  seldom  has 
a  prince  in  so  important  a  station  tested  every  step  he 
took,  as  Prince  Albert  did ;  his  course  of  action  in- 
variably followed  the  general  principles  by  which  he 
was  directed.  Now,  the  information  communicated 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  explains  the  origin  of  every 
decision,  of  every  step, — -and  we  thus  obtain  a  mental 
image  of  the  man  which  not  only  agrees  with  that 
which  we  have  derived  from  other  sources,  but  is 
such  as  can  hardly  suffer  essential  modification  by 
farther  researches  into  the  history  of  our  time.  Prince 
Albert's  life,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  stands  out  clearly 
before  us. 

Albert,  second  son  of  Ernest  I.,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  the  Princess  Louise  of  Mecklen- 
burg, was  born  on  the  26th  of  August,  1819,  at  the 
Roseuau,  a  summer  palace  near  Co  burg.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  parents  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  was 
dissolved  in  1824.  The  Duchess  died  in  1831 ;  and 
the  children  were  brought  up  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  step- grandmother,  the  Dowager-Duchess  of 
Gotha.  United  in  the  closest  bonds  of  affection  with 
his  elder  brother,  the  present  Duke,  Albert  showed 
himself  from  a  very  early  age  to  be  a  sweet,  thoughtful 
boy.  He  was  fond  of  chess,  but  at  the  same  time 
delighted  in  nature,  and  enjoyed  all  bodily  exercises. 
The  quiet  course  of  instruction  under  the  Councillor 
Florschiitz,  was  interrupted  for  the  first  time  when — 
in  the  summer  of  1832 — the  young  Princes  accom- 
panied their  father  to  Brussels  on  a  visit  to  their 
uncle  Leopold,  who  had  ascended  the  Belgian  throne 
in  the  previous  year.  Their  stay  in  the  grand  old  city, 
with  its  art-treasures  and  its  active  political  life,  made 
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n  lively  impression  on  the  Prince,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen. 
Next  followed,  between  1835  and  1837,  visits  to 
Mecklenburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  London. 
In  London,  in  the  year  1836,  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  Princess  Victoria,  who  was  of  the  same  age  as 
himself.  She  lived  at  that  time  with  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  The  brothers  then 
went  to  the  University  of  Bonn.  After  a  year's  study, 
they  were  separated  for  the  first  time :  the  elder 
entered  the  Saxon  army  ;  Prince  Albert  visited  Italy. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Freiherr  von  Stockmar;  and 
this  journey  marks  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  so 
beautiful  and  so  fruitful,  that  the  like  of  it  has  very 
rarely  existed  between  a  mature  and  experienced  man 
and  a  young  prince.  Stockmar  was  a  devoted  German 
patriot.  He  had  followed  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg 
to  England  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  ;  he  was  that  Prince's  physician-in- 
ordinary,  and  became  his  friend  and  adviser.  During 
the  negotiations  respecting  the  thrones  of  Greece  and 
Belgium,  he  became  initiated  in  international  politics, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  the  complete  confidence  of 
English  statesmen;  while  his  relations  with  them 
enabled  him  to  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  English  Constitution.  On  the  accession 
of  the  young  Princess  Victoria,  he  was  selected  by 
her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  with  the  consent  of  Ministers, 
to  attend  her  as  a  confidential  adviser.  His  position 
was  not  openly  defined,  and  could  not  well  be,  since 
English  custom  does  not  recognize  the  post  of  Cabinet- 
councillor.  He  carefully  avoided  mixing  himself 
up  in  English  state  affairs;  and,  being  as  free  from 
vanity  as  he  was  discreet,  he  kept  himself  quite 
in  the  background,  so  that  he  never  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Ministers,  although  they 
knew  that  the  Queen  consulted  him  on  all  affairs  of 
moment.     He   ever  remained   a   paternal    friend    of 
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the  Queen,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  of  her  husband.. 
Stockmar  had  from  the  outset  recognized  the  rare  gifts 
of  the  Prince,  and  his  pure  nobility  of  mind ;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  dazzled  in  regard  to  his  pupil.  King 
Leopold,  who,  had  Princess  Charlotte  lived,  would  have 
been  consort  of  an  English  queen,  and  who,  though  he 
never  filled  the  office,  yet  well  knew  how  to  estimate, 
through  his  long  residence  in  England,  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  it, — asked  Stockmar  if  he  thought  his 
nephew  a  suitable  husband  for  the  Queen.  Stockmar 
answered  that  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Prince  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  question. 
"  He  is  said  to  be  circumspect,  discreet,  and  even  now 
cautious.  But  all  this  is  not  enough.  He  ought  to 
have  not  merely  great  ability,  but  also  a  ricjht  ambition 
and  great  force  of  will  as  well.  To  pursue  for  a  life- 
time a  political  career  so  arduous,  demands  more 
than  energy  and  inclination ;  it  demands  also  that 
earnest  frame  of  mind  which  is  ready  of  its  own 
accord  to  sacrifice  mere  pleasure  to  real  usefulness. 
If  he  is  not  satisfied  hereafter  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  achieved  one  of  the  most  influential  positions 
in  Europe,  how  often  will  he  feel  tempted  to  repent 
what  he  has  undertaken  !  If  he  does  not  from  the 
very  outset  accept  it  as  a  vocation  of  grave  responsi- 
bility, on  the  eflficient  fulfilment  of  which  his  honour 
and  happiness  depend,  there  is  small  likelihood  of  his 
succeeding.^^  "With  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  Prince,  Stockmar  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy.  He  doubted  at  first  whether 
the  Prince  possessed  sufficient  energy  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  station,  and  lamented  his 
disinclination  to  mental  exertion,  and  his  indifference 
to  political  questions.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  young  man^s  noble  will  and  sense  of 
duty  overcome  all  external  and  internal  obstacles. 
Stockmar  did  not  fail  to  make  joyful  acknow- 
ledgment   of    the   change;   he    had    an    ideal,   and 
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cacli  step  whicli  tlie  Prince  took  on  the  riglilr  path 
was  for  Stockmar  only  a  new  occasion  to  lire  him 
with  the  desire  to  come  nearer  to  that  ideal,  "I 
counsel  you/'  he  writes  at  a  later  time,  "never  to 
relax  in  putting  your  magnanimity  to  the  proof,  never 
to  relax  in  logical  separation  of  what  is  great  and 
essential  from  what  is  trivial  and  of  no  moment; 
never  to  relax  in  keeping  yourself  up  to  a  high 
standard, — in  the  determination  daily  renewed  to  be 
consistent,  patient,  courageous,  and  worthy/'  (Martin, 
i.  p.  91.)  .  .  .  "Avoid  going  into  details  of  adminis- 
tration, which  will  only  bewilder  you."  ..."  To  the 
pure  in  soul  lay  your  heart  open,  and  give  trust  for 
trust.  The  impure  keep  at  arm's  length,  and  that 
with  dignity  and  firmness.  Let  that  which  decides 
your  course  be  firm  conviction,  based  on  clear  per- 
ception and  love  of  truth.  .  .  .  Only  through  intellectual 
attrition  (and  that  you  can  have  only  by  intercourse 
with  able  men)  are  those  sparks  produced  which  make 
it  possible  for  you  at  once  to  recognize  a  new  truth. 
.  .  .  One  must  spare  one's  self  in  little  things  in  order 
to  handle  great  ones  worthily.  ...  A  man  ought 
always  to  call  the  sum-total  of  his  actions  up 
into  his  full  consciousness.  A  man  acting  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  guided  by  reason  and  truth,  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  see  his  acts  misunderstood  and 
his  meaning  distorted.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  must 
never  lose  belief  in  his  own  worth,  nor  in  the  fruits 
which  will  assuredly  spring  from  it.  The  stupidity 
and  ingratitude  of  those  to  whom  you  have  given 
proofs  of  a  trusting  and  friendly  disposition,  cannot 
change  the  consequences  of  your  acts  into  their 
opposites.  They  will  remain  for  ever  true  acts  of 
friendship,  and  continue  to  operate  when  the  mist 
in  which  stupidity  and  ingratitude  try  to  envelop 
them  shall  have  been  long  dispelled.  Therefore  my 
counsel  is  summed  up  in  two  words :  Great  thoughts 
and  a  pure  heart !  " 
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II. 


Soon  after  the  journey  to  Italy,  of  the  advantages  of 
which  the  Prince  availed  himself  to  the  full,  the  idea  of 
his  marrying  the  Queen  of  England, — an  idea  warmly 
cherished  by  his  grandmother,  and  actively  supported 
by  King  Leopold, — now  took  a  more  definite  shape. 
Prince  Albert  and  his  elder  brother  arrived  at  Wind- 
sor on  the  8th  of  October,  1839,  on  a  visit;  and  on 
the  15th,  the  Queen  told  him  that  her  choice  for  life 
had  fallen  on  him.^  He  responded  with  all  the 
warmth  of  youth,  and  no  one  can  read  without  emo- 
tion the  letters  in  which  he  announced  his  young  happi- 
ness. They  were  married  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1840. 

The  conviction  which  the  Queen  expressed  in 
announcing  her  engagement  to  the  Privy  Council — 
that  her  decision  would,  under  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  establish  her  domestic  happiness,  and 
advance  the  interests  of  her  country — was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  marriage.  This  formed,  in  fact,  a 
blessed  turning-point  in  English  history.  George 
III.  was,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  policy,  every 
inch  a  king.  His  firmness  of  character  and  his  private 
virtues  won  for  the  throne  dignity,  respect,  and  love. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  monarchy 
was  as  popular  in  England  as  it  had  been  under  Eliza- 
beth. But  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV. 
did  much  to  weaken  this  influence,  and  to  shake  the 
loyalty  which  in  the  Englishman  is  so  natural  a 
quality.  Instead  of  the  union  of  political  firmness 
with  domestic  happiness  to  which  the  people  had  be- 

*  When  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  asked  the  Queen  whether 
she  did  not  feel  very  nervous  in  communicating  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  engagement  to  the  Privy  Council,  she  replied, 
"  Yes,  but  I  did  a  much  more  nervous  thing  a  little  while 
ago."—"  What  was  that  ?  "— "  I  proposed  to  Prince  Albert." 
(Greville,  23rd  Nov.) 
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come  accustomed,  they  saw  a  throne  occupied  by  poli- 
tical weakness  united  with  an  immoral  private 
life,  without  being,  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  centre  of  literature  and  wit ;  indeed 
the  Court  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  intellect 
of  the  country.  But  loyalty,  rapidly  on  the  decline, 
was  waked  up  to  a  new  life  when  a  girl  ascended  the 
throne, — one  who  united  ingenuous  ai#iability  with  a 
dignity  far  beyond  her  years.*  In  the  period  before  the 
marriage,  some  incidents  connected  with  the  Court  had 

'  On  this  point  Greville  has  the  following  remarks  : — "  1837, 
30th  August :  All  that  I  hear  of  the  young  Queen  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  will  some  day  play  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  character.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  she  had  long  been  silently  preparing  herself  .  .  .  for  the 
situation  to  which  she  was  destined.  Melbourne,  who  is  not 
a  man  to  be  easily  captivated  or  dazzled,  .  .  .  thinks  highly 
of  her  sense,  discretion,  and  good  feeling ;  but  what  seem  to 
distinguish  her  above  everything  are  caution  and  prudence, 
the  former  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  unnatural  in  one  so 
young." — 3rd  November :  "  She  conducts  herself  with  sur- 
prising dignity,  the  dignity  which  proceeds  from  self-possession 
and  deliberation.  The  smallness  of  her  stature  is  quite  for- 
gotten in  the  majesty  and  gracefulness  of  her  demeanour." 
— 1838,  25th  March:  "From  the  moment  she  learned  that 
she  was  Queen,  ...  as  if  inspired  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  Sixtus  v.,  she  asserted  her  dignity  and  her  will." — 29th 
June:  "  It  is,  in  fact,  the  remarkable  union  of  naivete,  kind- 
ness, nature,  good-nature,  with  propriety  and  dignity,  which 
makes  her  so  admirable  and  so  endearing  to  those  about  her, 
as  she  certainly  is.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  they  are 
all  warmly  attached  to  her,  but  that  all  feel  the  impossibility 
of  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  respect  which  they  owe 
her.  She  never  ceases  to  be  a  Queen,  but  is  always  the  most 
charming,  cheerful,  obliging,  unaffected  Queen  in  the  world." — 
lb39,  27th  November  :  "  The  Queen  settled  everything  about 
her  marriage  herself,  and  without  at  all  consulting  Melbourne 
on  the  subject,  i^ot  even  communicating  to  him  her  inten- 
tions. And  when  he  asked,  she  said  she  had  nothing  to 
tell  him.  ...  If  she  has  already  shaken  off  her  dependence 
on  Melbourne,  and  begins  to  fly  with  her  own  wings,  what 
will  she  not  do  when  she  is  older  and  has  to  deal  with  ministers 
whom  she  does  not  care  for  ?  " 
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led  to  party  dissensions,  whicli  found  expression  in  the 
debates  of  the  Lower  House  on  the  naturalization  of  the 
Prince,  and  on  his  annuity.  Among  these  was  the 
''  bed-chamber  question/'  as  it  was  called,  which 
arose  from  the  Queen  having  refused,  on  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  part  with 
her  Whig  ladies  of  honour.  Such  causes  of  discord 
ceased  the  morfltent  Prince  Albert  was  settled  in  his 
position.  For  that  position  he  was  by  his  natural  gifts 
singularly  well  fitted.  Had  he  been  a  prince  like  one 
of  the  great  HohenzoUerns,  who  would  have  striven 
to  promote  personal  government  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  he  would  have  brought  kingship  in  Eng- 
land into  a  very  critical  situation  :  a  prince  of  the 
Savoy  type,  on  the  other  hand, — brave,  energetic, 
affable,  fond  of  sport, — might  have  been  a  favourite 
with  the  aristocracy,  but  not  with  the  people  at 
large. 

Prince  Albert  brought  to  the  throne  precisely 
what  the  throne  required.  By  a  married  life  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  that  of  every  private  citi- 
zen, he  restored  its  moral  dignity.  The  nation  saw  a 
royal  household  in  which  vice  not  only  was  not  the 
fashion,  but  in  which  it  did  no^  venture  to  show  itself. 
'^  Zta  Beine  a  rendu  le  mariage  populaire  en  Angle' 
terre/*  wsis  the  observation  of  Persigny.  At  the  same 
time  the  Prince  established  a  connection  between 
the  Court  and  all  intellectual  interests,  to  which,  ever 
since  the  Stuart  times,  it  had  been  a  stranger  ;  and 
everybody  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  husband  of 
the  Queen  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  England  would,  with- 
out serious  commotion,  have  weathered  the  year  1848, 
if  the  Crown  had  not  in  this  way  been  established  in 
the  affections  of  the  nation.  Although  this  fact  was 
manifest  to  everybody  at  the  time,  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  the  nature  and  significance 
of  this   royal  marriage  have  come    fully   into  view. 
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Stockmar's  Memoirs  are  in  this  and  in  many  other 
particulars  supplemented  by  the  work  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martin.  For  example,  it  is  touching  to  observe  how 
the  Queen,  in  so  far  as  the  Prince  is  concerned,  com* 
pletely  sinks  the  sovereign  in  the  wife.  The  beloved 
husband  is  the  pride  and  crown  of  hei:  life;  every 
recognition  which  his  merits  receive  from  public 
opinion,  or  from  important  personages,  fills  her  with 
a  joy  which  finds  the  warmest  expression  in  her 
letters ;  every  slight  or  humiliation  which  he  has  to 
endure  is  felt  by  her  far  more  keenly  than  by  himself. 
"  I  write  to  you/'  she  says  in  a  letter  to  Stockmar  of 
the  1st  of  February,  1854,  after  a  debate  in  Parliament 
on  the  status  of  the  Prince, — '^  I  write  to  you  in  the 
fulness  of  joy  at  the  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the 
calumnies  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  last 
night.  The  position  of  my  beloved  lord  and  master 
has  been  defined  for  once  and  all,  and  his  merits  have 
been  acknowledged  on  all  sides  most  duly.'^  And 
shortly  afterwards,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding- 
day,  she  continues :  "  This  blessed  day  is  full  of 
joyful  and  tender  emotions.  Fourteen  happy  and 
blessed  years  have  passed,  and  I  confidently  trust 
many  more  will,  and  find  us  in  old  age,  as  we  are 
now,  happily  and  devotedly  united  !  Trials  we  must 
have,  but  what  are  they  if  we  are  together  ?  " 

This  love  of  a  noble  woman  was  indeed  richly 
deserved  by  such  a  man.  We  know  of  no  example  of 
a  prince  who,  possessing  the  highest  intellectual 
powers,  has  devoted  himself  so  absolutely  and  so 
unselfishly  to  a  task  so  onerous.  His  conception  of 
his  duty  he  himself  clearly  expounded  in  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  he  explains  why 
he  could  not  fall  in  with  the  Duke's  proposal  that  he 
should  accept  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief : 
"  My  position  is  a  most  peculiar  and  delicate  one. 
Whilst  a  female  sovereign  has  a  great  many  disad- 
vantages in  comparison  with  a  king,  yet,  if  she  is 
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married,  and  her  husband  understands  and  does  his 
duty,  her  position,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  com- 
pensating advantages,  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  be 
found  even  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  a  male  sove- 
reign. But  this  requires  that  the  husband  should 
entirely  sinh.  his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of 
his  wife — that  he  should  aim  at  no  power  by  himself 
or  for  himself — should  shun  all  contention,  assume 
no  separate  responsibility  before  the  public,  but 
make  his  position  entirely  a  part  of  hers — fill  up 
every  gap  which,  as  a  woman,  she  would  naturally  leave 
in  the  exercise  of  her  regal  lunctions — continually 
and  anxiously  watch  every  part  of  the  public  business, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any 
moment  in  any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  ques- 
tions or  duties  brought  before  her,  sometimes  inter- 
national, sometimes  political,  or  social,  or  personal. 
As  the  natural  head  of  her  family,  superintendent  of 
her  household,  manager  of  her  private  affairs,  sole 
confidential  adviser  in  politics,  and  only  assistant  in 
her  communications  with  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  is,  besides  the  husband  of  the  Queen,  the 
tutor  of  the  Royal  children,  the  private  secretary  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  her  permanent  minister/' 

That  the  Prince  was  qualified  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme to  the  letter,  is  proved  in  every  page  of  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  work. 


III. 

Certainly  the  Prince,  and  also  the  Queen,  had  in  Stock- 
mar  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  confidential  adviser 
such  as  has  very  rarely  stood  beside  a  royal  pair 
to  help  them  in  the  discharge  of  royal  duties.  And 
Stockmar  did  not  stop  at  mere  advice :  like  faithful 
Eckart,  of  the  German  legend,  when  the  Prince  needs 
to  be  told  the  truth,  he  tells  it  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner.     When,  for  example,  the  Prince  writes  that 
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he  had  drawn  up  for  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  reform  of  the  German  Bund,  Stockmar 
declares  plainly  that  he  regards  the  Prince  as  wholly 
unqualified  for  such  a  task,  on  the  ground  that  his 
long  absence  from  Germany  had  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  judge  accurately  of  the  forces  which 
were  working  among  the  people  in  the  direction  of 
reform,  and  which  were  of  an  anti-dynastic  character. 
Again,  when  the  Prince,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1853,  writes  in  a  rather  desponding  tone  of  the  un- 
measured slanders  with  which  he  was  assailed  in 
society  and  in  the  press,  Stockmar  replies :  "  I 
cannot  wish,  hard  as  you  may  have  been  hit,  that 
you  should  have  been  spared  this  experience.  You 
could  not  marry  the  Queen  of  England  without  mean- 
ing, and  without  being  bound,  to  become  a  political 
soldier.  A  mere  garrison  life,  however,  never  makes 
a  soldier,  and,  some  household  disagreeables  apart, 
you  have  led  hitherto  nothing  but  a  peaceful,  comfort- 
able, pampering,  and  enervating  garrison  life." 

To  be  sure,  Stockmar,  on  his  part,  had  the  advantage 
of  writing  to  a  prince  who  not  only  could  bear  to 
hear  the  truth,  but  who  was  himself  an  earnest  truth- 
seeker;''  nevertheless  Stockmar's  merits  are  un- 
doubtedly great,  in  that  he  unremittingly  strengthened 
the  Prince  in  doing  the  right,  and  steadily  pointed  out 
the  rocks  which  it  behoved  him  to  avoid.  His  merits, 
too,  are  all  the  greater,  that  he  submitted  to  hold  in 
perfect  self-abnegation  a  position  of  high  influence — 
always  remaining  in  the  background,  always  leaving  the 
honour  of  having  seen  what  was  right,  to  those  who 
stood  on  the  oflftcial  platform,  and  sacrificing  his  per- 
sonal wishes  to  the  duty  of  caring  for  others.  M.  van 
de   Weyer,  formerly  Belgian  ambassador  in  London, 

*  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  discussing  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  hook, 
says  finely :  "  Prince  Albert  was  fortunate  in  his  wife, 
uncle,  and  tutor,  but  how  completely  did  the  material 
answer  to  every  touch  it  received  I  " 
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reports  some  remarks  of  Stockmar's  which,  in  this 
connection,  are  very  striking :  "  If  you  are  consulted 
by  princes  to  whom  you  are  attached,  give  your 
opinion  truthfully,  boldly,  without  reserve  or  reticence. 
Should  your  opinion  not  be  palatable,  do  not,  to  please 
them,  deviate  for  a  moment  from  what  you  think  the 
truth.  You  may  in  consequence  be  some  time  out  of 
favour,  treated  with  neglect  or  coldness ;  and  when 
they  come  back  (for  back  they  will  come,  if  you  remain 
honest  and  firm),  never  complain  of  the  treatment  you 
have  received,  never  try  to  make  them  own  how  right 
you  were,  and  how  wrong  they  have  been.  It  must 
be  enough  for  you  that  you  should,  for  their  good  and 
the  good  of  the  country,  act  according  to  the  principles, 
the  soundness  of  which  is  thus  acknowledged.'' 
(Martin,  i.  77,  78.) 

This  determined  self-eflfacement  explains  why  it 
was  that  English  statesmen,  without  distinction  of 
party,  bore  without  jealousy  Stockmar's  occupying  a 
position  really  so  important,  though  to  the  outer 
world  so  undefined.  *'  They  trusted  him  absolutely,'' 
says  Van  deWeyer,''not  merely  because  they  recognized 
his  political  gifts  and  his  disinterestedness,  but  because 
they  all  felt  that  with  him  they  were  in  safe  hands, 
that  he  would  never  betray  them,  never  expose  their 
weaknesses,  their  mistakes,  their  faults, — never  play 
one  of  them  against  the  other,  never  enter  into  any 
secret  intrigue  and  use  his  position  to  injure  them  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  public." 
Palmerston  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  only  perfectly 
disinterested  politician  he  had  ever  known,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  bore  this  testimony  to  him  :  '^  I  have  known 
men  as  clever,  as  discreet,  as  good,  and  with  as  much 
judgment ;  I  never  knew  any  one  who  united  all  these 
qualities  as  he  did."  And  his  royal  friends  handed 
his  memory  down  in  the  words  inscribed  on  his 
monument,  erected  at  Coburg  (after  a  design  by  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  now  the  Empress  Victoria)  : 
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"  A  faithful  friend    loveth  more   and   sticheth  closer 
than  a  brother.'* 


lY. 
But  Prince  Albert  did  credit  to  such  an  instructor. 
The  position    which   he  took   up    when    yet    a  very- 
young  and,  therefore,  an  inexperienced  man,  presented 
uncommon  diflBculties.     If  his  splendid  and  attractive 
personality,  and   the    circumstance  that   the    Queen, 
from    pure    inclination,    had    chosen    him    for    her 
husband,  spoke  in  his  favour  from  his  very  entrance 
on  public  life, — on  the  other  hand,  he  had  many  pre- 
judices to  meet  and  overcome  in  the  Court,  in  society, 
and  among  the  public  generally/  The  aristocracy,  espe- 
cially the  Tories,  despised  the  small  German  Courts 
as    poor    and    uncivilized;     in    larger     circles     the 
"  foreiguer  ^'  was  regarded  as  a  representative  of  Con- 
tinental absolutism.     On  the  question  of  the  Prince's 
naturalization  and  of  his  allowance,  he  was  subjected 
to  humiliations  which,  with  a  little  more  prudence  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister,   might  have  been  avoided. 
It  was  a  blunder  in  Lord  John  Eussell  to  stand  out  for 
50,000Z. ;  for  surely  he   might  have  known  that  the 
proposal  would  not  pass.     The  question  of  precedence 
could  have  been  settled  without  difficulty ;  for,  since 
the   Queen  had  power  to  confer  precedence   on  the 
Prince    everywhere    except    in    Parliament    and    in 
the  Privy  Council, — and  since  the  Dukes  of  Sussex 
and  Cambridge,   who  were  alone  concerned,  made  no 
objection, — those    painful   discussions   in    Parliament 
might  have  been  avoided — especially  as,  in  the  long 
run,  the  question  was  left  undecided.      The  Prince 
overcame  all  these  obstacles  by  his  tact,  prudence,  and 
firmness :  he  avoided  all    coming  forward  as  a  poli- 
tician, carefully  felt  his  way,  drew  information  from  all 

*  "  Tliere  is  not  much  sympathy  for  the  lucky  Coburgs  in  this 
country  "  (Greville,  Feb.  1840). 
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sides,  and  rapidly  attained  a  position  which  was  abso- 
lutely unassailable,  and  which  those  who  were  ill-dis- 
posed towards  him  had  to  take  into  account.  So 
rapid,  indeed,  was  the  reaction  in  his  favour,  that, 
iwhen  in  July,  1840,  a  Bill  was  introduced,  conferring 
//on  him  the  regency  in  case  the  Queen  should  die, 
/  leaving  a  child,  only  a  single  voice  was  raised 
against  it  in  the  Upper  House.  Lord  Melbourne  was 
of  opinion  that  this  would  not  have  happened  three 
months  before  :  '*  we  owe  it,^'  he  said,  ''  exclusively  to 
the  character  of  the  Prince.^^  He  devoted  himself 
with  zeal  to  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  or  that  concerned  science  and  art; 
and  in  connection  with  these  subjects  he  delivered 
speeches  in  which  his  opponents,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  could  have  found  nothing  to  object 
to.  And  yet  even  in  this  sphere  of  activity  he  never 
placed  himself  prominently  before  the  public.  *'  I 
caTinot  bear,''^  he  said,  "  to  be  praised  at  meetings ; 
it  looks  as  if  I  were  made  use  of  as  an  advertise- 
ment, and  as  a  means  of  drawing  a  full  house."  As 
little  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  oppo- 
sition. We  see,  for  example,  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
book,  how  great  were  the  obstacles  he  had  to  over- 
come in  connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition — which 
was  his  idea,  and  which  was  crowned  with  so  much 
success.  He  also  gained  great  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  ordered  the  Royal  household.  According 
to  the  traditional  arrangement,  no  fewer  than  three 
dignitaries  divided  among  them  the  management  of  it ; 
and  of  course  the  greatest  confusion  and  wastefulness 
prevailed.  To  do  away  with  this  state  of  things  re- 
quired the  labour  of  years,  and  the  vanquishing  of 
much  personal  opposition ;  but  the  Prince  gradually 
established  proper  order ;  and  when  at  a  later  time  the 
Government  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
visits   of   crowned   heads,    were   defrayed   from    the 
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resonrces  of  the  Royal  household  without  burden  to 
the  State,  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressly  added  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  excellent  order  which  prevailed  there. 
The  Prince  was  able  to  bring  about  such  order  only 
through  his  being  master  in  the  house,  however  little 
he  allowed  the  outer  world  to  see  that  he  was.  When, 
in  1858,  Count  Vitzthum  inquired  of  him  whether 
and  when  Prince  George  of  Saxony  might  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert  took  the  almanac  and 
immediately  answered,  "  On  the  2nd  of  April  we  have 
the  confirmation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  no  occasion 
for  the  visit  of  a  Catholic  prince  at  ilxai :  telegraph 
that  the  Prince  will  be  welcome  at  Windsor,  from  the 
5th  to  the  9th  of  April." 

His  chief  interest  naturally  was,  and  continued  to 
be — politics;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  soon 
he  grew  into  a  true  statesman.  On  questions  of 
internal  policy  he  stood  firmly  by  the  principles  of 
ithe  English  Constitution;  but  held  that  if  the  power 
iof  the  Crown  was  limited  to  a  very  narrow  area,  it 
Was  its  duty  to  preserve  intact  what  it  still 
possessed;  and  he  declared  that  it  was  a  gross 
error  to  suppose  that  the  English  Constitution  reduced 
the  Sovereign  to  a  nullity,  or  demanded  from  him 
only  inactivity  and  indifference.  He  rejected  the 
shallow  formula :  "  he  roi  regne  mais  ne  go7iverne 
pas.''  ^  "  Cousin/'  he  said,  on  reading  the  Intro- 
duction Politique  of  that  philosopher,  "  underrates  the 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which  are  requisite  in  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  In  truth  the  greatest 
mental  and  moral  power  is  requisite  to  attain  self- 
abnegation  and  self-repression ;  and  these  are  more 
essential  qualities  in  a  constitutional  than  in  an 
absolute  sovereign."     *'  Why,"  he  writes,  on  another 

'  On  this  subject  an  excellent  remark  was  made  by  the  witty 
Grand  Dachess  Helena.  She  asked  Thiers  if  the  saying  was  his  ; 
and  when  he,  with  some  self-complacency,  said  that  it  was,  re- 
plied :  "  Ty  consens,  pourvu  queje  sots  le  ministre  et  vovs  le  roi." 
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occasion,  *^  are  princes  alone  denied  the  privilege  of 
haviDg  political  opinions,  based  on  concern  for  the 
national  interests,  the  honour  of  their  country^  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind  ?  Are  they  not  placed  in  a 
more  independent  position  than  any  other  politician 
in  the  state  ?  Are  not  their  interests  most  intimately 
united  with  those  of  their  country  ?  Is  not  the 
sovereign  the  natural  protector  of  its  honour  ?  Is 
not  he  of  necessity  a  politician  ?  Ministers  change, 
and  lose,  when  they  retire, — what  they  have  before 
possessed, — the  best  means  of  becoming  informed. 
The  sovereign  still  remains  in  power,  and  these 
means  are  still  at  his  disposal.  The  most  patriotic  of 
ministers  has  to  think  of  his  party ;  and  therefore,  of 
necessity,  his  judgment  is  often  influenced  by  party 
considerations.  Not  so  the  constitutional  sovereign, 
— he  is  exposed  to  no  such  disturbing  forces.  As 
permanent  head  of  the  nation,  he  has  only  to  consider 
what  is  necessary  for  its  well-being  and  honour.  His 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experience,  his  calm  and 
practised  judgment  stand  at  the  service  of  the  ministry 
for  the  time  being,  without  distinction  of  party.^^ 

It  was  therefore  a  cardinal  principle  with  the 
Prince  that  the  Crown  should  stand  above  parties. 
Even  before  his  marriage  he  had  requested  the 
Queen  to  choose  the  personages  of  her  household  not 
according  to  party  views,  but  on  account  of  character, 
cultivation,  and  merit.  The  Queen  had  ascended  the 
throne  when  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  and  she  had  a 
warm  feeling  of  attachment  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
instructed  her  in  affairs;  but  when  that  ministry 
became  weak,  Prince  Albert  brought  about  a  raip- 
prochement  between  the  Court  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Tories,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the 
other.  With  him  the  Prince  was  very  soon  united  in 
a  friendship  based  on  mutual  esteem.  The  Prince 
held  the  view  that  the  Crown  should  honestly  support 
any  ministry   which    had    a   majority,  and   did  not 
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actually  prejudice  the  interests  or  the  honour  of  the 
country.  But  since  the  ministry  in  England,  at  any 
given  time,  is  a  committee  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  not  give  up  the 
control  of  ministers  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  actual 
executive  proper ;  and  in  that  particular  he  saw  in 
himself  the  natural  and  effectual  support  of  the  Sove- 
reign. With  all  his  modesty  and  reserve  towards  the 
outer  world,  he  contended  for  this,  as  a  right 
and  a  duty,  against  stubborn  ministers ;  he  had 
to  contend,  too,  against  the  calumnies  and  accu- 
sations of  the  public,  which,  as  he  once  very 
strikingly  said,  believed  it  had  been  betrayed 
because  it  deceived  itself;  and  he  ultimately  ex- 
torted the  acknowledgment  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that  he  exerted  only  that  influence  to  which 
he  had  a  right.  But  with  all  his  tact  and  his 
purity  of  motive,  he  could  not  have  used  it  without 
his  remarkable  political  endowments.  I  will,  in  regard 
to  home  questions,  adduce  only  one  example,  which 
shows  that  he,  the  '^  foreigner,"  judged  more  accu- 
rately than  English  statesmen.  In  September,  1850, 
the  Pope  had  issued  a  brief  whereby  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  England  was  restored  ;  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  many  Englishmen  went  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  raised  a  general  storm. 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a 
public  letter,  called  the  brief  *'an  insolent  and 
wily  attack  of  the  Pope  on  our  Protestantism," 
and  declared  it  contained  ''  an  assumption  of  supre- 
macy which,  even  in  Catholic  times,  would  have 
l)een  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  independ- 
ence of  the  nation."  At  the  same  time  he  denounced 
the  traitors  in  the  English  Church  (the  Ritualists)  who 
"  had  led  their  flocks  step  by  step  to  the  abyss."  But 
when  the  time  came  to  pass  from  words  to  deeds,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  repel  the 
attack    with  effect.      The    Bill    introduced    by   the 
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Government  satisfied  nobody ;  then  the  Government 
wavered;,  and  at  last  passed  a  weak  measure,  which 
remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
ultimately  abandoned.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  a  quite  different  light. 
The  Queen  did,  indeed,  take  the  trouble  to  receive 
and  answer  the  addresses  and  deputations  which 
were  sent  up  on  this  occasion  ;  but  she  declared  she 
would  never  consent  to  utter  one  word  which  breathed 
the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Sincere  Protestant  as  she 
was  (she  said),  and  strongly  as  she  condemned  those 
who,  calling  themselves  Protestants,  were  not  Pro- 
testants at  all,  yet  she  lamented  the  unchristian  and 
intolerant  spirit  which  showed  itself  in  many  meet- 
ings ;  and  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  violent  abuse 
of  the  Catholic  religion — abuse  so  cruel  and  so 
painful  to  many  good  and  innocent  Koman  Catholics. 
Prince  Albert  drew  up  amemorandumin  whichhe  states 
the  gist  of  the  whole  question  in  a  single  sentence  : 
*'The  common  cause  of  discontent  .  .  .  appears  to 
be  the  introduction  of  Romish  doctrines  and  practices 
by  the  clergy  of  England,  contrary  to  the  will  and 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  congregations,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  clergy  alone  had  any  authority 
in  Church  matters.^'  .  .  .  *'The  remedial  principle 
is — that  the  laity  have  an  equal  share  of  authority  in 
the  Church  with  the  clergy;  that  no  alteration  be 
made  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  laity ;  nor 
any  interpretation  given  of  articles  of  faith  with- 
out their  concurrence.  This  principle  once  recognized 
as  law,  a  whole  living  Church  constitution  will  spring 
from  it.'^  Could  the  weakness  of  the  English  Church 
— a  constitution,  ever  tending  towards  Catholicism, 
coupled  with  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  — be  more 
strikingly  indicated?  Would  Ritualism  have  grown 
to  its  present  consequence,  threatening  as  it  does  to 
shatter  the  Church,  if  new  life  had  been  given  to 
Convocation  by  the  introduction  of  the  lay  elemeut  ? 
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The  Prince's  striking  ability  is  still  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  region  of  foreign  politics.  As  respects 
his  plans  of  reform  for  Germany,  Stockmar  was 
quite  right  in  describing  them  as  impracticable ; 
but  how  masterly  is  the  following  character-sketch 
of  Frederick  William  IV. — written  a.  propos  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  King  at  the  opening 
of  the  United  Diet  in  1847.^  "Those  who  know 
and  love  the  King  recognize  him  and  his  views  and 
feelings  in  every  word,  and  will  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  frankness  with  which  he  expresses  them ; 
but  if  we  put  ourselves  into  the  position  of  a  cold 
critical  public,  our  heart  sinks.  What  confusion  of 
ideas !  And  what  boldness  in  a  king  to  speak  ex- 
tempore ;  and  at  such  a  moment,  and  at  such  length, 
not  only  to  touch  all  the  most  terrible  and  difficult 
topics,  but  to  plunge  into  them  slap-dash,  to  call  God 
to  witness,  to  promise,  threaten,  protest,  &c.  .  .  The 
King  lets  himself  be  misled  by  similes  which  captivate 
his  fancy,  which  he  carries  out  only  so  far  as  they  suit 
his  purpose,  and  which  frequently  by  no  means  reflect 
the  true  state  of  things,  but  satisfy  because  they  are 
clever  and  suggestive.  This  makes  close  discussion 
with  him  impossible,  .  .  Then  the  King  runs  another 
risk  in  this,  that  he  adopts  subjective  feelings  and 
opinions  as  the  motive  principle  of  his  actions,  and 
then  not  only  acts  upon  them,  but  also  desires  that,  as 
these  feelings  and  opinions  are  dear  and  sacred  to  him, 
they  should  be  the  same  to  everybody  else,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  even  afl'ected  by  them  in  the 
slightest  degree  or  not.  ...  To  this  class  belong 
those  feelings  of  piety  towards  the  late  King  (Frede 
rick  William  III.)  which  only  the  son  can  feel,  and 
those  favourite  maxims  which  have  a  special  truth  for 
him,   springing  as  they  do  out  of  certain  favourite 

'  "A  remarkable  display  of  the  eloquence  which  stirs  the 
heart,  but  leaves  the  intellect  unsatisfied,"  says  Martin  (i  p. 
406). 
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studies  and  lines  of  thouglit  [Martin,  i.,  408].  Pius 
IX.  is  the  counterpart  of  Frederick  William  IV. — great 
impulse,  half-digested  political  notions,  little  acuteness 
of  understanding,  with  much  feeling  and  sensitiveness 
to  outward  influences.  He  makes  shipwreck  on  the 
belief  that  he  can  set  peoples  in  motion,  and  yet  hold 
in  his  hand  the  direction  and  the  spread  of  the  move- 
ment." 

The  frank  and  unprejudiced  views  of  things  taken 
by  the  Prince,  and  also  by  the  Queen,  are  every- 
where apparent.  Of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the 
Queen  writes :     '^  He   is  a  harsh   and    stern-looking 

man The  expression   of    his   eyes    is    severe, 

and  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  a  man  who  is  not  happy,  and  on 
whom  the  burden  of  his  immense  power  and  position 
weighs  heavily  and  painfully.  .  .  .  Very  clever  I  do 
not  think  him,  and  his  mind  is  not  a  cultivated  oue. 
His  education  has  been  neglected.  Politics  and  mili- 
tary affairs  are  the  only  things  he  takes  great  interest 
in.  .  .  .  He  is  sincere,  I  am  certain — sincere  even  in 
his  most  despotic  acts — -from  a  sense  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  govern,  .  .  .  and  he  is  kept  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  many  things  which  his  people  carry  out  in  cor- 
rupt ways.^' 

The  remarkable  affair  known  as  the  question  of 
the  "  Spanish  Marriages  "  is  now  completely  cleared 
up;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  correspondence  of 
royal  personages  on  the  question  is  given  in  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  work  for  the  first  time.  On  a 
visit  which  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  paid  to  the 
King  of  France  at  the  Chateau  d'^u  (the  flrst  meet- 
ing between  an  English  and  a  French  Sovereign 
since  that  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.),  the  under- 
standing between  the  Governments  regarding  this 
question  seemed  to  be  established  ;  but  even  thus 
early  an  acute  observer  remarked  :  "  On  joue  hien 
la   comcdie  a  Paris,  et  je  ne   suppose  pas   qu'on   la 
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joue  moins  Men  au  Chateau  d'Eu."  Louis  Philippe 
was  ashamed  to  inform  the  Queen  of  the  solution 
arrived  at,  which  would  of  necessity  have  demonstrated 
that  he  had  not  kept  his  word ;  he  therefore  em- 
ployed his  wife  to  tell  her.  The  dignified  reply 
of  the  Queen,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  double 
marriage,  is  very  characteristic ;  and  the  ample  state- 
ment in  which  she  proves  to  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians that  the  King  of  France  did  not  fulfil  his 
promise,  is  absolutely  conclusive.  The  words  of 
Metternich  on  this  occasion  are  remarkable  :  "  Tell  M. 
Guizot  from  me/'  he  wrote  to  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  "  that  one  does  not  with  impunity  play 
little  tricks  with  great  countries.  He  knows  that  I 
do  not  think  much  of  public  opinion  ;  it  is  not  one  of 
my  instruments,  but  it  has  its  effect.  The  English. 
Government  have  done  their  best  to  establish  Louis 
Philippe  in  public  opinion.  They  can  withdraw 
what  they  gave,  and  I  have  always  said,  the  moment 
he  loses  that,  he  is  on  the  very  verge  of  a  war,  and 
his  is  not  a  dynasty  that  can  stand  a  war ''  (Martin,  i. 
376).  How  soon  was  this  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  !  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  very  naturally  rejoiced  that  his  appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  the  understanding  of  the  Western 
Powers  were  removed ;  it  was  thus  evident  that  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  assumed  indifference  to  the  policy 
of  France,  and  his  contempt  for  the  French  nation.  A 
breach  of  public  law  in  the  annexation  of  Cracow  was 
the  first  consequence  of  the  alienation  of  England, 
whose  protest  against  it  was  as  ineffectual  as  that  of 
France.  But  as  for  Louis  Philippe,  his  diplomatic 
triumph  at  Madrid  proved  only  a  step  towards  destruc- 
tion :  having  succeeded  in  making  his  ministers  sub- 
servient to  his  personal  wishes,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  lulled  into  a  false  security,  boasted  of  the  harmony 
of  his  *^  pays  legal" ;  and  forgot  that  pliant  servants 
and  factitious  majorities  drag  down  a  constitutional 
sovereign  with  them  in  their  fall. 
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Bunsen,  again — whom  in  many  respects  the  Prince 
esteemed  highly — was  a  man  he  thoroughly  understood. 
WhenBunsen  went  in  1848  to  Frankfort, — in  order,  as 
he  expected,  to  assume  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs, — 
the  Prince  wrote  to  Stockmar  :  *^May  he  be  fortunate 
in  those  about  him,  for  he  is  impressionable,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  assimilates  other  men's  ideas 
exposes  him  to  this  danger,  that  he  examines  and 
advocates  both  sides  of  the  question  in  succession, 
before  drawing  the  deduction  that  finally  determines 
his  views.  This  once  done,  these  are  generally  very 
correct,  and  by  reason  of  the  preliminary  process  are 
based  upon  a  principle.  But  if  he  is  forced  to  act 
before  he  has  worked  out  his  conclusions,  it  is  often 
a  mere  toss-up  which  side  he  will  adopt.  It  will 
always  be  difficult  for  a  Prussian  official  to  stand 
between  the  Archduke,  the  Paulus  Church,  Berlin,  and 
Potsdam,  and  not  to  run  his  head  against  the  whole 
four''  (Martin,  ii.  p.  98).  In  these  words  is  clearly 
set  forth  the  reason  why  during  those  years  all 
Bunsen's  endeavours  of  necessity  came  to  nothing. 

But  even  in  questions  affecting  specially  British 
interests,  the  Prince  judged  with  more  acuteness 
than  the  leading  English  statesmen.  When,  in  1847, 
the  reforms  of  the  Pope  produced  general  excitement 
in  Italy,  Palmerston  came  forward  with  the  proposal 
to  send  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  movement.  Prince  Albert 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  project.  People  in 
England  (he  held)  were  far  too  much  inclined  to 
plunge  into  constitutional  reforms,  states  which  no- 
wise desired  them,  or  were  not  ripe  for  them ;  whereas 
no  nation  ought  to  be  pressed  in  development  beyond 
its  natural  pace,  or  have  thrust  upon  it  anything 
alien  to  its  character.  We  ought  simply,  he  maintained, 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as 
towards  Austria,  and  explain  to  her  that  England 
would  not  tolerate  violent  interference  with  reforms 
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which  the  Italian  Goveraments  intended  to  introduce. 
So  frank  a  course  might,  perhaps,  appear  rash  ;   but, 
if  taken  in  time,  it  would  forestall  complications,  and 
win    for    England   the    approval   of  all    independent 
states.     Lord  Minto,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  step 
contemplated  were  taken,  would  occupy  a  totally  false 
position;    Austria  would  at   once  place  herself  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  and  would  be  secretly  supported  by 
France ;  he  would  possess  very  little  real  influence, 
and  yet  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  everything 
that   went  amiss.     Lord    Russell    said   that,    in  case 
Lord  Minto  went  to   Rome,  we  must  have  "  settled 
intentions;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  it   was  absolutely 
necessary  to   have  these  settled  intentions  before  our 
minds,  in  order  to   decide  whether  the   despatch  of 
Lord  Minto  were,  on  the  whole,  advisable. — So  argued 
the  Prince,  but  the  wise  counsel  was  not  listened  to  ; 
and    the    consequences    were    exactly    those  which 
he     had     predicted.     The     autocratic     Governments 
charged  England  once  more  with  promoting  disorder 
for  selfish  objects  ;  the  Progressist  party  believed  they 
would    find  in   Lord  Minto  a  support  for  their  ad- 
vanced views  ;  and  when  they  were  disappointed,  they 
rewarded  with  hatred  the  zeal  which  Palmers  ton  had 
shown    on    their    behalf.      The    Prince's    counsel   in 
1848,  in  the  affair  of  the  mediation  between  Austria 
and   Sardinia,  was  as  fruitless :  he  advised  that  our 
efforts  should   be  limited    to    what    was   attainable ; 
and  that  we  should  assume,  as  a  basis  of  peace,  that 
Lombardy   should  be    joined   to    Sardinia,    and  that 
Austria  should  retain  Venice.     This  arrangement  had 
been  proposed  by   the    Cabinet   of   Vienna   through 
Herr  von  Hummelauer,  who  had  been  expressly  sent 
to  London  for  the  purpose ;   but  Palmerston  rejected 
the  proposal :  he  held  Italy  as  lost  to  Austria  because 
he  wished  it ;  and  only  after  Radetzky's  victory  did  he 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  of  mediation,  when  there 
was  no  longer  anything  to  mediate  about.     "  We  are 
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too  foolislily  Charles- Alberfcish/'  said  the  Prince, — 
quite  truly ;  and  the  result  was  simply  the  subjugation 
anew  of  both  provinces.  It  is  manifest  that," in  spite 
of  all  natural  endowments,  and  all  the  advantages 
which  the  position  of  the  Prince  conferred  upon  him,  so 
profoundly  just  a  judgment  in  political  questions  could 
be  attained  only  through  great  and  systematic  labour. 
There  is  no  royal  road  in  the  study  of  politics  any  more 
than  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  Personal  converse 
with  statesmen,  a  careful  study  of  despatches,  parlia- 
mentary debates, and  the  press,  with  solid  historical  ac- 
quirements— these  laid  the  foundation  for  his  political 
discernment.  Ministers  found  him  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  facts  relating  to  their  departments ;  am- 
bassadors were  astonished  to  see  how  much  at  home 
he  was  in  the  sphere  of  their  activity;  diplomatists 
who  went  to  a  new  post,  acknowledged  that  they  had 
received  from  him  the  most  valuable  information 
regarding  the  relations  on  which  they  were  about  to 
enter.  Yet  he  did  not  stand  stubbornly  by  any  opinion 
which  he  held.  ''  Prince  Albert,^^  says  Count  Vitz- 
thum,  ^^  is  one  of  those  candid  princes  who  can  tole- 
rate the  expression  of  an  opinion  different  from  their 
own."  Among  his  other  labours,  he  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence ;  and  his  reading,  as  is  shown 
by  his  memoranda  of  studies,  ranged  over  the  most 
diverse  subjects.  He  often  allowed  himself  too  little 
sleep,  and  was  already  seated  at  his  green  lamp  by 
seven  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning.  Recreation  he 
meted  out  to  himself  usually  in  too  small  quantity. 
He  not  seldom  felt  exhausted  under  the  manifold 
claims  upon  his  energies  :  but  in  the  air  of  Balmoral 
and  Osborne  he  always  recovered,  in  a  short  time,  his 
old  freshness  and  vigour ;  there  he  devoted  himself 
to  sport,  gardening,  music — (he  was  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  organ) — and,  above  all,  to  his  family. 
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Op  special  interest  is  the  copious  information  we  now 
possess  in  regard  to  Palmerston's  personality  and  policy, 
and  his  relations  with  the  Queen  and  to  his  colleagues.^ 
This  information  is  all  the  more  important,  as  it  enables 
us  to  study  the  man  in  his  outward  acts,  and  to  do 
full  justice  to  his  merits  as  a  minister.  With  all  his 
brilliant  gifts  and  astonishing  energy,  he  appears  to 
have  been  frivolous,  quarrelsome,  and  dogmatic  ;  and 
was  therefore  constantly  involved  in  angry  political 
and  personal  broils.  He  was  always  mixing  himself 
up  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  states,  by  giving 
advice  which  nobody  asked  for ;  in  this  way  he,  very 
naturally,  irritated  the  sensibilities  of  the  governments 
concerned,  and  brought  defeat  either  upon  England 
or  upon  his  proteges.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  gain  his 
point  through  sheer  brutality.  The  latter  course  he 
adopted  in  the  Pacijico  question  ;  the  former,  when  he 
first  promised  to  help  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  and 
then  left  them  in  the  lurch.  Now,  the  Queen  had  no 
idea  of  putting  up  with  such  conduct.  In  a  long 
conversation  (February,  1850),  Prince  Albert  explained 
the  humiliating  position  in  which  Palmerston  placed 
the  Queen  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Every- 
body, he  said  (in  effect),  knew  that  she  disapproved  of 
what  he  did  in  her  name.  The  other  sovereigns  made 
strong  and  repeated  complaints ;  and  yet  she  was 
unable  to  prevent  what  she  felt  to  be  inexpressibly 
distressing  and  humiliating.  The  Prince  added,  that 
he  understood  perfectly  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  was  aware  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  the  nation 
desired  and  approved  ;  but  the  nation,  he  insisted,  did 
not  approve  of  Palmerston's  conduct, — nor  did  his  col- 
leagues,— but  yet,  through  their  weak  compliance,  he 
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was  permitted  to  bid  defiance  to  fbe  Sovereign,  the 
Government,  and  public  opinion.  The  Queen  found  in 
Kussell  no  support  or  relief  :  remonstrances  addressed 
to  himself  had  availed  nothing.  Personally  the  Prince 
found  Palmerston  affable  and  friendly,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  different  course, 
nor  could  one  depend  on  what  he  said,  or  what  he 
promised. — After  the  Queen  saw  that  mere  complaints 
were  useless,  she  sent,  on  the  12fch  August,  1850,  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Premier,  a  Memorandum  in 
which  she  laid  down  clearly  the  course  she  desired  the 
Foreign  Minister  to  pursue.  And  the  Prince  told 
Palmerston  by  word  of  mouth  that  the  Queen  knew 
her  duty  as  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  too  well,  not  to 
subordinate  her  personal  views  to  those  of  her  Govern- 
ment; she  knew  that  she  entered  the  battle  along 
with  her  ministers,  and  had  to  bear  the  blows  which 
were  directed  against  them.  For  that  reason  she 
had  a  right  to  expect  that,  before  any  policy  had  been 
finally  decided  upon,  or  sent  up  for  her  sanction,  she 
should  be  put  in  complete  possession  of  all  facts  and 
reasonings  bearing  on  the  question ;  whereas  she, 
as  matters  stood,  hardly  ever  found  any  business 
which  had  not  been  already  touched,  hardly  a  question 
on  which  the  Government  was  not  already  bound  by 
pledges,  while  the  facts  were  in  a  very  meagre  form 
communicated  to  her.  She  desired  further  that,  when 
she  had  given  her  consent  to  a  measure,  the  policy  in 
regard  to  it  should  not  be  arbitrarily  changed,  that  no 
steps  should  be  concealed  from  her,  and  that  her  name 
should  not  be  used  without  her  sanction.  Palmerston 
promised  to  comply  with  these  demands — but  did  not 
keep  his  word.  On  the  visit  of  Kossuth,  towards  the  end 
of  1851,  he  had  yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
not  to  give  him  a  public  reception;  yet  he  accepted 
an  address  from  the  English  Radicals,  in  which  he  was 
thanked  for  his  efforts  to  restore  the  illustrious  patriot 
and  exile  to  liberty ;  while  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
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and  Russia  were  called  '*  detestable  aSii^oininable 
murderers,  merciless  despots  and  tyrants.'  ^He-"dla 
indeed  observe  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  agree 
with  all  the  expressions  used  ;  but  for  the  rest,  declared 
himself  highly  flattered  and  exceedingly  pleased  by 
the  address !  This  reckless  conduct  towards  two 
sovereigns  with  whom  England  stood  in  most  friendly 
relations  naturally  produced  a  very  great  commotion  ; 
the  Queen  was  deeply  grieved,  and  expressed  her  morti- 
fication in  strong  terms.  Palmerston  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  a  subterfuge  :  he  might,  he  said,  very 
possibly  have  lost,  through  his  unreserved  outspoken- 
ness, the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  not 
that  of  the  English  people ;  whereupon  he  received 
the  appropriate  rejoinder:  "It  is  no  question  with 
the  Queen  whether  she  pleases  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
or  not,  but  whether  she  gives  him  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint or  not.  And  if  she  does  so,  she  can  never 
believe  that  this  will  add  to  her  popularity  with  her 
own  people.'^ 

Immediately  on  this  incident  followed  the  transaction 
which  led  to  Palmerston's  fall.  Oq  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  coup-d/etat  in  Paris,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  that,  in  regard 
to  that  event,  the  Government  should  take  up  an 
attitude  entirely  passive  and  expectant ;  in  opposition 
to  this,  the  Minister  expressed  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador his  full  approval  of  what  had  been  done  !  His 
dismissal  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  not 
dismissed  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen  ;  she,  following 
Stockmar's  wise  advice,  acted  with  great  circum- 
spection. Stockmar  argued  that  this  would  be  too 
much  even  for  Russell.  And  so,  indeed,  it  was ; 
RusselPs  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  proposed  the 
dismissal.  The  Queen's  Memorandum  was  read  aloud 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  regarded  on  all 
sides  as  so  unimpeachably  in  the  right,  that  Palmerston 
had  to  submit  in  silence  to  his  condemnation. 
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The  Eastern  Question  was  now  once  more  presenting 
itself,  as  it  does  periodically,  for  solution;  and  tlie 
Prince  saw  with  great  uneasiness  the  approach  of  its 
inevitable  complications.  Public  opinion  demanded  war 
with  Russia,  and  unfortunately  the  English  statesmen 
treated  the  question  with  by  no  means  the  requisite 
consistency  and  breadth  of  view.  '^  Aberdeen/'  wrote 
the  Prince  to  Stockmar,  "  is  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  we  should  treat  our  enemies  as  honourable  men  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  they  really 
are  honourable  men ;  yet  that  is  what  he  does,  and  he 
maintains  that  he  is  right.''  In  a  "  Memorandum  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet "  of  the  21st  October, 
1853,  he  explains  with  admirable  clearness  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty,  and  England's  position  in  relation  to 
it.  After  briefly  recapitulating  tlie  several  stages  of 
it,  he  says  :  *^  Throughout  the  transaction,  then,  we 
have  taken  distinctly  the  part  of  Turkey  as  against 
Russia.  The  motives  which  have  guided  us  have  been 
mainly  three  : — (1)  We  considered  Turkey  in  the  right, 
and  Russia  in  the  wrong ;  and  could  not  see  without 
indignation  the  unprovoked  attempt  of  a  strong 
Power  to  oppress  a  weak  one.  (2J  We  felt  the  para- 
mount importance  of  not  allowing  Russia  to  obtain  in 
an  underhand  way,  or  by  a  legal  form,  a  hold  over 
Turkey,  which  she  would  not  have  ventured  to  seek 
in  open  conquest.  (3)  We  were  most  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  endangered  by  open  hostilities  between 
Turkey  and  Russia.  Thfese  motives  must  be  pronounced 
just  and  laudable,  and  ought  still  to  guide  our  con- 
duct. By  the  order  to  our  fleet,  however,  to  protect 
the  Turkish  territory,  and  by  the  declaration  of  war, 
now  issued  by  the  Turks,  the  third  and  perhaps  most 
important  object  of  our  policy  has  been  decidedly 
placed  in  jeopardy.     In   acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
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Turks,  we  ouglit  to  be  quite  sure  that  Diey  have  no 
object  in  view /oret^n  to  our  duty  and  interests  :  that 
they  do  not  drive  at  war,  whilst  we  aim  at  peace  ; 
that  they  do  not,  instead  of  merely  resisting  the 
attempt  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  protectorate  over  the 
Greek  population  incouipatible  with  their  own  inde- 
pendence, seek  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  power 
of  imposiug  a  more  oppressive  rule  of  two  millions  of 
fanatic  Mussulmans  over  twelve  millions  of  Christians. 
...  If  our  forces  are  to  be  employed  for  any  purpose, 
however  defensive,  as  an  auxiliary  to  Turkey,  we  rmisi 
insist  upon  keeping  not  only  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations,  but  also  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  in 
our  own  hands.  .  .  It  will  be  said  that  England  and 
Europe  have  a  strong  interest,  setting  all  Turkish 
considerations  aside,  that  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  territory  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  and  that  they  should  in  the  last  extremity 
even  go  to  war  to  prevent  such  an  overthrow  of  the 
balance  of  power.  This  must  be  admitted,  and  such  a 
war  may  be  right  and  wise.  But  this  would  be  a  war, 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  merely  for  the  interests  of  the  European 
powers  of  civilization.  It  ought  to  be  carried  on  un- 
shackled by  obligations  to  the  Porte,  and  will  probably 
lead,  in  the  peace  which  must  be  the  object  of  this 
war,  to  the  obtaining  of  arrangements  more  consonant 
with  the  well-understood  interests  of  Europe,  of 
Christianity,  liberty,  and  civilization,  than  the  reim- 
position  of  the  ignorant,  barbarian,  and  despotic  yoke 
of  the  Mussulmans  over  the  most  fertile  and  favoured 
portion  of  Europe.^' 

Lord  Aberdeen  quite  agreed  with  this,  but  did  not 
act  accordingly ;  in  fact,  he  contrived  to  hold  language 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  which  the  latter  construed 
as  evidence  of  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  an 
active  policy  on  the  part  of  England.  Even  Lord 
Clarendon's  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Czar  was 
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still  unshaken,  in  spite  of  the  results  (which  he  knew) 
of  the  interviews  that  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  had  with 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  in  spite  of  MenschikofF's 
appearance  at  Constantinople  and  his  bearing  there. 
Lord  Clarendon's  trust  arose  simply  from  his  desire 
for  peace.  Even  when  Russia  occupied  the  Danubian 
Principalities  there  were*  those  who  still  clung  to  the 
belief  that  the  crisis  would  be  tided  over  by  diplo- 
matic means.  But,  guided  by  Lord  Stratford,  the 
only  statesman  who  pursued  a  consistent  policy  ( — he 
was  supported  in  London  by  Palmerston),  the  Porte 
rejected  certain  vague  proposals  for  mediation,  and 
Count  Nesselrode,  to  whom  Prince  Albert  applied  the 
phrase,  "  B^il  jparloy  il  est  perdu/'  justified  this  step 
by  writing  a  note,  couched  in  ambiguous  language, 
but  which,  in  fact,  maintained  Russia"'s  claims  in 
all  their  integrity.  Therefore  the  attempt  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  addressed  the  Queen  in  an 
autograph  letter,  and  asked  her  *^  de  juger  entre  lui 
et  le  gouvernement  anglais/'  failed  of  success.  The 
situation  was  now  such  that  Lord  Clarendon  was 
forced  to  make  the  confession — not  very  flattering  to 
the  abilities  of  English  statesmen — ^'  We  are  drifting 
into  war ; ''  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  Sinope,  this 
warlike  tendency  carried  all  before  it.  Lord  John 
Russell  immediately  charged  the  Russian  Government 
with  breach  of  faith;  and,  by  way  of  reply,  the 
Russian  Government  hinted  at  the  existence  of  a 
secret  understanding  with  England.  To  disprove  the 
insinuations  of  Russia,  the  Foreign  Office  published 
the  despatches  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  This 
rendered  the  breach  irremediable ;  the  alliance  with 
France  was  concluded,  and  war  .was  declared  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1854. 

YIL 

To  this  period  belongs  an   attack  on  Prince  Albert, 
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"whicli,  though  maliciously  designed,  served  only  to 
strengthen  his  position.  Lord  Palmerston  knew  that 
it  was  the  Prince  who  had  chiefly  objected  to  his 
arbitrary  dealings,  and  believed  that  he  owed  to 
the  Prince  his  dismissal  from  office  after  the  couf- 
d^etat.  When,  therefore,  during  the  vacillations 
of  the  latter  end  of  1853,  he,  for  a  short  time, 
left  the  Ministry,  under  a  pretext,  in  order  to  protest 
against "  its  want  of  energy, — he  availed  himself  of 
his  freedom  to  start  a  newspaper  campaign  against 
the  Prince.  The  latter  was  charged  with  un- 
justifiable interference  in  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  carrying  on  anti-English  intrigues 
with  the  German  courts.  The  weakness  of  Aberdeen, 
which  was  so  lively  a  cause  of  concern  to  the  Prince, 
was  laid  at  his  door ;  and  thus  public  opinion,  em- 
bittered by  the  dilatory  ways  of  the  Ministry,  was 
roused  against  him ;  in  fact,  matters  went  so  far  that 
the  Queen  had  to  consider  the  propriety  of  opening 
Parliament  alone,  the  Prince,  it  was  hinted,  not  being 
secure  against  insults  from  the  populace.  The  Prince 
behaved  admirably  under  the  circumstances  :  he  tool^/ 
a  ride  on  horseback,  unattended,  on  the  morning 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to  show  that  he  was 
not  afraid.  This  had  its  effect :  when  he  drove  in  the 
afternoon  to  Westminster  by  the  side  of  the  Queen, 
both  received  a  very  enthusiastic  reception  from  the 
crowd.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  denounced  in  strong  language 
the  slanders  of  the  Radical  newspapers.  Lord  John 
claimed  on  principle  the  right  of  the  Prince  to  act  as 
first  political  adviser  of  the  Queen ;  the  Opposition, 
through  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Walpole,  agreed  with  all 
that  had  been  said  in  praise  of  the  Prince.  Thus 
the  issue  of  the  affair  was  very  favourable  to 
him ;  it  also  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Crown. 
The  Queen,  who,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  had  been 
deeply  pained  at  finding   that   this  was   the   80i*t  of 
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gratitude  her  husband  received  for  his  incessant 
labour,  and  who  felt  the  arrows  aimed  at  him  to  be 
intended  for  herself,  wrote  to  Stockmar  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1854:  "That  black  time  when  foul  calumny 
strove  to  blind  our  deluded  people,  vanished  from  the 
hour  Parliament  spoke  of  it ;  and  this  serves  to  show 
how  it  was  got  up,  and  how  little  it  had  taken  root." 
Aberdeen  was  right  when,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince,  he 
affirmed  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  of  lies 
and  misrepresentation,  a  great  reaction  was  certain  to 
follow — a  reaction  great  in  proportion  to  the  injustice 
of  the  attack.  The  status  and  the  acts  of  the  Prince 
were  never  again  called  in  question, — except,  indeed 
that  so  late  as  December,  1854,  the  silly  jealousy  of 
*' foreign  influence  ^^  burst  into  a  temporary  flame  in 
the  Roebuck  Committee  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Even  Palmerston  gave  him  ample  satisfac- 
tion when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  and  was  brought 
into  constant  personal  contact  with  him.  Returning 
from  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1855,  he  said  to  a  friend: 
'^  We  have  a  far  greater  and  more  extraordinary  man 
at  home  (than  the  Emperor  Napoleon)  ;  the  Prince 
Consort  would  not  consider  it  right  to  have  obtained  a 
throne  as  the  Emperor  has  done  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  the  soundest  judgment,  the  highest 
intellect,  and  the  most  exalted  qualities  of  mind,  he  is 
far  superior  to  the  Emperor.  Till  my  present  position 
gave  me  so  many  opportunities  of  seeing  his  Royal 
Highness,  I  had  no  idea  of  his  possessing  such  eminent 
qualities  as  he  has,  and  how  fortunate  it  has  been  for 
the  country  that  the  Queen  married  such  a  Prince.'^ 

YIII. 

"When  England  and  France  had  become  allies.  Napo- 
leon wished  to  come  into  personal  relations  with  the 
Prince,  and  invited  the  latter  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the 
camp  at  Boulogne.     The  visit  passed  off  very  satis- 
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factorily.  Prince  Albert  found  tlie  Emperor  affable, 
modest, — but  not  well  instructed  in  history  or  politics, 
except  in  so  far  as  tbese  related  to  the  Napoleons. 
Striking  remarks  alternated  with  very  superficial  ones. 
He  admired  the  English  Constitution  without  knowing 
much  about  it ;  and  was  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
Queen  read  all  despatches.  He  coutented  himself,  he 
said,  with  extracts,  but  he  kept  in  important  places 
trustworthy  persons  who  sent  reports  direct  to  hira.  Nor 
was  he  less  ignorant  of  the  English  finances;  and  he  was 
very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Government  had 
undertaken  to  increase  the  taxes  by  fifteen  millions  ster- 
ling in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  loan.  The  bread  tariff  he  declared 
to  be  necessary  for  France,  because  the  people  became 
ungovernable  when  bread  was  dear, — though  this 
arrangement  had  cost  the  city  of  Paris  sixteen  million 
francs  during  the  previous  year.  The  remarks  of  the 
Prince  on  the  silly  endeavours  of  the  French  after 
^' equality^'  (which  he  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
true  liberty)  and  on  the  pernicious  doctrines  involved 
in  Rousseau's  "  Social  Contract,^'  seemed  to  impress 
him  ;  but  he  thought  authors  exerted,  on  the  whole, 
very  little  influence  in  France  :  the  only  thing  the 
people  knew  was  the  name — Napoleon.  Former 
governments  had  tried  to  govern  by  relying  upon 
the  support  of  the  one  million  of  educated  peo- 
ple; }ie  sought  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of  the  other 
nine-and-twenty  millions.  As  regarded  the  army,  he 
admitted  that  the  war  had  found  him  ^*  i7npourvu," 
and  the  entire  war  material  had  to  be  renewed.  He 
intended  to  harden  the  troops  by  making  them  live 
in  camps;  he  attached  a  good  deal  of  importance  to 
the  alterations  introduced  by  him  into  the  artillery, — 
but  modestly  admitted  that  he  had  no  experience  in 
the  practical  duties  of  a  commander.  With  respect 
to  Germany,  he  shared  with  all  Frenchmen  the  fear  of 
her  attaining  unity,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  *'  trias  " 

L  2 
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(or  tripartite  division  of  power) ,  which  Prince  Albert 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  to  be  an  impossible  arrange- 
ment,— as  Prussia  could  never  be  detached  from  the 
rest  of  Germany.  He  frankly  acknowledged  that  it 
was  his  ardent  wish  to  see  Lombardy  freed  from 
Austrian  misgovernment,  and  Poland  restored  to  her 
position  as  a  nation.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
he  considered  too  complicated  for  him  to  give  him-- 
self  much  trouble  about  it ;  and  he  was  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  from  the  Prince  that  by  the  London 
treaty  of  1852,  England  and  France  had  only  played 
Russia's  game. 

The  meeting  was  of  great  political  importance,  for 
it  strengthened  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers. 
It  also  led  the  Emperor  to  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  called  "  une  des  intel- 
ligences les  plus  swperieures  de  Vepoque  ;''  he  blamed 
his  Ambassador  in  London  for  not  having  given  him 
sufficient  information  about  the  Prince,  and  thus  put 
him  in  a  position  to  estimate  rightly  the  influence  such 
a  man  exercised  in  the  counsels  of  E  agland.  Later  on 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen  :  '^  Lorsqu'on  a  su  appreder 
les  connaissances  variees  et  le  jugement  Sieve  du  Prince, 
on  revient  d'aupres  de  lui  plus  instruit  et  plus  apte  a 
faire  le  bien.^' 

While  the  two  Governments  were  thus  closely  united 
in  policy,  events  at  the  theatre  of  war  were  anything 
but  satisfactory.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had,  in  the 
spring,  communicated  to  the  Cabinet  a  project  for  au 
attack  on  Sebastopol ;  this  step  was  popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  Prince  Albert  approved  of  it,  because,  as  he 
told  Count  Yitzthum,  the  Russians  in  that  fortress  were 
a  standing  menace  to  Constantinople,  and  their  power 
in  the  East  depended  upon  Sebastopol :  therefore  it 
must  be  destroyed.  The  event  showed  that  this  was 
an  error :  the  whole  course  of  the  war  was  hampered 
by  the  siege  of  the  fortress ;  and  in  the  long  run,  when 
it  was  taken,  very  little  advantage  was  gained,  not- 
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withstanding  the  large  sacrifices  that  had  been  made. 
Then,  again,  the  really  vulnerable  point  of  Russia  in 
the  South  was  the  Caucasus,  the  tribes  of  which  only 
waited  for  the  signal  to  revolt.^  The  operations,  too, 
before  Sebastopol  dispelled  great  illusions,  especially 
some  that  were  cherished  in  England.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Prince  a  camp  was  formed,  in  the  summer  of 
*1853,  at  Chobham,  in  order  to  mass  troops  from  the 
different  garrisons ;  from  this  the  camp  at  Alder- 
shot  was  developed  at  a  later  time.  But  the  English 
army  was  in  truth  not  fit  for  what  was  required  of  it 
in  the  war.  The  gallant  but  ill-advised  charge  under 
Lord  Cardigan  at  Balaclava,  cost  the  best  part  of  the 
cavalry ;  the  infantry  fought  heroically  against  huge 
odds  at  Inkermann,  but  their  ranks  were  fearfully 
thinned.  General  Canrobert,  an  eye-witness,  said  at 
a  later  time  to  Count  Vitzthum,  "  Jjinfanterie  anglaise 
est  la  premiere  du  monde."  But  every  day  fresh 
masses  of  Russians,  set  free  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  by  Austria,  poured  into  Sebastopol. 
England  was,  as  she  was  soon  forced  to  see,  face  to 
face  with  a  tedious  siege  ;  and  to  carry  on  a  siege,  it 
was  necessary  to  hurry  up  reinforcements  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  Prince,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
urged  that  energetic  steps  should  be  immediately 
taken  to  send  them,  and  sketched  a  plan  of  the  neces- 
sary measures ;  but  the  Cabinet  could  come  to  no 
decision,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  that 
his  proposals  were  accepted.  Militia  regiments  were 
despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  stations  in  order 
to  set  free,  and  render  available  for  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  the  garrisons  of  line  troops  that  held  them ; 
and  a  Foreign  Legion  was  formed.    To  the  dismal  tale 

'  This  was  indeed  urged  upon  the  Government  by  the  late 
Mr.  Laurence  OUphant,  who  knew  the  country.  Cf.  his  work  : 
The  Trans- Caucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army  under 
Omer  Pasha,  1856  ;  and  Lady  Grant-Duff's  Essay  on  Oliphaut 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  February,  1889. 
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of  losses  in  action,  which  reduced  the  English  army  to 
10,000  men,  was  soon  added  intelligence  of  the  distress 
which  the  troops  were  suffering  from  a  defective 
commissariat,  and  the  total  absence  of  organization/ 
Prince  Albert  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  remedy  these  evils  ;  but  once  more  he  found  himself 
baffled  by  the  obstacles  raised  by  a  dilatory,  cumbrous 
routine.  At  last  a  storm  of  public  indignation  broke* 
loose,  and  under  stress  of  this,  after  the  opening  of 
Parliament, — which  faithfully  reflected  the  opinion  of 
the  country, — the  Aberdeen  Ministry  fell,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  returned  to  power  as  head  of  a  new 
Administration.  Prince  Albert,  though  disliking 
him,  was  too  patriotic  not  to  recognize  that  Palmer- 
ston, especially  as  he  was  in  high  favour  with 
Napoleon,  was  the  man  for  the  crisis, — and  gave  him 
ungrudging  support.  A  sudden  change  was  wrought 
in  the  miserable  condition  of  affairs;  the  Commis- 
sariat was  efficiently  organized  ;  and  in  the  next  spring 
Lord  Eaglan  had  once  more  under  his  command  an 
army  of  30,000  men.  The  French  alliance  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French  to  the  Queen  in  April,  1855. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  made  very 
unsatisfactory  progress :   and  the  negotiations  carried 

^  Count  Vitzthuin  relates  the  following,  to  show  the  con- 
fusion which  reigned  in  the  War  Department :  *'  It  is  reported 
that  the  troops  require  gloves.  The  Secretary  for  War,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  immediately  orders  40,000  pairs  to  be 
forwarded.  The  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  does  not 
hear  of  this  order,  and  orders  50,000  pairs  to  be  forwarded.  The 
90,000  pairs  of  gloves  reach  their  destination  all  right,  are 
served  ont — and  are  found  to  be  utterly  useless.  Lord  Eaglan, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  begs  that  winter  clothing  for  his  troops 
and  also  medicines  and  lint  may  be  sent  out.  Accordingly, 
a  ship-load  of  these  is  despatched.  The  vessel  actually  arrives 
at  Balaclava,  but  returns  to  England  without  breaking  bulk, 
because  there  was  nobody  to  receive  the  cargo !  Thus  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  squandered,  and  the  army  perishes  of  cold 
and  hunger."    (Vol.  i.  p.  160— -German  Edition.) 
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on  at  the  Vienna  Conference  remained  without  result. 
The  attack  on  the  Redan  (June  18th)  failed;  the 
Parliament  exhausted  itself  in  fruitless  squabbles; 
Lord  Russell's  feeble  action  in  Vienna  was  so  violently 
condemned  that  only  by  his  resignation  was  a 
ministerial  crisis  averted.  At  last  (September),  the 
Malakoff  was  captured  by  the  French;  but  the 
English  general,  Simpson,  had  to  report  that  '^the 
English  attack  on  the  Redan  had  not  succeeded/' 
Towards  the  end  of  November,  Kars  fell,  though 
defended  with  great  gallantry  by  General  Williams. 
In  September,  Napoleon  had  broached  to  the  London 
Cabinet  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  Poland: 
Clarendon  did  not  fall  in  with  his  views.  On  the 
22nd  of  November,  the  Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Queen,  in  which  he  put  the  choice  between  a  total 
rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  and  a  Peace 
negotiated  on  conditions  in  regard  to  which  he  had 
already  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria.  The 
English  Government  found  itself  in  a  very  difficult 
predicament,  which  the  Queen  explained,  as  did 
the  Prince,  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  who  all  along  was  urgent  in  favour  of  peace. 
In  England  the  war  was  more  popular  than  ever,  and 
the  national  amour-pro'pre  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
part  played  by  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  with 
the  trifling  success  attained  by  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic. 
There  was  now  an  eflBcient  army ;  enormous  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  even  Cronstadt 
would  be  destroyed.  The  Crown  and  the  Ministry 
could  not  act  in  deference  to  personal  predilections 
and  dynastic  interests,  as  Napoleon  did;  but,  inas- 
much as  they  could  not  afford  to  come  to  a  downright 
breach  with  the  Emperor,  they  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  enlarging,  and  at  the  same  time  making  more 
stringent,  proposals  for  an  ultimatum  to  be  addressed 
to  Russia.      It  was  supposed  that  the  ultimatum,  so 
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modified,  would  not  be  accepted  at  St.  Petersburg. 
When  it  was  accepted,  England  found  herself  in  a 
very  difficult  position  at  the  Paris  Conference.  For 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  covered  with  flattery  by 
Russia,  and  won  by  Count  Orloffs  frank  admission  of 
former  blunders,  was  only  too  desirous  to  yield,  in  so 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned.  But  yet  he  was 
very  loyal  to  the  alliance, — and,  in  fact,  furnished  the 
sole  support  that  England  possessed.  She  was,  for 
the  rest,  completely  isolated.  Therefore  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  insisted — and  they  were  the  first  to  do 
so — that  the  peace  negotiations  should  be  carried  on 
in  Paris.  Prince  Albert  was  very  decidedly  opposed 
to  allowing  Prussia  to  take  part  in  these  negotiations ; 
and  it  was  only  when  all  the  essential  points  were 
settled,  that  her  plenipotentiaries  were  invited  to 
joiu  in  the  proceedings.  As  matters  stood,  England 
liad  to  be  satisfied  with  what  she  could  get ;  and,  in 
matter  of  fact,  the  peace  was  pretty  much  what  the 
Prince  described  it  to  be,  in  a  letter  written  in  the 
spring  to  King  Leopold:  ^^At  any  rate,  the  object 
which  we  set  before  us  has  not  yet  been  fully  attained, 
and  to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  seen,  and  am 
not  now  able  to  discover,  the  slightest  indication  that 
Russia  has  abandoned  her  intention  to  be  paramount 
in  the  East."  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  peace,  had  the  same  feeling,  for  his 
words  were:  "Nous  avons  fait  une  paix,  mais  pas  la 
paix/* 


o^Ka  iduXC^^     V 


Though  politics  and  questions  relating  to  the  War 
made  the  largest  demands  on  the  energies  of  the 
Prince,  he  did  not  neglect  other  interests.  This  is 
shown  by  a  series  of  speeches  delivered  during  these  and 
the  following  years,  at  the  laying  of  foundation-stones, 
or  the  inauguration  of  institutions  devoted  to  art,  to 
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charity,  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  in  England,  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  he  was  actively  connected  with  the  erection  of 
a  number  of  remarkable  buildings.  Osborne,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  his  work ;  so  is  Balmoral,  the 
beautiful  Highland  residence  of  the  Queen,  completed 
and  occupied  in  1855.  In  1856  were  opened  the  great 
ball  and  concert-rooms  in  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
space  hitherto  available  being  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  guests.  The  art  treasures  of 
Windsor  were  arranged  and  increased.  The  Prince 
caused  photographs  to  be  taken  of  all  the  drawings  of 
Raphael,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found;  he  made 
a  large  collection  of  copper-plate  engravings  and 
etchings,  and  brought  together  several  hundreds  of 
miniatures.  But  he  laboured  for  the  People  as  well 
as  for  the  Court.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, Victoria  Park,  the  great  Military  Hospital  at 
Chelsea,  the  ^outh  Kensington  Museum;  which  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  art-industry  in  England, 
and  which  is  now  so  flourishing, — and  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall, — not  opened  till  several  years  after  his  death, — 
these  are  all  creations  of  his  artistic  taste  and  his 
watchful  care.  His  correspondence  was  so  heavy  that 
he  was  often  at  a  loss  how  to  find  time  for  it.  Among 
his  correspondents  was  Don  Pedro,  the  young  King 
of  Portugal,  who,  during  a  visit,  took  such  a  liking 
to  the  Prince,  that  he  did  nothing  without  consulting 
him,  and  wrote  to  him  almost  every  day. — The  masterly 
speech  which  the  Prince  made  in  1860,  in  opening  the 
International  Statistical  Congress,  made  a  profound 
impression  on  that  assembly. 

The  Prince  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  his  family, 
which  had  now  considerably  increased.  The  children 
were  growing  up.  As  in  the  earlier  years,  so  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  nothing  broke  the  harmony 
of  that  happy  home.  Sincere  affection  bound  to- 
gether   the    parents    themselves,   and    parents    and 
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children.  Every  success  achieved  by  the  Prince,  every 
recognition  of  his  merits_,  the  Queen  celebrates  as  an 
honour  done  to  herself.  How  happy  she  is  when  (in 
1857)  she  can  give  her  beloved  his  due  ofl&cial  position, 
by  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Prince  Consort !  And 
how  truly  is  this  devotion  returned  by  the  Prince,  who 
cannot  be  separated  a  single  day  from  his  wife  with- 
out giving  her  the  most  accurate  account  of  every- 
thing that  happens ! 

The  most  important  event  in  the  widening  family 
circle  was  the  betrothal  and  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Germany.  The  parents  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  union  (which,  notwithstanding  a 
virulent  article  in  the  Times,  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar) ;  yet  the  parting  with  their  daughter,  now  in  the 
first  bloom  of  womanhood,  was  naturally  a  very  bitter 
trial.  ''  My  heart  was  very  fuU/^  writes  the  Prince 
the  day  after  her  departure,  ^^when  yesterday  you 
leaned  your  forehead  on  my  breast  to  give  free  vent 
to  your  tears.  I  am  not  of  a  demonstrative  nature, 
and  therefore  you  can  hardly  know  how  dear  you  have 
always  been  to  me,  and  what  a  void  you  have  left 
behind  in  my  heart:  yet  not  in  my  heart,  for  there 
assuredly  you  will  abide  henceforth,  as  till  now  you 
have  done, — but  in  my  daily  life,  which  is  evermore 
reminding  my  heart  of  your  absence." 

The  parents  accompanied  the  farther  movements 
of  the  young  couple  with  the  liveliest  interest  and 
satisfaction, — receiving  from  them  letters  containing 
accounts  of  everything  that  happened  to  them.  The 
letters  of  the  Prince  showed  how  assiduously  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  young  wife  good  counsel. 
"  You  have  now  entered  upon  your  new  house,' ^  he 
writes  on  February  11th  [1858],  "and  been  received 
and  welcomed  on  all  sides  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship and  cordiality.  This  kindly  and  truthful  advance 
of  a  whole  nation  to  an  entire  stranger  must  have 
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kindled  and  confirmed  within  you  the  determination 
to  show  yourself  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  feelings, 
and  to  reciprocate  and  requite  them  by  the  steadfast 
resolution  to  dedicate  the  whole  energies  of  your  life 
to  your  new  home/'  (Martin,,  iv.  172.)  A  letter  of 
February  1 7th  strikes  a  more  serious  note : — ^'  Your 
festival  time,  if  not  your  honeymoon,  comes  to  an  end 
to-day ;  and  on  this  I  take  leave  to  congratulate  you, 
unfeeling  though  it  may  sound,  for  I  wish  for  you  the 
necessary  time  and  tranquillity  to  digest  the  many 
impressions  you  have  received,  and  which  otherwise, 
like  a  wild  revel,  first  inflame,  and  then  stupefy, 
leaving  a  dull  nerveless  lassitude  behind.  Your 
exertions,  and  the  demands  which  have  been  made 
on  you,  have  been  quite  immense  ;  you  have  done 
your  best,  and  have  won  the  hearts,  or  what 
is  called  the  hearts,  of  all.  In  the  'nature  of 
things  we  may  now  expect  a  little  reaction.  The 
public,  just  because  it  was  rapturous  and  enthu- 
siastic, will  now  become  minutely  critical,  and  take 
you  to  pieces  anatomically.  This  must  be  kept  in 
view,  although  it  need  cause  you  no  uneasiness,  for 
you  have  only  followed  your  natural  bent,  and  have 
made  no  external  demonstration  (nichts  dusserlich 
'  affichirt ')  which  did  not  answer  to  the  truth  of  your 
inner  nature.  It  is  only  the  man  who  presents  an 
artificial  demeanour  {Wesen)  to  the  world  who  has  to 
dread  being  unmasked."     (Martin,  iv.  175,  176.) 

Any  one  who  reads  between  the  lines  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin's  book  will  see  that  the  young  Princess, 
in  spite  of  her  domestic  happiness,  had  to  contend 
with  many  difiiculties  in  her  new  sphere,  and  that 
these  very  probably  made  her  sigh  for  the  old  home. 
The  following  letter  of  the  Prince  (April  28th,  1858) 
seems  to  refer  to  some  manifestation  of  despondency 
on  her  part: — "What  you  are  now  living  through, 
observing,  and  doiog,  are  the  most  important  expe- 
riences, impressions,  and  acts  of  your  life,  for  they  are 
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the  fruit  of  a  life  independent  and  responsi»ble  to 
itself.  That  outside  of  and  in  close  proximity  to  your 
true  and  tranquillizing  happiness  with  dear  Fritz  your 
path  of  life  is  not  wholly  smooth,  I  regard  as  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  you,  inasmuch  as  it  forces 
you  to  exercise  and  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  your 
mind.  Only  keep  a  constant  guard  upon  yourself,  and 
be  not  seduced  by  familiarity  into  approval  of  that 
which,  while  it  was  unfamiliar,  the  reason  could  not 
recognize  as  either  good  or  fitting  (zwechmassig) .  This 
it  is  which  makes  the  difference  between  a  feeble  soul 
and  a  strong  one,  that  while  the  former  suffers  itself 
to  be  the  slave  of  circumstances,  the  latter  accommo- 
dates itself  to  them  on  rational  grounds  and  keeps  its 
judgment  unfettered. — I  am  delighted  to  see  by  your 
letter  of  the  24th,  that  you  deliberate  gravely  upon 
your  budget,  and  I  will  be  most  happy  to  look  through 
it,  if  you  send  it  to  me ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  have 
a  clear  idea  to  one's-self  of  what  one  has,  spends,  and 
ought  to  spend.  As  this  is  a  business  of  which  I  have 
had  long  and  frequent  experience,  I  will  give  you  one 
rule  for  your  guidance  in  it,  viz.  to  set  apart  a  con- 
siderable balance  pour  Vimjprevu.  This  gentleman  is 
the  costliest  of  guests  in  life,  and  we  shall  look  very 
blank  if  we  have  nothing  to  set  before  him.''  (Martin, 
iv.  217,  218,  315.) 

Besides  this  constant  interchange  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  plans  for  seeing  one  another  were  soon 
formed  and  carried  out.  In  Potsdam  and  in  Coburg 
the  parents  met  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Between  the 
two  latter  the  first  shoots  of  new  family  happiness  had 
already  appeared.  These  visits  enabled  the  Queen 
and  Prince  to  see  once  more  their  good  old  friend 
Stockmar,  who,  from  the  year  1857,  dared  not  any 
more  venture  on  the  journey  to  England.  But  the 
noble  and  sagacious  old  man  continued  to  communi- 
cate confidential  advice  by  letter  as  long  as  the  Prince 
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lived,  and  the  latter  gave  him  accurate  intelligence  on 
all  the  events — great  and  small — of  his  life. 

X. 

The  period  between  the  conclusion  of  peace,  March, 
1856,  and  the  middle  of   1857,  passed  quietly.     The 
war  with  Persia  about  the  occupation  of  Herat,  begun 
on  very  absurd  grounds  by  Palmerston,  was  ended  by 
the  Peace  of  Paris;  the  Prince  was  in  consequence  able, 
undisturbed,  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  workiug-classes.     Work- 
ing-men^s  dwellings  were  built,  places  of  recreation 
established,    which    afforded    healthy    and    innocent 
amusement ;    the   porters   and  dock  labourers  of  the 
port   of  London   were  delivered  by  the  Prince  from 
the  misery  of  the  truck-system  which  then  prevailed  : 
his  warm  heart  and  clear  head  were  at  the  service  of 
all  sufferers.     He  was  specially  interested  in  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  in  Manchester,  which  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  in  an  improved  arrangement 
of  the  galleries  and  museums  of  London.     But  in  the 
early  summer  came  the  first  gloomy  tidings  of  the 
threatened  rising  in  India.    The  Prince  and  the  Queen 
had,  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  power,  opposed  the 
demand,  which  had  found  expression  in  Parliament, 
for  a  large  reduction  in  the  military  forces  created 
with  such  exertions  during   the  Crimean  war.     They 
were  apprehensive  that  England  would  find  herself 
without  resources  in  case  some  unforeseen  emergency 
should  occur.     Lord  Palmerston  felt  that  they  were 
justified  in  their  opposition,  and  warned  Parliament 
that  the  worst  course  a  great  and  rich  country  could 
take  for  preserving  peace,  was  to  deprive  itself  of  the 
means  of  defence.     But  he  had  not   the  courage  to 
face  manfully  the  current  of  opinion:  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  and  the  lowering  of  the  income-tax 
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were  demanded;  Palmerston  agreed  to  a  reduction 
wMcli  lie  was  destined  to  repent  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  months.  ^'  If/^  wrote  the  Queen  to  the 
Minister,  when  the  first  evil  tidings  came,  ^^  we  had 
not  reduced  in  such  a  hurry  this  spring,  we  should 
now  have  all  the  men  wanted/^  But  even  then  the 
Ministry  could  not  gather  its  energies  and  take  the 
course  demanded  by  the  situation;  it  denied  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  contented  itself  with 
slowly  sending  small  detachments  of  troops  to  India. 
The  Prince,  who  immediately  saw  the  danger,  could 
by  no  means  put  up  with  this  dilatory  procedure. 
His  energy  roused  up  the  Ministers  from  their  un- 
pardonable apathy ;  all  the  available  troops  were 
flung  on  Indian  soil  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and 
two  able  generals.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Havelock, 
were  entrusted  with  the  command.  Under  them  the 
British  troops,  by  stubborn  bravery,  won  victories  in 
spite  of  huge  disparity  of  numbers — victories  that 
covered  them  with  glory ;  only  then  was  India 
conquered.^  But  the  Prince  saw  that  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  avert  the  danger  for  the  moment. 
The  system  of  governing  such  an  empire  through 
the  East  India  Company  with  concurrent,  imper- 
fectly defined  authority  lodged  in  the  Ministry,  bad 
outlived  its  time  ;  an  army  and  government  acting 
in  unison  must  be  created.  The  Queen  addressed  to 
the  Ministry  a  vigorous  communication,  in  which  she 
required:  (1)  That  India  should  never  again  be  left 
without  a  European  army  of  adequate  strength ;  and 
(2)  that  the  European  army  of  India  should^e  placed 
directly  under  control  of  the  Crown.  Both  measures 
were    carried,    but   only   after   stubborn    opposition. 

*  Very  beautiful  is  the  letter  written  by  the  Queen  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  after  the  capture  of  Lucknow.  She  commends 
his  gallant  deeds  (which  she  rewarded  with  a  peerage),  and 
gently  blames  him  for  being  too  careless  in  exposing  his  valua-* 
ble  hfe.     (Martin,  iv.  128.) 
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Already  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  Palmerston  had  pro- 
posed a  new  order  of  things,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  lodged,  not  in  the  Company — 
a  body  of  traders — but  in  the  Crown.  His  fall,  in 
the  beginning  of  1S58,  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  plans,  and  the  Derby  Ministry  had  to  carry  out 
the  project.  That  Ministry,  indeed,  seemed,  in  a 
manner,  specially  called  to  the  work ;  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  leader  of  the  Lower  House,  had,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mutiny,  insisted  that  the  Crown  and  the  people 
of  India  must  be  drawn  into  closer  relations.  But 
the  blundering  of  the  Indian  Minister,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  spoiled  all.  Palmerston's  Bill  very  properly 
lodged  the  Government  of  India  in  a  Council,  freely 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  consisting  of  men  of  at 
least  ten  years'  experience  in  the  Indian  Service. 
Ellenborough,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  unfortu- 
nate proposal  that  four  members  of  the  Council  should 
be  elected  by  the  holders  of  Indian  stock,  and  by  civil 
and  military  officials  who  had  been  at  least  ten  years 
in  the  Indian  service ;  and  that  five  other  members 
should  be  elected  by  the  ten-pound  householders  of 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast. 
The  Queen  expressed  the  most  decided  objections  to 
the  whole  elective  idea,  especially  to  the  capricious 
favouring  of  those  five  cities;  but  Lord  Ellenborough 
persisted  in  his  view  of  the  case,  and  so  brought  on 
the  Government  a  decided  defeat  in  Parliament ;  for 
the  whole  idea  of  election  was  rejected.  Not  con- 
tent with  this.  Lord  Ellenborough  shortly  afterwards 
placed  thfe  Government  in  a  very  awkward  pre- 
dicament, by  criticizing  severely  in  a  despatch,  pub- 
lished without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  a 
proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord 
Canning,  who  throughout  the  Mutiny  had  acted  with 
the  greatest  prudence  and  vigour.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  blundering  minister  was 
forced  to  resign.     The  Opposition^  in  order  to  ruin 
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the  Cabinet,  wished  to  fasten  upon  it  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  blundering;  but  in  this,  owinff  to 
divisions  in  the  Opposition  itself,  it  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  measure  was  now  passed — in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  Kesolutions  of  the  House.  In  June,  Disraeli 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Queen  that  the  success  of 
the  Bill  was  assured  :  '^  But  it  is  only  the  antechamber 
of  an  imperial  palace  ;  and  your  Majesty  would  do  well 
to  deign  to  consider  the  steps  which  are  now  necessary 
to  influence  the  opinions  and  affect  the  imaginations 
of  the  Indian  populations.  The  name  of  your  Majesty 
ought  to  be  impressed  upon  their  native  life/'  The 
spirit  in  which  the  Queen  assumed  her  new  dignity  is 
shown  in  her  instructions  to  Lord  Derby,  when  she 
was  about  to  be  proclaimed.  He  was  to  draw  up  the 
Proclamation,  keeping  before  h.is  mind  the  thought 
that  a  woman  was  addressing,  as  ruler,  more  than 
200,000,000  Asiatics,  in  assuming  direct  sovereignty 
over  them,  after  a  bloody  civil  war ;  and  he  was  to 
announce  to  them  the  principles  on  which  her  Govern- 
ment would  be  founded.  "^  Such  a  document  should 
breathe  feelings  of  generosity,  benevolence,  and  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  point  out  the  privileges  which 
the  Indians  will  receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the  pro- 
sperity following  in  the  train  of  civilization. — Her 
Majesty  wishes  expression  to  be  given  to  her  feelings 
of  horror  and  regret  at  the  result  of  this  bloody  civil 
war,  and  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  to  God  at  its  ap- 
proaching end,  and  her  Majesty  thinks  the  Proclama- 
tion should  terminate  by  an  invocation  to  Providence 
for  its  blessing  on  a  great  work  for  a  great  and  good 
end.''     ,,      ,.;-.■-■-'■'■■". 

XI. 

During  these  years,  strained  relations    existed    with 
France.     The  alliance  had  always  rested  more  upon 
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the  personal  predilections  and  interests  of  Napoleon 
lll.y  than  upon  any  real  understanding  between  the 
two  nations.^  The  alliance,  moreover,  became  of 
necessity  weaker,  when  the  restless  imagination  of  the 
Emperor  pursued  new  alliances,  and  aimed  at  changes, 
of  a  radical  character,  in  the  map  of  Europe;  and 
when,  too,  Russia  was  trying  with  all  the  arts  of 
flattery  to  ensnare  him.  The  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  did  not  quite  answer  the  expectations  that 
were  entertained  of  it:  it  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
invitation  which  the  Duke  received  from  Osborne, 
where  he  had  a  most  polite  reception.  A  more  signi- 
ficant circumstance  was  the  appointment  of  Gort- 
chakoff  as  foreign  minister  of  Russia.  At  an  earlier 
period  he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Stuttgart, 
in  order  to  draw  France  from  the  alliance  with 
England  which  was  then  impending;  and  there,  on 
one  occasion,  he  observed  to  his  French  colleague : 
"  Vou8  saveZy  la  ligne  du  Rliin  s^ohtieiit  a  St.  Peters- 
bourgj*  Walewski  had  been  drawn  into  the  current 
of  Russian  influence.  Morny  had  represented  France 
with  unparalleled  splendour  at  the  coronation  in 
Moscow,  and  had  returned  with  a  Russian  wife  and  a 
most  decided  leaning  towards  a  Russian  alliance.  All 
these  things  could  not  but  exercise  an  influence  on 
Napoleon ;  only  Persigny,  ambassador  in  London 
since  1855,  stood  by  the  English  alliance,  and  on 
that  account  came  into  unfriendly  relations  with 
Walewski.  The  first  appearance  of  discord  between 
the  two  nations  arose  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  The  Emperor 
had  now  become  quite  indifierent  to  the  independence 

'  The  Emperor  said  to  Count  Vitzthum,  when  the  Count  paid 
him  a  visit  in  1858,  "  La  nation  que  je  suis  appel^  a  gouverner 
ne  connait  pas  VAngleterre,  ignore  ses  institutions  et  n'apprecie 
pas  comme  moi  les  intSrits  reciproques  que  protege  noire 
alliance.  Les  deux  peuples  ne  se  connaissent pas  et  ne  s'aiment 
guerer    (Yitzthum,  ii.  p.  238.) 
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of  Turkey,  for  wliicli  lie  had  formerly  drawn  the 
sword.*  On  the  frustration  of  his  plan  of  handing 
over  the  Principalities  to  Austria  as  a  compensation 
for  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  he  became 
convinced  (under  Roumanian  influence)  that  the  best 
arrangement  would  be — to  unite  the  Principalities 
under  a  foreign  prince,  who  should  recognize  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Russia  was  also  for  the  union, 
but  under  a  native  prince.,  because  she  hoped  to 
keep  a  native  prince  dependent  on  herself.  Sar- 
dinia and  Prussia  also  agreed  to  the  union  arrange- 
ment ;  but  Austria  and  the  Porte  offered  determined 
opposition.  England,  was  at  first  inclined  to  it,  but 
afterwards  became  convinced  that  it  must  issue  in  the 
weakening  of  Turkey.  Then  followed  the  elections 
for  the  Moldavian  Divan,  which  were  held  in  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  constitution.  The  majority 
of  members  returned  in  these  elections  the  French 
agents  found  to  be  averse  to  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  under  one  head.  Thereupon  France, 
charging  the  Porte  with  influencing  the  elections  and 
with  other  dishonourable  acts,  demanded  that  the 
returns  should  be  quashed  and  new  elections  held. 
This  demand  met  with  a  flat  refusal  at  Constantinople, 
— purely,  Napoleon  maintained,  at  the  instigation  of 
Lord  Stratford.  France,  Russia  and  Sardinia  threat- 
ened to  break  ofi"  diplomatic  relations. 

The  tension  was  now  so  great  that  Persigny  rushed 

^  At  Osborne  the  Prince  asked  him  whether  he  was  still 
inclined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  England  was  determined  by  all  means  to  preserve.  The 
Emperor  replied  that,  personally,  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  and  that  he  could 
have  no  sympathy  for  a  miserable  people  like  the  Turks.  If, 
however,  the  question  was  put  to  him  as  a  politician,  it  was  a 
very  different  affair ;  and  naturally  he  was  not  disposed  to  give 
np  the  original  object  of  the  alliance,  for  which  France  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices. 
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off  to  Paris, — "pour  sauver  monEmpereur  des  mains  des 
imbeciles.*'  He  represented  so  strongly  the  dangers 
attending  a  breach  with  England,  that  Napoleon  de- 
termined to  beg  of  the  Qaeen  a  meeting  at  Osborne. 
The  Queen  (although  she  does  not  care  to  receive 
foreign  guests  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  complied  very 
willingly,  because  the  visit  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  frankest  interchange  of  views ;  especially  for 
the  reason  expressed  by  Palmerston  : — "  Priuce  Albert 
can  say  to  the  Emperor  many  things  that  we  cannot 
Bay."  This  the  Prince  did,  and  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner.  He  pointed  out  to  Napoleon  that  the  latter, 
in  his  policy  regarding  the  Principalities,  was  playing 
Russia's  game,  since  the  object  she  persistently  aimed 
at  was  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  that  she 
beheld  with  great  satisfaction  his  dispute  with  Eng- 
land. The  Emperor  denied  this, — contending  that  if 
the  two  Danubian  states  were  pacified  and  united 
under  a  foreign  prince,  they  would  form  an  actual 
barrier  against  Russia, — whereas  their  existing  condi- 
tion constantly  gave  her  ooportunity  for  interference. 
He  reproached  England  for  her  connection  with  Aus- 
tria, of  whose  duplicity  Russia  had  lately  produced 
fresh  proof :  while  she  was  protesting  to  the 
Western  Powers  that  she  occupied  the  Principalities 
in  order  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of  them,  she  was 
assuring  Russia  that  she  took  this  course  simply  to 
set  the  Russian  army  free  to  act  against  the  allies 
(Martin,  iv.  p.  107).  Prince  Albert  replied  that  th's 
did  not  at  all  astonish  him ;  but  if  Austria  was  insin- 
cere, Russia  was  ten  times  more  so ;  farther,  that 
England  had  formed  no  alliance  with  Austria, — having 
merely  agreed  with  her  as  to  the  course  of  action  to 
be  pursued  on  this  particular  question.  Then,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  statesmen  on  each  side, 
namely,  Palmerston  and  Clarendon,  Walewski  and 
Persigny, — an  agreement  was  arrived  at :  the  Mol- 
davian elections  were  to  be  cancelled,  and  new  election 
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writs  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  a  European 
Commission  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  Principalities  was  to  be  abandoned.  Palmerston, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince,  threw  the  substance 
of  the  discussions  into  the  form  of  a  memorandum, 
and  laid  this  before  Walewski.  The  latter,  though 
acknowledging  its  correctness,  refused  to  sign  it,  or 
to  regard  it  as  an  official  document.  His  Govern- 
ment, lie  explained,  desired  to  keep  the  satisfaction 
which  the  Sultan  was  to  offer,  distinct  from  the 
arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Principalities;  and  it 
must  not  appear  as  if  France  had  purchased  the 
one  by  yielding  on  the  other.  Walewski's  action 
later  on  showed  that  his  refusal  had  been  due  to 
other  considerations  ;  for  the  next  year,  Napoleon 
returned  to  the  policy  of  uniting  the  Principalities, 
maintaining  that  he  had  changed  his  attitude,  not  on 
this  point,  but  on  that  of  setting  a  foreign  prince  at 
the  head  of  affairs, — whereas  the  English  policy,  as 
manifested  at  Osborne,  contemplated  only  identity  in 
form  of  government,  not  a  political  connection.  The 
whole  question  was  settled  by  the  Paris  Conference  of 
August,  1858  :  the  form  of  government  in  the  two 
Principalities  was  to  be  the  same — like  institutions 
existing  in  the  two;  but  by  the  appointment  of  a 
ministry  and  legislature  for  each,  the  political  separa- 
tion was  maintained.  Meantime,  both  provinces 
frustrated  the  arrangement,  by  electing  the  same 
person.  Major  Couza,  as  Hospodar;  and  from  that 
moment  the  movement  towards  unity  advanced  apace. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  England  and 
Prince  Albert  were  right  in  their  policy  on  this 
question.  The  main  point  was,  to  remove  the  Prin- 
cipalities from  under  the  influence  of  Russia ;  and, 
since  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  this — 
namely,  incorporation  with  Austria, — had  broken 
down,  clearly  the  best  course  was  to  secure  to  the 
states  the  greatest  possible  independence ;  it  was,  of 
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course,  to  combat  this  that  Russia  opposed  the 
appointment  of  a  foreign  prince. — Only  under  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  has  the  independence  of  Rou- 
mania  been  achieved.  The  statement  that  it  has  been 
achieved  is  nowise  contradicted  by  the  forced  alliance 
of  1877  ;  for  surely  it  is  manifest  that  a  small  state, 
left  in  the  lurch  by  the  great  Powers,  is  in  no  condition 
to  prevent  a  conflict  between  two  powerful  neigh- 
bours. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  interchange  of  views 
on  this  question  were  the  conversations  on  political 
affairs  generally,  which  the  Prince  had  vrith  the 
Emperor.  He  did  not  conceal  from  Napoleon 
that  Russia's  efforts  to  win  the  favour  of  Franco 
were  regarded  with  distrust  in  England,  and  that  this 
distrust  would  find  new  support  in  Napoleon's  pro- 
jected meeting  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Stutt- 
gart. The  Emperor  affirmed  that  this  distrust  was 
unfounded ;  he  had,  he  said,  responded  to  the  many 
advances  of  Russia  with  so  much  coldness,  that  she 
might  well  be  hurt  at  the  reception  accorded  to  her 
*'hons  procedes ;^'  then,  in  contrast  to  his  action,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  answer  to  a  proposal  for  recon- 
ciliation made  to  him  by  Austria,  had  said  he  felt  no 
bitterness,  but  that  any  understanding  he  might  come 
to  with  Austria  must  not  be  used  against  France, 
which  he  considered  as  his  friend:  "  C'etaity  ilfaut  le 
dire,  tres  Lien  de  la  imrt  de  VEmpereur/'  The  Prince 
merely  replied  that,  in  his  interviews  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  he  would  do  well  to  reflect  of  how 
loLg  standing  the  connection  between  the  Northern 
Courts  had  been,  and  that  everything  he  said  in 
Stuttgart  would  certainly  be  known  to  them. 
Further,  that  Austria,  it  she  saw  her  interests  in  jeo- 
pardy, could  in  three  days  conclude  a  peace  with  Russia, 
and  that  therefore  Napoleon  had  every  reason  to  con- 
ciliate Austria.  This  danger,  of  the  renewal  of  the 
alliance    of    the   Northern   Powers   against    France, 
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brought  the  Frencli  Emperor  to  a  special  project  of 
his  own.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  revision 
(asserted  by  him  to  be,  in  his  view,  absolutely  neces- 
sary) of  the  treaties  of  1815, — which,  he  said,  stood  as 
a  monument  of  the  European  coalition  against  France. 
The  Prince  expressed  the  most  decided  objection  to 
this.  The  treaties,  he  said,  were  the  result  of  a  war 
which  had  devastated  Europe  for  five-and-twenty 
years.  They  were  not  inviolable,  as  the  example  of 
Belgium,  Neuenburg,  and  Napoleon's  own  elevation 
to  the  imperial  throne  clearly  proved ;  but  the 
general  revision  of  them  would  certainly  let  loose  all 
bad  passions,  and  could  lead  only  to  war ;  for  all  the 
Powers  would  come  forward  with  mutually  opposing 
claims.  Moreover,  none  of  the  European  Powers 
would  run  the  risk  of  meddling  with  the  status  quo  on 
the  Continent,  unless  by  so  doing  some  material 
advantage  was  to  be  gained ;  and  if  all  of  them  desired 
advantages,  how  could  they  hope  to  win  them,  save  by 
a  general  war?  The  Emperor  acknowledged  the  difl&- 
culties  of  the  case,  but  remarked  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who,  at  his  suggestion,  had  been  sounded 
by  Count  Morny,  had  {a  propos  of  the  conversations 
between  his  father  and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour) 
declined  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  but  had  yet 
thought  that  a  good  deal  could  be  done.  For 
example :  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  no  heirs, 
the  Northern  nations  desired  a  Scandinavian  union ; 
again,  if  Denmark  were  united  with  Sweden,  and 
England  did  not  become  jealous  over  the  acqui- 
sition of  Kiel,  Holstein  might  fall  to  Prussia.  The 
Prince  replied  that  Brunswick  would  fall  by  right  to 
Hanover  ;  that  against  any  strengthening  of  Prussia, 
England  felt  no  jealousy,  but  that  the  Holsteiners  did 
not  wish  to  become  Prussian  ;  they  were  a  German 
people,  and  demanded  that  their  connection  with 
Schleswig  should  be  maintained.  The  Emperor  ob- 
served that   this  was  a  very  complicated  question ; 
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also  that  he  believed  there  were  to  be  fouh€Lotitside__$^ 
Europe,  better  means  *^  pour  rendre  de  grands  hien- 
faits  au  rnonde."  He  would  like  to  make  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  not  into  a  French,  but  into  a  European 
lake.  Spain  might  have  Morocco ;  Sardinia,  a  portion 
of  Tripoli ;  England,  Egypt ;  Austria,  a  part  of  Syria, — 
**  et  que  sais-je  ?'*  All  these  were  magnificent  coun- 
tries, though,  owing  to  their  abominable  governments, 
they  had  ceased  to  be  productive  for  purposes  of 
civilization ;  besides,  France  wanted  an  outlet  for  her 
restless  spirits. — The  Prince  felt  relieved  when  the 
Emperor  got  upon  comparatively  chimerical  projects, 
and  only  remarked  that  the  possession  of  Algeria  did 
not  tell  in  favour  of  such  outlets :  Algeria  had  hardly- 
absorbed  all  the  restless  spirits  of  Paris.  He  added 
that  the  French  had  no  talent  for  colonization,  but 
this  the  Emperor  would  by  no  means  admit.  On  the 
whole,  the  visit  served  to  re-establish  relations;  but, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  alliance  was  at  an 
end ;  and  although,  when  the  Emperors  met  shortly 
afterwards  at  Stuttgart,  no  settled  policy  was  agreed 
upon,  yet  they  mutually  promised  to  aim  at  an  under- 
standing in  all  European  questions.  Napoleon,  in 
visitingthe  Prince, hadhoped  to  win  him  over  tosupport 
his  designs ;  but  the  Prince  declined  to  bind  himself 
in  regard  to  unforeseen  events,  which  the  Emperor 
could  bring  to  pass  at  his  pleasure.  The  sting  of  this 
refusal  remained,  although  they  parted,  to  all  appear- 
ance, good  friends.  A  year  and  a  half  later  the 
Prince  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Emperor  as  fol- 
lows : — "  1  should  not  like  to  call  the  Emperor  inscru- 
table (uiLherechenhar) .  I  see  in  him  no  enigma.  The 
events  we  have  yet  to  expect  will,  upon  the  whole,  not 
surprise  me.  He  is,  as  he  himself  may  sometimes 
think,  the  creature  of  a  fatal  destiny.  His  actions  are 
the  logical  consequences  of  given  premises.  He  wills 
far  less  often  than  he  must.  He  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.     His  whole  power  is  based  upon  false- 
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hood.  His  system  rests  upon  unsolved  and  insoluble 
contradictions,  which  assert  themselves  in  mutual  an- 
tagonism, and  which  must  bring  his  system,  if  not 
himself,  to  a  tragic  end.  To  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tions is  impossible.  Napoleon  would  like  to  be  Em- 
peror by  the  grace  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  jpar 
la  volonte  nationale.  He  can  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  but  never  both  together.  In  France  his  power, 
if  not  derived  from,  at  least  rests  upon,  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  In  Italy  he  is  compelled,  in  order  to 
escape  the  daggers  of  Orsini's  confederates,  and  to 
redeem  the  promises  made  to  the  Carbonari,  to 
threaten  and  attack  the  Romish  Church.  In  like 
manner,  '  V Empire  c'est  la  paix/  stands  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  need  of  giving  employment  to  his  army. 
Eventually  he  will  not  be  able  to  live  without  the 
halo  of  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine.  Even  in  apparently 
minor  matters,  the  Nemesis  of  these  insoluble  con- 
tradictions pursues  him.  Take  merely  the  architec- 
tural embellishment  of  Paris.  Enormous  sums  were 
lavished  to  stop  the  mouths  of  hungry  workmen; 
whole  quarters  of  the  town  were  pulled  down  and 
built  up  again.  But  when  the  work  is  tinished,  there 
will  be  no  one  in  the  most  beautiful  metropolis  of 
Europe  rich  enough  to  enjoy  its  beauty.  The  most 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  Emperor  is  really  sin- 
cere in  both  directions.  He  honestly  believes  what 
he  says,  and  just  as  honestly  in  what  he  will  say  to  the 
contrary  to-morrow.  That  things  have  gone  tolerably 
hitherto  is  owing  to  his  undeniable  cleverness  and  to  a 
certain  exercise  of  prudence.  But  with  all  his  gifts 
he  is  unable  to  appreciate  that  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  ideas  of  which  he  is  sure  in  time  to  be  the  victim. 
He  is  no  philosopher.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  this  clear 
to  honest  Persigny.-"  (Vitzthum,  Engl.  Trans,  vol. 
ii.  18— 20.) 

The  most  decided  eflfect  was  produced  on  the  policy 
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of  Napoleon. by  the  criminal  attempt  of  Orsini;  for  a 
time,  indeed,  it  shook  the  Emperor's  powers  of  judg- 
ment and  self-control, — causing  him  to  give  ear  to 
pernicious  counsels.  Demands,  accompanied  by  threats, 
were  addressed  to  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 
It  was  not  attempted  to  treat  England  in  a  like  fashion, 
but  Walewski  sent  a  despatch  to  Persigny,  the  French 
ambassadorin  London,  complaining  in  strong  language 
that  the  English  right  of  asylum  favoured  the  designs 
of  murderers,  and  expressing  in  so  many  words  the 
expectation  that  the  British  Government  would  give 
guarantees  that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  such 
criminal  undertakings — guarantees  which  could  not  be 
refused  by  any  state  to  a  friendly  neighbour.  This 
complaint  was  all  the  more  unjustifiable,  as  the 
English  police  had  informed  the  French,  fourteen  days 
before,  that  Orsini  was  leaving  England  to  commit  a 
murderous  outrage  on  the  Emperor,  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  communicated  all  particulars  necessary  for 
the  arrest  of  the  criminal.  However,  Lord  Palmerston 
complied  with  the  request,  and  introduced  a  Bill  which 
made  conspiracy  to  murder  a  crime  punishable  with 
from  three  to  five  years'  penal  servitude.  The  Bill 
passed  the  first  reading, — 299  voting  for  it,  against  it  99 ; 
but  the  publication  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  addresses 
of  certain  French  colonels,  treating  England  openly 
as  an  enemy, — and  of  Walewski's  despatch,  caused  a 
complete  revolution  in  public  opinion,  it  was  supposed 
the  Government  had  yielded  to  threats  ;  and  although 
the  Emperor  gave  expression  to  his  regret  at  the  pub- 
lication, the  supporters  of  the  Bill  were  in  a  minority 
on  the  second  reading.  Lord  Derby  undertook  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry ;  he  allowed  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill  to  drop,  and  dismissed,  in  the  proper  way, 
'the  complaints  in  the  Walewski  despatch.  However 
deeply  the  Emperor  was  mortified,  he  was  forced, 
nevertheless,  to  the  conviction  that  no  ministry  could 
carry  out  the  measures  demanded ;  he  therefore  strove 
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to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business;  and  when  Persigny, 
who  had  been  especially  active  in  pressing  Palmerston 
to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  was  deeply  chagrined  at  his 
fall,  resigned  his  post,  the  Emperor  sent  in  his  place 
the  Duke  of  Malakoff.  The  latter  openly  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  provocation  offered  by  the 
military  men;  and,  on  the  release  of  Bernard,  the 
accomplice  of  Orsini,  observed  to  the  Prince  :  "  Ilfaut 
Tester  impassible  pour  ces  sortes  de  choses  et  laisser 
couler  Veau  sous  le  pontJ' 
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But  the  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life  produced  a 
profound  impression  upon  him.  Orsini's  adjuration  that 
he  would  become  the  liberator  of  Italy  had  affected  him 
deeply,  and  gladly  would  he  have  pardoned  the  con- 
spirator. Thenceforth  he  stood,  as  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  strikingly  expressed  it  later  on,  under  stress 
of  "  la  guerre  ou  le  poignard."  This  state  of  affairs 
Cavour  very  cleverly  availed  himself  of,  and  in  a  secret 
meeting  with  the  Emperor  at  Plombieres  it  was 
arranged  (without  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
Erench  ministers  of  what  was  going  on)  that,  in  certain 
contingencies,  France  would  support  the  erection  of 
Northern  Italy  into  a  kingdom,  and  with  this  object 
would  come  to  the  help  of  Sardinia  in  a -war  against 
Austria.  Savoy  and  Nice  were  offered  to  the  Emperor 
as  compensation ;  a  marriage  between  Prince  Napoleon 
and  the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to  seal  the 
alliance.  To  this  alliance  the  Emperor  attached  the 
greatest  importance,  the  Czar  having  told  him  in 
Stuttgart  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  in  regard 
to  Italy ;  that  he,  for  his  part,  would,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, interfere.  Of  this  meeting  with  Cavour, 
so  important  in  its  consequences,  nothing  was  divulged 
at  the  time ;  but  when,  shortly  after,  the  Queen  and 
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the  Prince,  in  response  to  a  pressing  invitation  from 
Napoleon,  went  over    to    Cherbourg,    they   found    a 
certain  constraint  in  his  manner,  notwithstanding  all 
his  politeness  and  his  assurances  that  he  would  stand 
by  the  English  alliance.     The  compact  which  he  had 
just  made,  and  which  he  well  knew  would  meet  with 
the  disapproval  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  was  a  bar 
to  the  frankness  of   former   times.     Napoleon    tried 
once  more  to  gain  the  Priuce  over  to  his  proposals  for 
rearranging  the  map  of  Europe ;  but  these  the  Prince 
rejected   for  the   reasons  he   had    before    advanced, 
namely,  that  in  English  opinion  there  were  no  surer 
means  of  causing  the  complications  that  were  dreaded 
than  to  enter  into  engagements  in  regard  to  contin- 
gencies,— since,  in  that  case,  one  party,  whose  interest 
it   was   to   bring   about   changes,   could  exert  moral 
pressure  on    another,  so  as   to  force   it  into    action. 
Such  a  part  no  British  statesman — and  least  of  all 
himself — would  ever  consent  to  play.     This  view  of  the 
case  Napoleon  regretted,  as  but  an  English  theory,  and 
in  his  judgment  completely  erroneous.     Of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Plombieres  the  Prince  had  an  inkling, 
but  he  knew  nothing  fir  certain,   the  secret  having 
been  well  kept ;   and  he  supposed  the  Emperor  had 
promised  to  help  Sardinia  only  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  first  indication  the  Emperor  gave  of  his  views  was 
in  a  conversation  with  the  English  ambassador.  Lord 
Cowley,   a  propos   of   certain  violent  articles    in  the 
London  press  on  his  war  preparations.     He  remarked 
that  this  attack,  in  face  ot:  his  friendly  attitude  towards 
England,  might  make  the  continuance  of  the  alliance 
impossible.     He  affirmed   that  he  had  no  ambitious 
intentions,  but  that  if  other  countries  were  aggrandized, 
France  could  not  remain  in  the  background.     During 
the  war  with  Russia  he  became  convinced  no  Peace  could 
be  satisfactory  without  the  restoration  of  Poland ;  he 
had  approached  Austria  in  the  hope  that  she   would 
help  him  in  this  great  work.     "  She  left  me,^'  he  said, 
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"in  the  lurcli ;  and,  therefore,  after  the  Peace  I  engaged 
in  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  Italy ;  and,  on 
this  account,  Russia  made  advances  to  me/'  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  Lord  Cowley,  he  admitted 
that  Kussia  had  not  promised  him  positive  assistance  ;  ^ 
and,  as  events  soon  showed,  Russia  was  determined  to 
look  quietly  on,  enjoy  Austria's  embarrassments,  and 
make  her  feel  how  much  she  had  lost  in  forfeiting  the 
friendship  of  Russia.  But  the  Czar's  government 
all  the  while  took  good  care  not  to  lend  its  support  to 
any  policy  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  an 
Italian  kingdom.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,was  not  inclined  to  take  these  symptoms  seriously; 
but  the  Prince  was  convinced  that  the  Emperor  contem- 
plated war, — especially  when  he  heard  that  Napoleon, 
when  Palmerston  paid  a  visit  to  him,  had  talked  about 
driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy.  There  followed,  in 
the  new  year's  letter  to  the  Queen,  the  announcement 
of  the  approaching  marriageof  Prince  Napoleon  ;  imme- 
diately after  that,  the  strange  greeting  of  Baron  Hiibner, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel's  speech  from  the  throne. — One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  policy  of  England,  and 
also  of  the  Prince,  at  this  stage  of  the  Italian  question, 
was  not  particularly  happy;  what  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced it  was  the  fact  that,  as  a  counterbalance 
to  the  Franco-Russian  rajpjpTOchementj  England  and 
Austria  in  Eastern  affairs,  especially  in  the  question  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  had  acted  in  close  accord. 

^  Later  on  (January  20th,  1859)  he  told  Lord  Cowley  that 
Russia  had  promised,  in  caseoi:  war,  to  place  on  her  frontier  an 
army  which  woald  keep  Austria  and  Prussia  in  check.  The 
E-uscian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  Baron  Budberg,  confirmed  this 
statement  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Schleinitz, — asserting  that 
Russia  could  never  allow  Austria  to  come  victorious  out  of  a 
war  with  France,  because  she  could  nerer  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Austria  in  regard  to  Turkish  affairs  (Martin,  iv. 
426).  Russia's  attempts  at  a  subsequent  period  to  gain  the 
support  of  France  ia  return  for  her  aid  to  i'rance  in  the  then 
exibting  situation,  were  unsuccessful  (v.  14^. 
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The  aim  was,  to  deprive  tlie  Emperor  of  every  pretext  . 

for  violent  measures,  in  order  eventually  to  put  him 

completely  in  the  wrong ;  but  in  this  course  no  account 

was  taken  of  the  exasperation  prevailing  in  Austria, 

and   the  haughty  attitude  assumed  by  the  Imperial 

Cabinet,  by  which  the  susceptibilities  of  Prussia  were 

wounded,  she  being  treated  almost  as  a  vassal.     At 

Vienna  during  that  time  the  design  was  entertained  of 

placing   Henri   V.   on  the  French   throne,  after  the 

anticipated   defeat    of  Napoleon !     That  the  situation 

in   Italy   was   permanently   untenable    seemed    clear. 

"  Austria,"  wrote  Stockmar,  "  is,  in  my  eyes,  only  a 

geographico-political  necessity  of  the  treaties  of  1814- 

15.     Amid  the  changes  to  which   all   human   affairs 

are  subject,  can  this  necessity  last  for  ever?  ''     But  it 

was  also  clear  that  Napoleon  was  determined  to  force 

the  pace.®     England  had  now  the  alternative :  either 

to  allow  him  a  free  hand,  though  within  certain  bounds, 

and  under  prescribed  conditions ;  or,   in   face  of  the 

dangers  which  such  a  war  might  entail,  offer  him  a 

determined  opposition  :  in  which  latter  case  the  support 

of  Prussia  was  assured.     England  did  neither  the  one 

thing  nor  the  other.     She  wearied  herself  in  exhorting 

Napoleon  to  abandon  his  mischievous  designs ;  spoke 

strongly  of  the  sacredness  of  treaties — which  yet  she 

had  not  the  determination  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms. 

She  tried  mediation,  and  sent  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna, 

where  his  exertions  were,   of  course,  utterly  futile, 

since  the  real  question  at  issue  was  left  untouched ; ' 

for  the  rest,  these  exertions  only  served  to  embarrass 

*  The  French  ambassador  at  Turin,  Prince  Latour  d'Au- 
vergne,  declared  in  February  :  "  Non  seulement  nous  prendrons 
la  premilre  occasion  de  faire  la  guerre,  mais  nous  chercherons 
un  pretexte.'*  (Sir  J.  Hudson  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  February 
28th.) 

7  •«  jVe  Dous  offense  pas,  ceci  n^ahoutira  a  rien,^*  said  Napoleon 
to  the  Sardinian  ambassador.  During  Cowley's  mission  Napo- 
leon signed  the  secret  treaty  with  Cavour,  after  which  the  latter 
uttered  the  memorable  exclamation,  "  Je  le  Hens  I " 
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Austria,  and  to  put  Napoleon  into  very  bad  humour. 
In  his  suspicious  mood  he  hit  upon  the  idea  that  the 
Prince,  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Duke 
of  Coburg,  was  working  for  an  offensive  alliance 
of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  against  him.  He 
complained  that  England,  ever  devoted  to  her  own 
selfish  interests,  slandered  and  wronged  him  in  e very- 
possible  way.  In  answer  to  a  letter  on  the  subject 
from  the  Queen,  he  referred,  as  if  hurt  and  irritated, 
to  those  hostile  elements  in  England  which,  under 
cover  of  appeal  to  treaties,  really  aimed  at  depriving 
France  of  her  legitimate  influence  in  Europe. — Nor 
does  Prince  Albert  seem  to  have  been  more  happy  in 
bis  advice  to  Prussia.  The  latter  being  pressed  by 
France  to  declare  herself  neutral,  the  Prince  Regent 
(afterwards  the  Emperor  William)  had  despatched 
Count  Perponcher  to  London,  in  order  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  England  in  view  of  certain 
eventualities,  and  to  ascertain  what  course,  if  they 
arose,  she  would  take.  The  Prince  replied  that  to 
support  France  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  rest, 
that  England  never  involved  herself  in  such  binding 
declarations  in  regard  to  possible  contingencies. 
Prussia  ought  to  arm  ;  to  hurty  forward  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  Bund,  and  thus,  sword  in 
hand,  to  await  events, — which  usually  fell  out  other- 
wise than  expected.  The  true  strength  and  safety  of 
governments  in  these  days  lay  in  public  opinion,  formed 
and  enlightened  by  free  discussion.  In  public  opinion 
were  to  be  sought  the  guiding  star  and  also  the 
warrant  for  the  actions  of  governments.  That  Prussia's 
voice  should  be  loud  and  tirm  was  the  main  condition 
of  her  safety  and  strength.  "  My  advice  to  you  would 
therefore  be  :  call  this  power  into  play ;  this  it  is 
which  will  keep  France  and  Russia  in  check,  unite 
Germany,  and  place  the  ultimate  decision  in  your 
hands.'' 

These  counsels  proved  themselves,  in  the  progress 
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of  events,  to  be  of  very  little  value.  Of  what  profit 
was  it  that,  as  the  Prince  wished,  Freiherr  von 
Schleinitz  explained  to  the  English  Government,  in 
the  manner  specified,  Prussia's  position  in  reg-ard  to 
the  coming  conflict,  and  strongly  emphasized  the  duty 
of  Germany  ?  The  Government  had  not  made  up  its 
mind  to  act.  When  once  Napoleon's  determination  to 
push  on  in  Italy  was  manifest,  all  that  Prussia  could 
do  was,  either  to  oppose  him  boldly,  or  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way,  and  with  his  permission  take  in 
hand  the  question  of  the  Duchies.  But  she  decided  on 
neither  the  one  course  nor  the  other :  she  exasperated 
Austria  and  her  adherents  by  leaving  the  former  in 
the  lurch ;  while  by  her  obscure  policy  and  armed  in- 
terposition, she  contributed  to  the  inconclusive  Peace 
of  Villafranca.  The  Prince  acknowledged  in  the 
autumn  that  Prussia  was  thoroughly  discredited; 
yet  this  was  the  result  of  his  own  counsels.  Mani- 
festly he  trusted  too  much  in  the  affair  to  the  mere 
force  of  Liberal  principles ;  for  these,  in  foreign 
politics,  are  powerless,  unless  accompanied  by  deter- 
mined action.  The  continued  attempts  at  mediation 
on  the  part  of  England — thwarted,  as  they  were,  by 
the  proposal  of  Russia,  then  in  complete  agreement 
with  Napoleon,  for  a  Conference,  designed  to  throw 
everything  into  confusion^  — only  served  to  give  the 
Emperor  time  and  make  his  game  the  easier.  This 
was,  to  render  the  situation  so  intolerable  for  Austria, 
that  she  must  resort  to  an  ultimatum.  In  such  a  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  what  effect  could  be  expected  from  the 
Queen's  imploring  the  Empress  Regent  to  urge  the 
Emperor  not  to  push  the  war  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Sardinia,  but  to  rest  content  with  repelling  the  Austrian 
invasion  from  Sardinian  territory  ?  The  position  of 
England  became  still  more  critical  from  the  circum- 

"  "  The  result,"  said  Napoleon,  "  must  be  war,  or  else  a  full 
satisfaction  for  me." 
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stance  that  tlie  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  Russell  and 
Palmerston,  now  turned  out  the  Derby  Ministry,  and 
adopted  a  totally  new  line  of  action.  Both  were 
devoted  friends  of  Italy,  though  Russell  by  no  means 
shared  Palmerston's  trust  in  Napoleon.  To  obviate 
the  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Prince  Gortchakoffin 
Paris,  they  laid  down  as  their  programme  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Italy  by  Austria ;  and  they  were 
greatly  provoked  by  the  Yillafranca  arrangements, 
which  so  deceived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians.  The 
discord  was  heightened  on  the  appearance  of  the  pam- 
phlet, Le  Pajpe  et  le  CongreSj  and  the  annexation 
of  Nice  and  Savoy.  The  Emperor  was  so  incensed 
against  England  on  account  of  her  opposition  to  the  an- 
nexation, that,  at  a  reception,  he  made  an  attack  on  Lord 
Cowley, — reproaching  him,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  with  the  conduct  of  his  Govern- 
ment. But  the  ambassador  would  not  put  up  with  this, 
— remarking  that  he  was  prepared  for  any  discussion, 
but  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  suflfer 
the  Emperor  to  criticize  his  Government  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  his  hearing,  nor  even  to 
himself,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
But  since,  in  regard  to  Savoy  also,  England  was 
not  determined  to  act,  her  ill-humour  availed  nothing. 
The  Emperor,  by  threatening  to  occupy  Bologna  and 
Florence,  compelled  Cavour  to  yield  :  and  four  months 
elapsed  after  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  before  the 
farce  of  taking  the  votes  began, — that  is,  a  period 
during  which  »the  French  agents  had  time  to  get 
round  the  voters.^  Cavour,  after  being  forced  to 
swallow  the  bitter  pill,  said,  with  truth,  to  Benedetti, 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  "  Et  maintenant  vous 

'  For  the  history  of  the  annexation,  cf.  the  Souvenirs  Poll' 
tiques  (Ch.  xi.)  of  Dr.  Kern,  at  that  time  Swiss  Minister  at 
Paris. 
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voiVa  nos  complices."  France  could  never  afterwards 
oppose  the  Italians.  For  England  and  for  Ger- 
many the  precedent  set  in  the  Savoy  affair  was 
ominous,  as  the  first  practical  application  of  the 
theory  of  natural  boundaries, — "  sur  le  versant  des 
Alpes  ;"  and  people  in  France  spoke  openly  of  carrying 
out  the  principle  on  the  Rhine  frontier.  But  the 
Prince  could  hardly  have  expected  success  when,  to 
promote  German  unity,  he  advised  Russell  to  inspire, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  smaller  Courts  of  Germany  with 
confidence  in  Prussia,  which  alone,  as  he  explained, 
could  afford  them  protection.  The  words,  excellent 
enough  in  themselves,  used  by  the  Prince  to  Count 
Vitzthum,  fell  therefore  on  no  very  genial  soil.  His 
opinion  was  that  only  by  allowing  Prussia  to  take  the 
lead  in  all  military  and  diplomatic  affairs  could  Ger- 
many secure  welfare  and  happiness.  Those  same 
Courts  knew,  too  well,  that  the  Unity  spoken  of  could 
be  achieved  only  at  the  expense  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  and  therefore  was  possible  only  through  blood 
and  iron. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  JfoniYenr  contained  a  manifesto 
of  Napoleon,  the  object  of  which  was  to  re-establish 
confidence — now  shattered — in  the  pacific  disposition 
of  France.  But,  as  Prince  Albert  said,  it  is  not  given 
to  every  one  to  recover  what  has  once  been  lost. 
Under  pretence  of  wishing  to  dispel  the  apprehensions 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  invited  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  to  a  meeting  at  Baden-Baden.  It  was 
surmised  at  the  time  that  his  real  intention  was  to 
induce  the  Regent  to  look  favourably  on  the  Rhine 
frontier,  in  consideration  of  an  increase  to  Prussia  in 
Germany ;  but,  at  a  later  time,  Prince  Albert  learned 
on  good  authority  that  the  Emperor  based  his  plans 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  France  on  territorial 
changes  in  the  East  of  Europe,  through  the  cession  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  to  Austria.  He  did  not 
take  into  account  the  certain  opposition  of  Russia ;  of 
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course,  Russia  put  a  decided  veto  on  the  project. 
The  Prince  Regent,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
situation,  removed  all  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
German  princes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  by 
bringing  about  their  participation  in  it ;  thus  the 
Emperor  could  do  nothing  but  give  the  most  emphatic 
assurances  of  the*  peacefulness  of  his  intentions ;  for 
(as  he  said),  nothing  was  farther  from  his  desire 
than  the  annexation  of  German  territory  to  France. 
He  denied  all  participation  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
L'Empereur  et  la  Prusse,  which  demanded  the  Rhine 
frontier,  and  he  regretted  its  publication!^ — yet  it 
was  known  to  have  appeared  under  permission  of  the 
Government) ;  public  opinion  in  Germany  (he  con- 
tinued) was  so  much  excited  by  the  spirit  of  faction, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  calm 
it.  "Nothing  easier,''  was  the  answer  of  the  Prince 
Regent  ;  he  had  only  to  make  the  same  peaceful 
declarations  to  all  the  princes  then  present  in  Baden, 
and  his  views  would  be  known  widely  enough. 

This  wise  and  dignified  policy  on  the  part  of 
Prussia  naturally  met  with  the  warmest  approval  in 
England.  It  was  perceived  that  the  Emperor  felt 
himself  compelled  to  keep  the  peace  at  least  for  that 
year,  but  confidence  in  him  was  not  restored.  On 
the  contrary,  the  works  for  the  defence  of  England 
were  zealously  pushed  forward.  Parliament  voted 
9,000,000^.  (of  which  2,000,000Z.  were  for  the  current 
year),  to  place  the  fortifications  and  other  means  of 
defence  on  a  footing  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation  in  the  undertaking  was  so  great,  that,  as  early 
as  June,  1860,  130,000  volunteers  went  up  to  London 
in  detachments,  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to  give 
proof,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  of  their  readiness 
for  war.  The  Prince  encouraged  this  movement  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  for  he  had  long  seen  how 
defective  was  the  organization  of  the  English  army 
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and  navy.  Several  important  proposals  of  reform, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  navy,  emanated  from  him, 
and  were  produced  in  memoranda  drawn  up  with  his 
own  hand,  and  displaying  an  astonishing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects  discussed.  The  Manchester 
leaders,  Bright  and  Cobden,  wished  to  base  the  security 
of  England  on  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  with 
France,  and  attacked  expensive  establishments  as 
holding  out  a. challenge;  but  Palmerston,  amid  loud 
applause,  replied  that  these  defence  works  formed 
the  sole  basis  of  really  friendly  relations  with  France  : 
*'  So  long  as  we  are  vulnerable,  we  offer  temptation 
for  attack.  If  we  render  an  attack  not  only  dangerous 
but  hopeless,  it  will  never  be  tried." 

The  progress  of  the  Italian  movement,  which  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  vol.  v.  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  book,  need  not  be  farther  discussed  at 
present.  Lord  Russell  wavered  between  his  Italian 
sympathies,  which  moved  him  to  go  much  further 
than  Napoleon,  and  distrust  of  Napoleon  himself. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  Apennine  Power,  France  demanded,  as  it  was 
reported,  a  fresh  equivalent  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Turin  declared  that  his 
government  would  regard  such  a  surrender  (though 
indeed  it  was  never  contemplated)  as  a  casus  belli. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  which  Napoleon,  in  the 
beginning  of  1861,  broached  to  Lord  Cowley, — namely, 
that  Austria  might  sell  Venice  to  Italy,  and  for  the 
half  of  the  sum  received,  acquire  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina from  the  Porte — mightily  pleased  the  two 
Italian  enthusiasts  in  the  English  Cabinet  ("  our  two 
old  Italian  masters,''  as  Lady  William  Russell  called 
them),  who  expressed,  in  naive  fashion,  their  deep 
regret,  when  the  Austrian  Government  rejected  the 
plan  as  quite  inadmissible  ! 
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XIII. 

After  an  Irish  trip,  the  Prince  returned  from  Bal- 
moral to  Windsor  in  October,  1861,  to  all  appearance, 
in  good  healtli.  The  death  of  the  Duchess  oE  Kent 
had  deeply  affected  him,  as  well  as  the  Queen ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  life  of  his  family  circle 
was  developing  as  he  would  have  wished.  The  Prin- 
cess Alice  was  the  affianced  of  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  returned  from  a  tour  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  he  had  received 
an  enthusiastic  welcome ;  and  he  had  now  gone  into 
residence  at  Cambridge.  Prince  Alfred,  after  an 
examination,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  well,  had 
started  on  his  trainmg  trips.  But  the  health  of  Prince 
Albert  himself  had  been  for  a  long  time  shaken  :  he 
had  often  to  complain  of  f  everishness,  and  the  feverish 
attacks  exhausted  his  strength,  especially  as  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  take  care  of  his  health,  but,  to  go  on, 
come  what  might,  with  his  daily  work  :  he  discharged 
his  social  duties  as  usual,  though  he  often  felt  it  very 
fatijj^uing  to  do  so.  The  sudden  death  of  King  Pedro 
moved  him  deeply.  "  The  frightful  event  in  Portugal 
stands  in  strong  outline  before  our  eyes,"  he  wrote  to 
his  daughter  in  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  "  Without  the  basis  of  health  it 
is  impossible  to  rear  anything  stable.  Therefore  see 
that  you  spare  yourself  now."  This  was  the  last 
letter  which  the  Princess  received  from  her  father's 
hand.  A  thorough  wetting  which  he  got  while  paying 
a  visit  to  Sandhurst,  brought  on  violent  rheumatic 
pains ;  from  a  visit  to  Cambridge  to  see  his  son,  he 
returned  still  worse.  Yet  be  bore  up  with  all  his 
might  against  the  attacking  enemy.  The  Trent 
difficulty  with  the  United  States  he  comprehended  in 
all  its  importance,  and  devoted  to  it  his  last,  striking 
memorandum,  which  contributed  powerfully  towards 
the  settlement  of  that  difficult  and  dangerous  question. 
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Lord  Palmerstun,  who  saw  him  on  the  3rd  December, 
was  shocked  at  his  appearance,  and  requested  that 
other  physicians  should  be  called  in.  There  came 
better  days,  when  the  Prince  had  Scott  read  to  him, 
but  on  the  11th  came  a  decided  change  for  the  worse : 
the  lungs  became  affected,  and  the  patient  began  to 
wander.  In  a  lucid  moment  he  recognized  the 
Queen,  and  called  her  his  ''good  little  wife"  {guies 
Franchen).  On  the  evening  of  the  14fch  the  end 
came.  The  Queen,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  held  his 
left  hand,  which  was  already  growing  cold ;  on  the 
other  side  was  the  Princess  Alice ;  at  the  foot  knelt 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Helena.  About 
eleven  o'clock  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

Inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence.  In  a  short 
space,  two  men  were  called  hence,  who,  according  to 
human  calculation,  seemed  almost  indispensable  to  their 
country  and  to  Europe — Cavour  and  Prince  Albert. 
A  rich  life  here  came  to  an  early  closer  the  children  to  , 
whom  guidance  was  so  important  were  fatherless ;  the 
exalted  Lady  to  whom,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  Prince  had  been  husband,  friend,  counsellor  and 
guide,  was  utterly  broken-hearted.  All  the  statesmen 
who  had  enjoyed  close  intercourse  with  him  acknow- 
ledged that  England,  in  whose  service  he  had  con- 
sumed his  strength,  was  infinitely  his  debtor,  that  the 
gap  caused  by  his  death  was  not  to  be  filled, — that 
the  loss  was  irreparable.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that,  with  Prince  Albert,  there  disappeared 
from  European  politics  and  English  public  life  a 
guiding  hand,  whose  influence  was  all  the  greater  as  it 
never  came  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  men.  What 
he  was  to  his  wife,  what  he  did  for  England,  few, 
during  his  lifetime,  ever  knew.  The  ministers  were 
bound,  according  to  his  wish,  to  keep  the  secret;  but, 
when  he  died,  "  the  past,"  as  Count  Vitzthum  well 
says,  "  suddenly  revealed  itself  in  concern  about  the 
future."     The  voice   of  envy  was   silent.     With  its 
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Queen,  the  whole  nation  mourned  for  Albert  the 
Good.  We  can  now  estimate  Prince  Albert  in  his 
private  and  public  character.  Many  a  monument  in 
stone  and  bronze  has  been  raised  to  his  memory,  but 
the  worthiest  memorial  is  that  which  the  Queen  has 
raised  to  her  husband,  now  at  rest.  She  has  caused 
his  life  to  be  written;  she  has  herself  diligently 
laboured  at  the  work ;  and  she  has  produced  a  grand 
and  attractive  figure  of  that  imperial  statesman  whom 
England  and  Germany  will  for  ever  proudly 'call  their 
own. 


LOED   PALMEBSTON, 


Among  tlie  statesmen  who  have  directed  the  policy  of 
England  during  the  present  century,  Lord  Palmerston 
occupies  a  prominent  position — so  prominent,  that 
when,  on  October  18th,  1865,  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
death,  the  feeling  was  universal  that  with  him  ended 
an  epoch  in  English  public  life — an  epoch  during 
which  England  had  truly  held  her  place  in  the  council 
of  the  nations,  and  had  attained  a  mighty  internal 
development;  and  it  was  felt  that  after  him  began 
the  time  of  democratic  innovations  at  home,  and  of 
unsteady  guidance  abroad, — the  era,  in  short,  of  the 
Epiyoni.  We  can  understand  this  feeling,  if  we  re- 
member that,  with  comparatively  short  intervals.  Lord 
Palmerston  was,  from  1830  to  1841,  and  again  from 
1846  to  1852,  Foreign  Minister;  and  from  1855  to  1865, 
Premier.  Naturally,  too,  he  occupied  in  Parliament 
the  first  place,  during  the  few  years  in  which  he  was 
not  actually  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  a  word,  no  man, 
save  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has,  in  recent  times,  exercised 
Buch  a  controlling  influence  on  the  destinies  of  England. 
Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  though 
an  Irish  peer,  was  descended  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon 
family,  and  counted  among  his  ancestors  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  well-known  statesman  of  the  Restoration. 
He  was  born  on  October  20th,  1784,  and  passed 
with  his  parents  a  considerable  part  of  his  youth  in 
Italy,  a  country  in  whose  fortunes  he  ever  after  took 
the  liveliest  interest.     He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and 
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Cambridge,  and  at  twenty-three  was  elected  member 
for  the  borough  of  Newport.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  office  was  a 
sinecure^  and  allowed  him  full  leisure  to  devote  him- 
self to  politics.  At  that  time  it  was  not  the  custom 
as  it  now  is,  to  make  long  speeches  on  every  item  in 
the  orders  of  the  day.  Ordinary  business  was  des- 
patched in  few  words;  and  only  great  questions  were 
debated  at  any  length,  and  that  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers. In  such  circumstances  the  younger  men  of 
ability  made  trial  of  their  powers ;  their  future  de- 
pended upon  their  success — and  was  often  decided  by 
their  maiden  speech.  Palmerston,  in  his  first  address, 
defended  the  enterprise  against  Copenhagen,  and 
made  a  very  favourable  impression.  After  a  splendid 
speech  of  Canning's,  he  started  to  his  feet  to  oppose 
the  production  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
the  Danish  difficulty,  for  which  Ponsonby  had  moved. 
He  contended  that  by  such  untimely  revelations  a 
successful  foreign  policy  would  be  made  impossible  ; 
and  that  England  had  only  exercised  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  in  preventing  Denmark  from  becoming 
a  tool  of  France — a  contention  which  was  completely 
vindicated  by  the  publication  of  the  Napoleon  corre- 
spondence.^ The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  next 
change  of  Ministry,  in  1809,  Perceval  offered  Palmer- 
ston  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  But 
Palmerston  wisely  declined  the  dazzling  otfer,  not 
feeling  himself  qualified  for  so  difficult  a  post, — be- 
lieving, as  he  said,  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing, 
especially  for  a  young  man,  to  have  aspirations  beyond 
his  abilities,  and  so  to  rise  only  to  suffer  a  deeper 

*  **■  Au  Mar&.Tial  Bernadotte,  gouverneur  des  Villes  Ans^a- 
tiques.  St.  Cloud,  2  Aoilt,  1807.  '  Si  V Angleterre  n^accepte 
pas  la  mediation  de  la  Ruftsie,  il  faut  que  le  Danemark  lui 
declare  la  guerre,  ou  que  je  la  declare  au  Danemark.  Vou» 
serez  destine,  dans  ce  dernier  cas,  a  vous  emparer  de  tout  le 
continent  danoia.*    NapolSon," 
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fall.  But  he  accepted  the  Secretarysm^>irf"P^C^^*  aff  J 
an  office  more  suitable  to  a  tyro  in  politic^^^-and  ^tie^ 
in  which  he  was  not  so  likely  to  incur  defeat  in  the 
attempt  to  discharge  his  duties.  In  this  post  he 
remained  till  1828,  administering  it  with  great  ability, 
especially  during  the  eventful  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. He  worked  hard,  spoke  well,  when  he  had 
to  speak  at  all,  but  joined  very  seldom  in  debates 
that  did  not  touch  on  his  department ;  he  strove  to 
please,  yet  did  not  expect  admiration  ;  he  was  an 
excellent  companion,  a  keen  sportsman, —  and  had 
no  enemies.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  example  of 
a  man  so  young  taking  up  a  position  so  important  in 
the  public  eye.  He  occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years 
a  post  which  at  the  very  outset  fell  to  him  without 
any  exertion  on  his  part,  and  which  he  retained  under 
five  ministries — discharging  the  duties  of  it  admirably, 
but  not  aspiring  to  go  beyond  them.  The  Irish  Secre- 
taryship was  offered  to  him  after  the  death  of  Perce- 
val, as  also,  later  on,  the  office  of  Postmaster-General, 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  declined  both. 
He  could  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  no  period 
of  its  history  had  the  nation  occupied  so  proud  and  so 
glorious  a  position, — that  England,  after  a  struggle  of 
twenty-two  years  against  a  foe  whose  powers  were  con- 
tinually increasing,  was  yet  in  a  position  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  unabated  vigour.  But  though  events  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  were  shaking  Europe,  and  though, 
after  the  Peace,  the  most  important  questions  of  home 
and  foreign  policy  were  subjects  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, Palmerston  sat  silent  amid  the  war  of  words, 

*  The  Secretary  at  War  was  not  the  War  Minister,  whose 
title  was  Secretary /or  War,  and  whose  dnties,  in  those  days, 
were  united  with  those  now  discharged  by  the  Colonial  Minister. 
He  directed  generally  the  war  policy  of  the  country,  especially 
the  great  military  operations.  The  Secretary  kt  War  took 
charge  of  the  financial  administratioQ  in  connection  with 
military  affairs. 
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and   contented  himself,  year  after  year,  with  moving 
the    Army   Estimates,    never    touching    the   higher 
politics,  or  even  those  measures  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment  was   seeking   to   suppress    the    discontent  fer- 
menting   at    home.     "When,  in  1816,   Brougham,  in 
a   brilliant   speech,    demanded   the  reduction  of  the 
military  expenditure,  and  alluded  by  a  side-wind  to 
the  customary  and  persistent  silence  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  Palraerston  answered  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  had   made   an  accusation  which  he 
certainly  could  not  retort  upon  that  honourable  gentle- 
man himself,  namely,  that  he  very  seldom  troubled  the 
House  with  his  observations.     He  (Palmerston),  at  all 
events,  would  abstain  from  all  declamation,  and  from 
any  dissertations  on  the  Constitution,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  business  at  present  on  hand — the  Army 
Estimates  of  the  current  year.     He  then  went  on  to 
give  convincing  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  yielding 
to  the  proposal,  without    shaking   England's   power 
abroad   and   exposing   her  to  insurrectionary  enter- 
prises at   home.      "  I  venture   to  lay  it  down   as  a 
general    principle   that    there   is   no   better   way   of 
securing  the  continuance  of  peace  than  to  show  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  repel  every  foreign  attack.     1 
am    fully   convinced   that,  among   nations,  weakness 
can   never  be  the  basis  of  security.^'     On  the  same 
grounds  he    defended    the  Army   Estimates   against 
Joseph  Hume's  continual  proposals  to  reduce  military 
expenditure,  observing  that  only  fhai  army  could  be 
called  really  effective  which  could,  in  case  of  war,  be 
rapidly  increased,  and  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  believed  himself  capable  of  effecting  with  ease 
projects  of  retrenchment,  seemed  to  have  power  over 
two    things,    in    regard   to    which    (according    to    an 
ancient   sage)    the   immortal    gods   themselves   were 
powerless, — namely,  past  events  and  arithmetic.     To 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  maintained  that  the  stand- 
ing army  formed  a  danger  to  the   Constitution,  he 
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replied  that  it  was  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  have  no 
army  at  all.  If  the  armj-  was  not  to  be  raised  to  the 
position  of  a  fourth  estate,  it  must  be  placed  under 
some  control.  The  honourable  Baronet  did  not  wish 
the  Crown  to  be  invested  with  that  control.  Perhaps 
the  Parliament  was  to  direct  the  army  ?  If  so,  he  could 
tell  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  when  a  popular  As- 
sembly had  attempted  to  command  an  armed  force,  the 
matter  had  usually  ended  by  the  armed  force  command- 
ing the  Assembly.  That  Palmerston's  reserve  on  other 
political  questions  did  not  arise  from  want  of  interest, 
is  shown  by  the  remarks  in  his  journal  of  two  trips  to 
France — one  in  1815,  the  other  in  1818.  But  it  was 
not  till  after  Castlereagh's  death,  and  till  Canning 
became  leader  of  the  House,  that  Palmerston  took  a 
more  prominent  position.  When  the  strict  Tories 
abandoned  Canning,  Palmerston  stood  by  him,  and 
defended,  not  only  his  foreign  policy,  but  his  endea- 
vours to  remove  Catholic  disabilities,  and  enable 
Catholics  to  enter  public  life.  The  Catholic  question 
was  one  of  the  few  on  which  he  had  early  taken  up  a 
definite  position.  As  early  as  1813  he  supported  the 
proposal  which  Grattan  made  at  that  time — not  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  exclude  Catho- 
lics, but  because  it  endangered  its  own  welfare  by 
so  doing ;  therefore  Emancipation,  in  his  view,  was 
not  to  be  granted  as  a  natural  right  of  Catholics,  but 
to  be  conceded  as  a  claim  of  wise  policy.  England, 
he  said,  in  effect,  contained  a  great  number  of  Catho- 
lics, and  must  put  up  with  them  as  she  best  could.  It 
was  foolish  to  think  that  by  pressure  of  the  human 
hand  the  spring  bubbling  out  of  the  ground  could  be 
stopped  j  the  main  consideration  was,  whether  its 
power  should  serve  to  soak  through  and  pervade  the 
soil  of  our  country,  or  whether  it  could  be  directed  into  a 
visible  channel,  where  it  could  become  an  essential  means 
of  a  national  prosperity.  *'Is  it  wise  to  say  to  men 
of  rank  and  property,  who,  from  old  lineage  or  present 
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possessions,  have  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  commonweal, 
that  thty  live  in  a  country  where,  by  the  blessings  of 
a  free  Constitution,  it  is  possible  for  any  man,  them- 
selves only  excepted,  by  the  honest  exertions  of 
talents  and  industry  in  the  avocations  of  political 
life,  to  make  himself  honoured  and  respected  by  his 
countrymen,  and  to  render  good  service  to  the  State; 
— that  they  alone  can  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
this  career  :  that  they  may,  indeed,  usefully  employ 
themselves  in  the  humbler  avocations  of  private  life, 
but  that  public  service  they  never  can  perform,  public 
honour  they  never  shall  attain  ?  What  we  have  lost 
by  the  continuance  of  this  system  it  is  not  for  man  to 
know  ;  what  we  might  have  lost  can  be  more  easily 
imagined.  If  it  had  unfortunately  happened  that  by 
the  circumstances  of  birth  and  education,  a  Nelson,  a 
Wellington,  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  or  a  Pitt,  had  belonged 
to  this  class  of  the  community,  of  what  honours  and 
what  glory,  might  not  the  page  of  British  history  have 
been  deprived*?  To  what  perils  and  calamities  might 
not  this  country  have  been  exposed  ?  '^  On  these 
principles  Palmerston  contended  for  the  Emancipation 
of  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  till  Emancipation  was 
attained,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  running  the  risk 
of  losing,  by  his  action,  his  seat  for  Cambridge. 

As  regards  foreign  politics,  he  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  Canning's  policy  in  the  dispute  between  France  and 
Spain.  He  insisted  that  England  had  only  the  choice 
of  armed  intervention  in  favour  of  Spain,  or  of 
remaining  neutral.  The  first  course  (he  held)  was  ex- 
cluded, through  the  gross  defects  in  the  actual  Spanish 
Government,  which  carried  within  itself  the  germ  of 
its  own  destruction  and  the  elements  of  perpetual  dis- 
cord. A  change  of  government,  indeed  (of  which  there 
was  no  likelihood  whatever),  would  have  been  no  loss, 
but  an  advantage  to  Spain ;  and  England,  therefore, 
after  the  most  careful  consideration,  had  advised  this 
step^ — choosing  as   intermediary  the  Duke    of  Wei- 
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Ungton,  to  whom  all  Spaniards  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  This 
advice  (he  pointed  out)  was  rejected,  although  Spain 
was  notoriously  divided  ;  England  could  not,  therefore, 
deteud  this  Government  by  force  of  arms.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  had  left  no  peaceful  means  untried 
to  keep  France  from  an  attack,  which  she  regarded 
as  an  unjust  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country,  and  against  which  she  had  entered 
her  protest, — but  with  as  little  success.  There  was 
no  middle  course,  between  this  state  of  things 
and  war;  it  was  foolish  to  read  to  governments 
which  were  complained  of  as  despotic,  lectures  on 
abstract  political  principles  which  they  did  not 
acknowledge ;  threats  were  unworthy  of  a  great 
Power,  if  it  had  not  made  up  its  mind  to  act ;  the 
despatch  of  a  fleet  to  Spain,  or  the  blockdade  of 
French  ports,  could  not  prevent  an  invasion ;  cutting 
off  French  commerce  would  be  regarded  as  a  hypo- 
critical pretence  for  selfish  gain ;  therefore,  since 
neither  the  honour  nor  the  interests  of  England  were 
affected  by  the  war,  and  since  the  nation  was  in  press- 
ing need  of  peace,  principle  as  well  as  policy  forbade 
England  taking  part  any  farther  in  the  quarrel. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had 
formed  the  bond  that  kept  the  Ministry  together. 
Canning  became  the  head  of  a  new  Cabinet,  and  the 
Tories  left  him  in  a  body,  Palmerston  still  remained 
faithful.  With  the  same  wisdom  and  prudence  which 
in  earlier  times  had  led  him  to  refuse  tempting  offers 
of  place,  he  declined  not  only  the  Governor- General- 
ship of  India, — not  wishing  to  give  up  his  parlia- 
mentary career, — but  also  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  he  did  not  consider  himself  fit 
for  the  post.  The  king  did  not  wish  him  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  he  therefore  retained  his  old 
ofiBce  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  After  Canning's 
death,  he  remained  in  the  same  position  under  Lord 
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Goderich,  and  then  under  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  defended  tlie  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  Greece.  But  when,  in  1828,  his  friend  Huskisson, 
on  account  of  a  trifling  difference  of  opinion,  some- 
what hastily  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  Wellington 
immediately  accepted  it,  Palmerston  and  the  rest 
of  those  who  had  been  followers  of  Canning,  left  the 
Ministry,  because,  as  he  declared,  his  faith  in  Mr. 
Huskisson's  economical  principles  had  been  the  motive 
that  induced  him  to  serve  under  the  Duke.  But  after 
his  friend^s  withdrawal,  and  when  he  saw  how  he  was 
treated,  lie  (Palmerston)  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  views  opposed  to  those  entertained  by  himself 
preponderated  in  the  Ministry  ;  and  he  did  not  believe 
he  possessed  sufficient  weight  to  obtain  any  attention 
for  }iis  views.^ 

Lord  Palmerston  now  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  opposition,  and  occupied  exclusively  with  parlia- 
mentary duties.  He  took  up  his  new  position  totally  free 
from  any  mean  spirit  of  party ;  and  warmly  supported 
the  Ministry  when  it  proposed  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  After  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the 
Government  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  which  had  been  advocated  by  his  friends 
for  years  and  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  he 
specially  defended  Peel  with  great  eloquence  against 
the  attacks  of  those  who  in  name  were  friends  of  the 
Government,  but  could  not  forgive  him  for  his  change 
of  opinion  on  this  question.  Such  a  reproach,  he  said, 
was  exceedingly  strange.     To  what  purpose  were  all 

3  "  We  joined  the  new  Government  not  as  individuals,  but 
as  a  party  representing  the  principles,  and  consisting  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Canning — as  a  party  we  retired"  (Bulwer,  lAfe 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  i.  216).  As  early  as  March  he  declared, 
*'  If  Huskisson  went  out  I  must  do  so  too,  because  if  his 
influence  were  withdrawn  from  the  Cabinet,  the  arbitrary  party 
would  soon  predominate,  and  I  could  no  longer  co-operate 
with  my  colleagues  "  (ibid.  243). 
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the  intellectual  combats  in  a  legislative  assembly,  if 
tbey  did  not  serve  to  convince  others  as  to  what 
was  just?  If  Peel  believed  that  the  distant  dangers 
attending  resistance  were  greater  than  those  connected 
with  present  surrender,  and  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  bring  this  great  question  to  an  end, — then 
iJiai  was  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  step  in  his 
career. 

The  Ministry  felt  all  the  more  acutely  Palmerston's 
criticism  of  their  foreign  policy  in  the  Greek,  and 
still  more  in  the  Portuguese,  question.  In  the  debate 
on  th.e  latter,  he  attacked  the  Government  for  their 
lukewarmness  in  the  face  of  the  treasonable  attempt 
of  Don  Miguel  to  deprive  his  niece  of  the  crown ;  and 
his  attack  was  all  the  more  effective,  as  he  had  public 
opinion  on  his  side.  From  an  international  point  of 
view,  indeed,  Wellington,  in  refusing  to  allow  the 
adherents  of  the  queen  to  fit  out  in  English  waters  an 
expedition  against  Miguel,  was  absolutely  in  the  right. 
But  popular  feeling  saw  in  this  act  only  favour  shown  to 
a  tyrant  against  a  constitutional  sovereign ;  and  agreed 
with  Palmerston,  who  contrasted  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  Government  had  interposed  in  this  case  with 
its  refusal  to  act  when  occasion  offered — to  the 
detriment  of  Don  Miguel.  On  the  whole,  foreign 
politics  thenceforth  occupied  more  and  more  of 
Palmerston's  attention  ;  and  he  lamented  that  so  few  in 
Parliament  studied  them.  His  two  speeches  on  the 
Portuguese  troubles  were  the  most  important  delivered 
on  foreign  policy  since  the  death  of  Canning ;  they 
were  loudly  echoed  by  the  country,  and  they  marked 
out  Palmerston  as  the  coming  foreign  minister.  He 
went  frequently  to  Paris,  established  connections  with 
the  statesmen  there,  and  studied  the  condition  of 
French  affairs,  which  were  then  hastening  to  a 
crisis.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  acuteness  of  his 
judgment  that  on  December  4th,  1829,  he  wrote  : — 
"  If  the  king  were,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  carry 
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his  obstinacy  up  to  the  very  hour  of  trial  instead 
of  dropping  it,  as  he  had  always  done  before,  at  the  last 
moment, — and  if  he  was  backed  by  a  courageous  and 
desperate  ministry  who  were  mad  enough  to  bear  the 
storm,  not  of  public,  but  of  national  feeling, — then, 
and  in  that  case  the  result  would  probably  be  a  change 
of  name  in  the  inhabitant  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  might  be  invited  to  step  over  the 
way  from  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  that  the  army  would 
not  support  the  Government  in  any  violent  pro- 
ceedings/^ 

When  the  storm  came,  when  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  fell,  when  Belgium  revolted  from  Holland, 
when  these  events  everywhere  found  an  echo  in  revo- 
lutionary convulsions,  and  when  in  England  (preserved 
though  England  was  from  these),  the  Tory  Ministry 
was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  universal  demand 
for  Parliamentary  Reform, — Palmerston  was  the  man 
to  take  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  This  he  did  in  the 
Grey  Ministry,*  and  with  this  began  his  career  in 
European  politics. 

IT. 

The  most  difficult  business  which  he  had  to  transact, 
and  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  the 
Belgian  complication.  Holland,  in  opposing  the 
triumphant  rebellion  of  its  southern  province,  was 
certain  of  the  support  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
and  had  also  in  England  powerful  friends  in  the 
Tories, — who,  with  Wellington  at  their  head,  had 
created  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as  a 
bulwark  against  France.  They  saw,  in  the  Belgian 
insurrection,  only  a  copy  of  the  Paris  revolution, 
started   with   the   approval   of   France,    the  country 

*  Wellington  fully  appreciated  his  importance,  and  tried,  in 
1830,  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  failed,  as  Palmerston 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
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which  once  more  threatened  the  .peace  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  Protestant  feeling  took  part  against  a 
movement  headed  by  the  clergy.  Palmerston,  on 
the  other  hand,  immediately  recognized  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  any  longer  the  union  of  the  two 
mutually  hostile  portions  of  the  monarchy,  and  was 
therefore  compelled,  with  France,  to  oppose  every 
attempt  to  subject  Belgium  to  Holland  by  force.  But 
he  was  as  fully  determined  to  oppose  all  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  France,  and  to  prevent  Belgium 
from  falling  under  French  influence.  His  idea  was, 
to  maintain  sjbill,  with  means  necessarily  modified  by 
changed  conditions,  the  object  for  which  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  had  been  created.  The  designs 
of  the  leading  politicians  in  Paris  were,  after  his 
earlier  visits  to  the  French  capital,  perfectly  clear  to 
him.  Sebastiani  had  told  him  in  1829  that  France 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  complete  understanding 
with  England  ;  but  that  this  was  impossible  as  long  as 
England  was  opposed  to  the  Rhine  frontier,  which  was 
indispensable  to  France.^  Therefore  he  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  even  in  the  negotiation  regarding  Bel- 
gium, Talleyrand  constantly  tried  to  obtain  extension 
of  territory.  He  also  asked  Palmerston  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  give  Luxembourg  to  France  ? 
When  that  was  refused,  he  asked  for  the  cession  of 
Philippeville  and  Marienburg,  and  finally,  of  Bouillon. 
In  opposition  to  this,  Palmerston  rigidly  maintained 
that  any  change  in  the  territorial  arrangements  made 
in  favour  of  France  must  be  excluded,  if  it  was  desired 
to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  and  he  clearly  intimated  at  Paris  that  a  good 
understanding  between  the  countries  depended  on 
France  (which  had  non-intervention  and  peace  as  her 
policy),  resting  content  with  the  territory  she  already 
possessed.     He   maintained   the   same    firm   attitude 
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in  the  dynastic  question,  and  gave  it  to  be  clearly- 
understood  at  Paris  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Crown 
for  the  Due  de  Nemours,  which  he  considered  as 
simply  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with  France, 
would  be  regarded  by  England  as  a  casus  belli.  In 
the  end,  he  compelled  the  French  troops  to  evacuate 
Belgium  by  distinctly  declaring  that  a  refusal  would 
mean  war ;  and  he  opposed  successfully  the  claim  of 
France  to  decide  which  Belgian  fortresses  should  be 
demolished.  Difficulties  quite  as  great  were  caused 
by  the  greediness  of  the  Belgians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland  on  the  other. 
If  at  last  success  was  attained;  if  obstacles  were 
overcome,  if  Belgium  came  into  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent, constitutional  and  permanently  neutral  state, 
ruled  by  a  king  who  saw  in  England  his  chief  sup- 
port,— this  result  is  in  the  main  to  be  attributed 
to  the  self-restraint,  firmness  and  prudence  of 
Palmerston.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  violent 
parliamentary  attacks,  he  did  not  see  his  #vay  to  dis- 
continuing payments  of  the  Russo-Dutch  loan, 
guaranteed  by  England  in  1815,  although  this  guaran- 
tee existed  only  as  long  as  the  status  quo  in  the 
Netherlands  monarchy  continued.  Palmerston  gave  as 
his  reason  that  the  principle  remained  untouched, — 
which  was,  to  maintain  by  means  commensurate  with 
the  object  in  view,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
England  (he  held)  had  entered  upon  the  engagement 
because  she  believed  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  to 
be  for  her  interest;  but  now,  when  this  union, 
through  no  fault  of  hers,  had  become  impossible,  her 
interest  was  to  make  Belgium  into  an  independent 
neutral  state;  and  Russia  had  promised  to  direct  her 
policy  on  the  same  lines.  Therefore  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  remained,  though  the  letter  had  disappeared : 
and  England  ought  not  to  avail  herself  of  this 
fact  in  order  to  evade  her  engagements.  This  atti- 
tude of  Palmerston's  was  all  the  more  remarkable,  as 
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Russia  at  tlie  time  was  most  unpopular  fa  England 
on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Poland.  If,  again, 
Palmerston  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
interpose  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, he  is  open  to  no  reproach  on  that  account  :  the 
Poles  had,  by  their  insurrection,  put  themselves  for- 
mally in  the  wrong.  The  Vienna  treaties  had,  indeed, 
given  England  the  right  to  interpose  in  the  Polish 
question ;  but  they  laid  on  her  no  obligation  to  interfere 
in  an  active  sense.  Moreover,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  a  great  war  should  be  precipitated  for 
the  sake  of  Poland.  All  that  Palmerston  could  do, 
therefore,  was  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  assertion 
of  the  Czar  Nicholas  that  Poland  had,  by  her  insur- 
rection, forfeited  the  Constitution  guaranteed  to  her 
by  the  treaties  of  1815. 

|Dn  the  other  hand,  Palmerston  did  not  show  any 
great  breadth  of  view  in  the  solution  of  the  Greek 
question.  He  was  favourably  inclined  to  the 
Greeks;  and  though  at  that  time  he  discerned 
clearly  enough  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Russian 
policy,  he  looked  with  equanimity  on  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  und  even .  wished  the  Russians  all 
success,  since  this  yielded  the  only  prospect  of  esta- 
blishing the  Greek  state  on  a  firm  basis.^  Russia,  he 
thought,  had  bound  herself  by  so  many  declarations 
and  engagements  not  to  make  any  conquests,  that 
she  must  be  regarded  as  sincere.  But  Palmerston 
uttered  not  a  word  of  censure  when  the  Peace  of 
Adrianople  gave  to  these  engagements  the  lie  direct : 
nay,  he  maintained  ('2 7th of  August,  1832)  that  Turkey 
was  the  attacking  party,  and  that  Russia  by  the  Peace 
had  made  no  acquisition  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
had  even,  in  an  earlier  speech  (1st  of  June,  1829), 
combated  the  idea  of  creating  a  Greece  which 
should    include    neither    Athens    nor     Thebes,    nor 
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other  places  rendered  glorious  through  historic  asso- 
ciations. He  declared  (5th  of  February,  1830)  it  was 
for  England  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
the  new  state  should  be  perfectly  able  to  maintain 
itself,  and  not  be  thrown  by  any  political  scheming 
into  the  arms  of  a  Power  which,  when  the  war  with 
the  Porte  was  concluded,  might  possibly  direct  ambi- 
tious glances  upon  Greece.  It  was,  he  insisted  with 
truth,  of  small  account  to  Turkey,  situated  as  she  then 
was,  whether  she  had  to  cede  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  territory ;  whilst  it  was  of  cardinal  import- 
ance that  the  new  state  should  not  become  the  battle- 
ground on  which  conflicting  foreign  interests  could 
struggle  for  ascendency.  And  yet,  when  he  became 
Minister,  he  failed  to  bring  these  important  views 
to  bear  ;  he  failed  to  attain  the  object  of  giving  to  the 
young  state  the  amount  of  territory  which  Prince 
Leopold  laid  down  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  pros- 
perous development  of  Greece,  and  as  a  conditio  sine 
iiud  non  to  his  acceptance  of  the  crown.  Instead  of 
him  came  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  minor, — guided 
by  a  Regency,  which  in  turn  became  the  shuttle- 
cock of  intriguers.  Russia  alone  gained  her  object 
(which  Palmerston  had  before  seen  clearly  enough, 
but  he  now  gave  up  the  attempt  to  oppose  her), 
which  was,  to  weaken  the  Porte,  and  yet  not  allow 
Greece  to  become  a  really  independent  state,  capable 
of  separate  existence,  and  strong  enough  to  thwart 
her  plans.  Palmerston  met  the  opposition  to  his 
policy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  remarking 
that  King  Otho  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading 
dynasties  of  the  second  rank,  and  to  a  country  in 
which  free  institutions  existed. — But  he  is  open  to 
the  far  more  serious  reproach  of  not  having  opposed 
with  determination  the  attempts  made  in  Parliament 
to  weaken  the  defensive  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Economy  was  at  that  time  the  watchword  of  the  Re- 
form party  ;  and,  of  course,  their  first  demand  was  that 
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the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  sliould  be 
reduced.  The  Reform  Ministry,  which  did  not  wish 
to  risk  its  popularity,  was  unable  to  make  headway 
against  the  stream  of  opinion  ;  ships  were  dismantled, 
sailors  and  soldiers  sent  about  their  business.  Palmers- 
ton  had  been  Secretary  at  War  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  when  the  power  of  England  had  been  at  its 
greatest ;  and  after  the  Peace,  as  before  mentioned, 
he  had  strongly  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  military 
and  naval  expenditure.  Surely  he  could  not  have 
argued  himself  into  the  belief  that  so  short-sighted 
a  policy  would  have  any  other  result  than  to  lower  the 
influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  the  nations, 
and  make  it  insuperably  difficult  for  him,  as  Foreign 
Minister,  to  represent  British  interests  with  effect.  Yet 
we  do  not  see  that  he  opposed  this  policy  energetically. 
The  unfortunate  consequence  of  it  soon  appeared. 
Mehemet  Ali  revolted  against  the  Sultan ;  and  his  son, 
Ibrahim,  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Turkish 
army  at  Konieh  (21st  of  December,  1832).  In  its 
straits  the  Divan  applied  to  England  for  assistance, 
and  begged  for  the  protection  of  the  British  fleet; 
but  the  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world  had  no 
available  ships  !  Nothing  remained  to  the  Sultan  but 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  and  Russia, 
in  February,  1833,  despatched  a  squadron  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  in  April,  when  Ibrahim  advanced  nearer, 
she  landed  1 2,000  of  her  troops  on  the  heights  of  Scutari. 
In  the  end,  the  Porte  was  compelled  to  conclude  with 
the  rebel  Pasha  the  humiliating  Peace  of  Kutajeh, 
which  left  Syria  and  Adana  in  his  hands.  But  Russia, 
in  consideration  of  having  saved  the  Sultan  in  his 
extremity,  indemnified  herself  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi,  by  which  Turkey  was  brought  into  complete 
dependence  on  the  Czar.  What  availed  it,  then,  for 
Palmerston,  concurrently  with  France,  to  declare  that 
England,  in  face  of  the  armed  intervention  of  Russia 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  reserved  to  herself 
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the  right  of  acting  as  if  that  treaty  did  not  exist? 
Count  Nesselrode  could  appeal  to  the  fact  that,  before 
Russia  brought  help  to  Turkey,  he  had  informed  the 
English  Cabinet  that  he  could  sincerely  wish  the  Porte 
all  success  and  have  done  with  it,  if  it  deceived  effectual 
aid  from  England, — a  declaration  which  was  made 
all  the  more  safely,  as  he  knew  England  could  render 
no  such  aid.  So  now,  in  reply  to  the  protest  of  the 
Western  Powers,  he  stated  that  their  view  rested  on 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances ;  he  affirmed  that  the 
relations  subsisting  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
were  relations  of  mutual  confidence ;  and  that  Russia 
would  therefore  act  as  if  the  declaration  of  the  Western 
Powers  had  never  been  made. 

Palmerston's  policy  in  this  affair  was  a  grievous 
sin  of  omission, — by  no  means  to  be  excused  by  the 
defence  that  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  influence  in 
the  Cabinet  to  carry  out  his  views, — but  his  policy  of 
action  was  no  less  unfortunate  when  he  set  himself  to 
work  in  Asia,  in  order  to  preserve  England^s  influence 
there.  In  the  year  1814,  England  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Persia,  by  which  she  promised  to  protect  the 
latter  against  the  unprovoked  attack  of  any  European 
Power.  Canning,  in  1825,  permitted  this  treaty  to  be 
violated  with  impunity,  when  Russia,  under  frivolous 
pretexts,  attacked  Persia  ;  and  Palmerston's  assertion, 
made  in  1832,  that  Russia  was  not  the  aggressor,  was 
absolutely  groundless.  The  Shah,  abandoned  to  the 
overwhelming  power  of  his  enemy,  was  forced,  at  the 
Peace  of  Turcomantchai  in  1827,  to  cede  the  provinces 
of  Erivan  and  Nakitchevan.  Ten  years  later,  to  in- 
demnify herself  for  this  loss,  Persia  tried  to  recover 
Herat,  which  was  at  an  earlier  time  a  Persian  pos- 
session, and  was  now  specially  required  because  it 
gave  Persia  a  sure  defence  against  the  incursions 
of  robber  Turcomans  into  her  territory.  Palmerston 
caused  the  Shah  to  be  informed  that  England 
regarded   the    besieging   of  Herat   as   a   declaration 
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of  war  against  India ;  and,  despatching  a  squadron 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege, — thus  completely  alienating  Persia,  which  by 
nature  formed  the  most  effectual  bulwark  of  India.  If 
Palmerston  regarded  Afghanistan  as  a  more  effectual 
bulwark,  he  was  all  the  more  bound  to  support  its  ruler. 
Dost  Mohammed,  after  long  civil  wars,  had  been  left 
undisputed  master  of  those  heterogeneous  tracts 
comprehended  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  name 
Afghanistan, — and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  be- 
come the  ally  of  England.  But  Palmerston  was  alarmed 
at  the  enterprise  of  General  Peroffski  against  Khiva 
(the  object  of  that  officer  being,  as  he  said  in  his 
manifesto,  *'  to  strengthen  Russia's  influence  in  those 
regions  over  which  she  claimed  a  right)," — as  well  as 
at  the  despatch  of  a  Russian  agent  to  Cabul.  He  wished 
to  restore  the  influence  of  England  in  Asia  at  a  stroke, 
and  hit  upon  the  unfortunate  idea  of  raising  Shah 
Sooja,  the  incapable  rival  of  Dost  Mohammed,  then  a 
fugitive  in  India,  to  be  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  The 
campaign  of  Sir  J.  Keane,  undertaken  with  this  object, 
and  at  first  crowned  with  success,  ended  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Indian  army  ;  in  a  second  enterprise,  better 
planned,  an  attempt  was  made  to  wipe  out  this  humilia- 
tion, but  by  the  first  overthrow  England's  influence  in 
Asia  suffered  a  severe  check  ;  and  the  ultimate  result 
was, — an  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammed,  which  could 
have  been  obtained  at  the  first  without  striking  a  blow. 
Palmerston  sought  to  protect  himself  from  Parlia- 
ment behind  a  blue-book,  in  which  the  documents 
were  so  mutilated  that  his  own  agent.  Sir  A.  Burnes, 
declared  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  piece  of"  pure  trickery 
and  fraud." 

III. 

It  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the  admirers  of  the  noble 
lord  pass  over  these  matters  in  silence.     With  all  the 
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more  fervour,  therefore,  do  they  emphasize  his  services 
as  champion  of  Liberal  principles  in  Europe  against 
those  of  absolutism.  If,  however,  we  examine  more 
narrowly  the  special  cases,  his  right  to  interfere  for 
tbis  object,  is  as  doubtful  as  its  political  wisdom. 
Palmerston  had,  at  an  earlier  time,  espoused  Canning's 
principle,  that  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  foreign  state  was  inadmissible,  so  long  as  the  interests 
of  England  or  of  her  allies  were  not  endangered.  Now, 
on  April  22nd,  1834,  Palmerston  concluded,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  a  treaty  with  the  Regents  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  the  two  Powers  pledged 
themselves  to  aid  the  Regents  in  expelling  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Miguel,  and  thus  to  restore  peace  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  France  prevented  the  transport 
of  arms  and  provisions  to  Don  Carlos.  England 
afforded  aid  to  the  Spanish  Grovernment  by  supplies  of 
arms,  and  by  means  of  her  fleet;  she  also  permitted 
the  equipment  of  a  body  of  volunteers  under  a  British 
officer.  Surely  it  was  irrelevant,  so  far  as  Portugal 
was  concerned,  to  appeal  to  the  old  and  frequently- 
renewed  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  England  promised 
to  aid  that  country.  Canning  had  expressly  limited  such 
assistance  to  the  case  of  external  attack";  it  was  there- 
fore not  England's  affair  to  decide  whether  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria  was  lawful  queen,  and  Don  Miguel  a  per- 
jured pretender.  In  regard  to  Spain,  there  was  not  even 
this  excuse.  The  legality  of  the  order  of  succession 
as  settled  by  Ferdinand  VII.  was  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful ;  and  the  assertion  of  it  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of 
Queen  Christina.  The  Spanish  nation  was  divided 
into  two  camps,  of  which  that  of  Don  Carlos  showed 
at  any  rate  the  greater  capability  of  resistance  ;  while 
the  adherents  of  Isabella  were  divided  among  them- 
selves. That  Don  Carlos  represented  the  cause  of 
absolute  monarchy,  gave  England  as  little  right  to 
interfere  in  the  dispute  as  it  did  to  maintain  that  her 
interests  were  compromised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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justify  intervention.  But  in  truth  Palmerston's  main 
object  in  connection  with  the  treaty  was  to  deal  a  blow 
at  the  Northern  Courts,  which  had  recalled  their  repre- 
sentatives accredited  to  the  court  of  the  queen.  Later 
on  he  declared  plainly  that  the  English  Government 
considered  the  question  as  involving  the  choice  not 
merely  between  one  sovereign  and  another,  but, — as  in 
reality  it  was, — between  absolute  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  constitutional  government  on  the  other ; 
and  after  affirming  that  it  was  England's  interest 
to  strengthen  constitutional  government  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  risen 
superior  to  all  narrowprejudices,and  for  having  decided 
on  an  act  of  vigorous  intervention  in  order  to  confer  on 
those  nations  the  blessings  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. This  policy  may  have  been  applauded  by  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  the  time ;  but  it  was  as  little  warranted 
as  it  was  little  successful.  Palmerston  was  not  the  man 
to  concern  himself  with  political  problems.  He  believed 
in  the  excellence  of  the  English  Constitution ;  saw  that 
most  of  the  Continental  states  were  suffering  grievously 
under  absolute  government;  and  he  believed  that  the 
one  effectual  remedy  for  all  these  ills  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  moderate- liberal  Constitution.  But  as  no  man 
has  a  right  to  force  his  principles  of  action  on  another, 
merely  because  he  believes  they  will  be  good  for  him, — 
so  the  assumption  that  England  was  right  in  compelling 
other  countries  to  accept  a  particular  constitution  or 
mode  of  government,  was  incompatible  with  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  states  concerned.  With  good 
reason  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  July  9th,  1834, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
"  I  say  that  this  country  has  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  aim  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  is  directly  opposed  to  the  political 
methods  according  to  which  this  country  has  acted. 
I  regret  that  England  has  lost  the  position  she 
formerly    occupied   in   the  councils  of  Europe, — the 
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great  influence  and  the  benevolent  position  which 
enabled  her,  through  her  advice,  to  preserve  not  only 
peace,  but  also  the  good  understanding  among  the 
Powers.'*  Again,  Palmerston's  proceeding  was  not, 
in  any  true  sense,  successful,  although  it  got  rid  of  the 
two  pretenders.  It  brought  no  real  peace  to  Spain  ; 
the  intestine  confusions  rather  increased  ;  the  British 
corps  of  volunteers,  which  Don  Carlos  treated  as  an 
unlawful  body  in  arms,  suffered  a  miserable  fate  ;  and 
the  few  survivors,  by  way  of  addition  to  their  misfor- 
tunes, were  to  learn  that  the  Government  was  not 
responsible  for  what  it  had  not  itself  done,  but  had 
only  encouraged  others  to  do. 

Nor  had  Palmerston,  in  his  second  period  of  minis- 
terial work  (1846-51),  very  much  success  in  meddling 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states.  His  inter- 
ference in  the  Portuguese  civil  war — in  which  he 
forced  the  Junta  of  Oporto  into  submission  by  employ- 
ing against  it  a  British  squadron, — was  surely  not 
justified,  seeing  that  no  English  interest  was  en- 
dangered by  that  rising.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  principal  nego- 
tiations had  been  carried  on  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
before  Palmerston  went  back  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  that  then  he  was  overreached  by  Louis  Philippe 
and  Guizot  in  a  manner  which  he  could  not  have 
foreseen ;  but  this  was  possible  only  because  he  had 
not  adopted  right  principles  on  the  question.  France 
had  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  Queen  Isabella 
could  marry  only  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
England  could  have  offered  successful  opposition  to 
France,  only  by  declaring  that  the  queen  of  an 
independent  state  ought  not  to  be  restricted  in  her 
choice  of  a  husband, — and  by  demanding,  in  the  interest 
of  the  European  balance  of  power,  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  whereby  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France  were  not  to  be  united  on 
the  same  head.     This   the  weak  Aberdeen   had   not 
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Bad  the  courage  to  do.  He  had  only  stated  that 
he  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  France  to  limit  the 
choice  of  the  queen  to  a  particular  family ;  but  added 
that  the  English  Government  would  feel  at  ease  if  her 
Majesty  chose  a  Bourbon  prince  who  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  possible  heir  to  the  French  throne. 

And  yet  this  would  have  been  the  very  time  to 
revert  to  the  principle  mentioned  above — the  only  true 
principle.  The  Whigs  came  into  office  in  1846;  and 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  Palmerston  was  just 
the  man  to  insist  upon  its  adoption.  At  that  time  a 
Conservative  ministry  of  the  '^Moderados^'  governed 
at  Madrid ;  this  ministry  had  come  into  power  through 
the  influence  of  France,  but  yet  it  bitterly  resented 
the  French  claims  to  lay  down  the  law  to  Spain  on  this 
question.  •  Court,  Government,  and  nation  would  have 
attached  themselves  with  joy  to  any  English  minister 
who  was  ready  to  oppose  openly  the  French  demand. 
England,  had  she  opposed  it,  would  have  taken  up  an 
unassailable  position,  would  have  won  for  herself  the 
gratitude  of  Spain, — and  the  intrigue  of  Louis  Philippe 
would  have  collapsed.  But  Palmerston  conceived 
the  matter  differently.  In  his  first  period  of  office 
the  party  of  the  Progressists  had  been  the  ruling 
party  in  Madrid.  On  that  party  Palmerston  had 
relied  ;  and  after  its  fall,  he  had  kept  up  relations  with 
its  banished  leaders  in  London,  so  that  he  saw  only 
through  their  spectacles. 

When  he  became  Minister,  he  immediately  wrote  a 
despatch  to  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  in  regard  to 
the  party  of  the  Moderados,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  candidates  for  the  queen's  hand.  Prince  Leopold 
of  Coburg,  but  recommended  strongly  the  Infant  Don 
Enrique,  the  banished  leader  of  the  Progressists. 
This  despatch  he  also  communicated — an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding— to  the  French  envoy  in  London ;  because,  as 
he  said,  "  this  was  the  most  polite  way  of  letting  Louis 
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Philippe  know  his  dissent  from  him  on  Spanish  affairs/' 
He  believed  that  the  king,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
a  Coburg  candidature,  would  accept  Don  Enrique  as  a 
Bourbon,  and  that  then  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Government  would,  under  the  joint  pressure  of  England 
and  France,  do  the  same.  This  assumption  was  very- 
short-sighted.  Guizot  naturally  hastened  to  make 
known  at  Madrid  the  contents  of  this  despatch,  and 
thus  to  show  the  Ministry  that  Palmerston  was  their  foe, 
and  wished  by  every  possible  means  to  ruin  them ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  queen-mother  saw  herself  in  extreme 
peril  by  the  candidature  of  her  enemy,  Don  Enrique, 
and  thus  fell  in  with  the  French  advice,  to  cut  the  knot 
by  marrying  the  queen  to  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco 
of  Assisi,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  queen's  sister 
to  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  That  this  was  a  piece  of 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  is 
unquestionable  ;  for,  a  short  time  before,  the  king  had 
given  his  pledge  to  Queen  Victoria,  that  a  marriage 
between  his  son  and  the  Infanta  should  not  be  so  much 
as  mentioned,  until  the  queen  married  and  had  chil- 
dren. But  the  success  of  the  trick  was  rendered 
possible  only  through  the  wrong  policy  of  Palmerston. 
His  interference  also  during  the  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances had  but  little  success.  In  1847,  he  sent 
Lord  Minto  to  Italy  to  recommend  the  Governments 
of  that  country  to  make  liberal  concessions — a  step 
which  was  of  very  doubtful  wisdom,  but  yet  did  not  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  allowable.  Now,  in 
the  beginning  of  1848,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Sicily;  this  Palmerston  supported  by  all  means  in 
his  power,  although  on  December  16th,  1847,  he  had 
assured  King  Ferdinand,  through  Lord  Minto,  that  it 
■was  the  sincere  wish  of  the  British  Government  to 
maintain  intact  the  old  bonds  of  friendship  with  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies, — and,  if  possible,  to  draw 
them  closer.  Nay,  he  declared  to  the  Sardinian 
Government  that  if  the  Duke  of  Genoa  were  chosen  as 
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King"  of  Sicily  and  ascended  the  throne,  England 
would  recognize  him.  But  after  the  insurgents  were 
beaten,  and  still  rejected  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
king,  Palmerston  did  not  venture  to  intercede  for 
them,  but  left  them  to  their  fate. — It  went  par- 
ticularly ill  with  the  minister  when  he  offered  his 
unsolicited  advice  to  Spain.  On  March  16th,  1848, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
presented  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  Palmerston^  in 
which  he  advised  that  a  legal  and  constitutional 
system  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  ministry  should 
be  strengthened  by  appointing  men  in  whom  the 
Liberal  party  had  confidence.  The  Government  replied 
by  requesting  the  ambassador  to  quit  Spain  forthwith. 
Palmerston  took  the  opposite  course  when  he  refused 
Austria's  request  to  mediate  in  North  Italy,  because 
he  held  her  cause  there  to  be  lost ;  but  he  complied 
when  Radetzky  had  restored  Austrian  rule  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  had  informed  the  English  ambassador 
there  was  no  longer  anything  to  mediate  about.  In 
consequence  of  his  constant  interference,  he  could  not 
with  any  consistency  oppose  Russia  when,  in  1849,  she 
intervened  in  Hungary  at  the  call  of  Austria,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  absolutism ;  he  could  not 
protest,  as  Canning  had  done,  when  the  French 
marched  their  troops  into  Spain.  To  a  question  in  the 
House  put  by  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  (July  21st),  he 
answered,  merely,  that  the  Government  had  found  no 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  officially  with 
advantage. 

Yet,  while  he  did  nothing  to  give  real  support  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  he  spoke  with  all  the  more  bitter- 
ness of  the  crowned  heads  who  were  his  special  aver- 
sions. On  February  24th,  1849,  he  delivered  a  speech 
in  which  he  charged  the  King  of  Naples  with  the 
greatest  crimes  ;  but  he  exercised  his  power  in  deeds 
only  on  small  states.  He  had  accepted  a  diplomatic 
court   of    arbitration   to   assess    damages  .  for  losses 
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sustained  by  Englishmen  in  Naples  and  Sicily  during 
1848 ;  but  when  the  court  had  given  its  award  for  a 
certain   sum   in   Neapolitan    rentes,   he   declared   the 
amount  to  be  unsatisfactory,  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  a 
higher  sum,  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid  in  hard 
cash.     Yet  more  outrageous  was  his  conduct  in  the 
Pacifico  affair,  in  which,  as  Count  Nesselrode  said,  he 
grossly  misused  England's  power,  in  compelling  the 
Greek  Government  to  pay  a  huge  indemnity  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  absurd  claims    of  an   adventurer  from 
Gibraltar.     He  thereby  brought  England  to  the  verge 
of   a  war  with    France.     This   he    tried  to  deny  by 
stating,  on  May  16fch,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  French  ambassador  went  to  Paris  merely  to  give 
certain  explanations  to  his  Government ;  whereas,  on 
the  very  same  day,  the  French  minister  declared  that 
M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  had  been  recalled  from  London 
because  his  remaining  was  not  consistent  with   the 
dignity  of  the  Eepublic.      The   blue-book  presented 
by  Palmerston,  like  his  earlier  books  on  similar  ques- 
tions, was  very  complete  in   giving  particulars   of  no 
moment,  while  leaving  out  the  essential  reports  and 
instructions.     In  the  House  of  Lords  his  conduct  was 
very  sharply  attacked  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  described 
it  as  unbecoming,   unjust,   brutal,   and   calculated  to 
destroy  needlessly  the  good  understanding  which  ought 
to  prevail  among  the  Powers  of  Europe;  and  the  vote 
of  censure  which  had  been  introduced  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-^seven.     On  June  24th,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, in  the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  a  Resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  general  policy  of  the  Ministry 
merited   the   approval   of   the    House ;    this   enabled 
the  numerous  Liberals  who  disapproved  of  Palmerston's 
action  in  the  Pacifico   question,    but    did   not    want 
to    turn    out    the  Ministry,    to    vote  for  his    motion. 
It   is    absurd  for  Mr.  Ashley  to  maintain   that   the 
attack    emanated    from    English    protectionists    and 
foreign  adherents  of  absolutism  ;  it  was  equally  absurd 
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for  the  Minister  to  call  it  a  shot  fired  by  conspiracy 
abroad  and  supported  by  intrigues  at  home.  There 
were  very  many  Liberals  whose  conscience  allowed 
them  to  screen  Palmerston's  masterful  ways  in 
this  matter  under  a  vague  Resolution,  but  who  dis- 
approved of  his  continual  meddlings  as  unjust  and 
unnecessary.  Among  those  who  supported  the  vote 
of  censure  were  not  only  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Molesworth,  Sidney  Herbert, — and,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Brougham,  Canning,  and  Aber- 
deen. Palmerston  defended  himself  in  a  magnificent 
speech,  in  which  he  expounded  his  whole  foreign  policy; 
in  doing  so,  he  touched  the  most  sensitive  fibre  of  an 
English  assembly  :  for  he  spoke  of  the  protection  which 
even  the  meanest  British  subject  ought  everywhere  to 
enjoy  through  the  power  of  his  country ;  every  such 
subject,  he  maintained,  in  every  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface,  should  have  the  proud  consciousness, — "  Givis 
Bomanus  sum/'  The  speech  occupied  five  hours  in 
delivery,  and  was  a  masterpiece  of  parliamentary 
eloquence.  When  he  concluded,  amid  general  cheers, 
his  victory  was  certain.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his 
reply,  declared  that  the  speech  had  made  them  all  proud 
of  him.  Roebuck's  resolution  was  passed  by  forty- 
six  of  a  majority ;  but  this  circumstance  ought  not 
to  blind  us  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  cauise 
which  had  so  ridiculous  an  issue  :  the  commission  of 
plenipotentiaries  of  England,  Greece,  and  France,  to 
which  was  committed  the  assessment  of  the  compen- 
sation, awarded  Pacifico  only  3750  francs  of  the  750,000 
which  he  claimed.  It  showed  levity  and  rashness  to 
risk  the  peace  of  Europe  for  so  paltry  a  matter. 

The  arbitrary  and  reckless  manner  in  which  Palmer- 
ston acted  in  foreign  affairs,  and  in  which  especially 
he  everywhere  sided  with  the  cause  of  foreign 
Radicalism,  could  not  but  grieve  the  Queen  deeply. 
She,  as  well  as  Prince  Albert,  repeatedly  told  the 
other    ministers   that,    through    Palmerston's    course 
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of   action,    she   was  brought  into  a  very  humiliating 
position, — that    she   was   exposed  to  the    complaints 
of   foreign    sovereigns,    who    knew    that   she    disap- 
proved  of  what   was  done   in  her  name, — while  she 
was  powerless  to  prevent  it.     She  knew  her  consti- 
tutional position,  being  well  aware  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  must  follow  the  policy    desired  and   approved 
by  the   nation; — but    the    nation    did    not    approve 
of  such  proceedings,  nor  did  Lord  Palmerston's  col- 
leagues; it  was  only  the  weakness  of  these  that  per- 
mitted him  to  bid  defiance  to  them,  to  the  Sovereign 
and  to  public  opinion.     The  Queen  had,  in  fact,  told 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1849,  that  he  was  subordinate  to 
Lord  John   Eussell,  and  that  the  despatches  which 
were  laid  before  her  must   pass  through  his  hands. 
The  Premier  had  recognized  this  as  right,  and  had 
asked  only  that  business  should  be  accelerated  as  much 
aspossible, — Palmerston  having  complained  that  delays 
often  occurred  in  the  case  of  very  pressing  questions. 
Palmerston  took  all  this  in  a  friendly  way,  but  after- 
wards, as  before,  did  what  he  pleased.     He  decided  in 
foreign  affairs  as  he  thought  best,  so  that  the  Queen 
and  the  Minister's  colleagues  were  often  made  aware  of 
the  existence  of  important  despatches  and  instructions 
only  when  these  had  been  sent  off  and  could  not  be 
cancelled  or  recalled.      Prince  Albert  strongly  com- 
plained of  this  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
stated  emphatically  that  Palmerston  violated  his  duty 
to  the  Queen,  not  from  inadvertence  or  negligence,  but 
of  set  purpose,  and  with  astonishing  obstinacy.     He 
forwarded,  therefore,  a  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  the 
Queen  (August   12th,  1850) '  in  which,  as  Palmerston 
denied   the    above    statement,    she    formulated   her 
demands,  viz.  that  (1)   the  Foreign  Minister  should 
clearly  state  what  course  he  intended  to  take  in  any 
given  case,    so  that  the  Queen  might   know  exactly 
to   what  she  gave  her  consent;   (2)  that  her  consent 
'  Compare  p.  140. 
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^nce  given,  the  measure  in  question  shoul(rSji^^'b^/^ 
arbitrarily  changed  by  the  Minister;  such  an 
she  must  consider  as  showing  a  lack  of  sincerity,  and 
would  bo  justly  resented,  if,  exercising  her  con- 
stitutional right,  she  dismissed  the  Minister.  She 
expected  to  hear  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
foreign  ambassadors  before  important  despatches, 
based  on  such  interviews,  were  sent  off, — to  receive 
intelligence  from  abroad,  at  the  very  earliest  moment, 
and,  in  the  case  of  documents  she  was  to  approve 
of,  to  have  these  in  her  hands  so  long,  that  she  could 
make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they 
were  despatched. 

In  these  remarks  there  was  nothing  which  was  not 
defensible  on  strict  constitutional  grounds;  but  they 
contained  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  criticism  and  a 
telling  rebuke  ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  that  a 
proud  man  like  Palmerston,  especially  so  soon  after 
his  victory  on  the  Pacifico  question, — which,  doubtless, 
greatly  flattered  his  self-esteem, — felt  this  rebuff 
keenly.  But  he  made  no  remark,  merely  answering 
Russell  that  he  had  taken  a  copy  of  this  Memorandum, 
and  would  not  fail  to  act  according  to  its  directions. 
When,  at  a  later  time,  he  took  occasion  to  explain 
why  he  had  not  answered  this  rebuke  by  sending  in 
his  resignation,  he  made  the  following  remarks  : — The 
paper,  he  said,  was  written  by  a  lady  as  well  as  by  a 
Sovereign,  and  the  difference  between  a  lady  and  a 
man  could  not  be  forgotten  even  in  the  case  of  the 
occupant  of  a  throne.  He  had  lately  been  the 
object  of  violent  political  attack,  and  had  gained  a 
great  and  signal  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  public  opinion.  To  have  resigned  then,  would 
have  been  to  give  the  fruits  of  victory  to  the  adver- 
saries whom  he  had  defeated,  and  to  abandon  his 
political  supporters  at  the  very  moment  when  by  their 
means  he  had  triumphed.  But  beyond  all  that,  if  he 
had  brought  for  decision  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
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a  personal  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  Sovereign,  a 
step  which  no  subject  ought  to  take,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it, — if  he  should  prove  to  be  in  the  wrong,  he 
would  be  irretrievably  condemned ;  if  the  Sovereign 
should  be  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  the  Monarchy 
would  suffer. 

In  opposition  to  this,  nothing  could  be  said ;  and 
as  Palmerston  had  desired  not  to  appear  offended, 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  wise  and  dignified  course  to  let 
no  pique  be  visible  in  his  answer.  He  even  went  to 
Prince  Albert,  and  assured  him  that  the  charge 
brought  against  him  of  deliberately  failing  in  respect 
to  the  Queen  was  totally  unfounded ;  if,  he  said,  it  had 
any  foundation,  he  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  tolerated 
in  society.  He  could  only  give  his  assurance  that  he 
would  in  future  act  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum. 

When  Kossuth  came  to  England,  he  was  received 
with  great  jubilation.  Palmerston,  it  is  true,  who 
had  been  asked  to  see  him,  declined,  at  the  press- 
iug  instance  of  his  colleagues,  to  do  so.  But  he 
accepted  addresses  from  the  Kossuth  Committee  of 
London,  in  which  the  Austrian  Government  was 
referred  to  in  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation.  He 
observed,  indeed,  in  his  reply,  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  agree  with  such  language,  but  he  freely 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  to  the  further- 
ance of  which  the  Committee  had  devoted  itself. 
This  course  of  action  naturally  displeased  the  Queen, 
as  well  as  his  own  colleagues.  They  had  fully  approved 
of  Palmerston's  giving  effectual  support  to  the  Porte 
when,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  language  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  it  had  refused  to  deliver  up  the  Hungarian 
and  Polish  refugees ;  but  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  all 
international  courtesy,  that  a  minister  should  even 
listen  to  such  language  in  regard  to  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment,— much  more  that  he  should  show  sympathy  with 
a  revolutionary  movement  directed  against  it.     Russell 
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brought  the  matter  before  a  Cabinet  Council,  whicli 
decided  that  Palmerston  had  shown  great  want  of 
prudence  in  the  course  he  took ;  Russell  informed 
the  Queen  that  this  would  produce  the  desired 
effect, — especially  as  he  had  by  letter  pointed  out  to 
Palmerston  the  necessity  of  acting  with  reserve  in  the 
then  critical  condition  of  Europe. 

But  a  question  of  more  importance  soon  arose,  which 
showed  that  the  hope  of  amendment  was  vain,  and 
brought  the  protracted  tension  to  a  crisis.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  effected  the  coup  d'etat,  which  public 
opinion  in  England  unreservedly  condemned.  The 
Ministry,  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  Queen,  decided 
that  Lord  Normanby,  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris, 
should  continue  his  relations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, but  should  in  no  way  countenance  formally  what 
had  been  done.  Upon  the  proper  instructions  being 
issued,  the  ambassador  replied  that  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  Turgot,  had  informed 
him  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  expressed  to  the  French 
ambassador,  Count  Walewski,  his  full  approval  of  the 
coup-d'etaty  and  his  conviction  that  the  President 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise !  The  Queen  was 
very  indignant  at  this,  but  forebore  taking  immediate 
action  in  the  matter.  In  this  she  followed  the  prudent 
advice  of  Stockmar,  who  rightly  judged  that  this  arbi- 
trary proceeding  would  be  too  much  even  for  Russell. 
The  latter  believed  at  first  it  could  not  be  true  that 
Palmerston  had  so  acted  ;  he  asked  for  an  explanation  ; 
no  answer  was  returned,  and  only  after  he  had  written 
again,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days,  did  Palmerston 
vouchsafe  a  reply.  His  answer  showed  that  the  matter 
had  occurred  exactly  as  reported ;  for  all  that  he  put 
forward  by  way  of  excuse  was,  that  a  private  conver- 
sation with  an  ambassador  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
public  communication  ;  but  he  by  no  means  denied  that 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  the  sense  imputed,  and  went 
on,  by  a  long  explanation,  to  justify  the  coup-d'etat.   At 
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this  point  the  patience  of  long-suifering  Kussell  was 
exhausted.  He  replied,  that  the  question  was  not 
whether  Louis  Napoleon's  line  of  action  could  or 
could  not  be  justified,  but  whether  an  English  minister 
had  any  right  to  approve  of  it  without  the  knowledge, 
and  against  the  wishes,  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the 
Queen.  He  had  (he  said)  agreed  with  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy,  and  had  admired  the  energy  and  talent 
with  which  he  had  carried  it  out ;  but  he  must  observe 
that  these  ever-recurring  misunderstandings,  and  too 
often  repeated  breaches  of  prudence  and  decorum, 
had  weakened  the  efibrts  which  should  have  flowed 
from  wise  policy  and  good  administration.  "  I  am, 
therefore,^'  the  letter  went  on,  "very  unwillingly 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  can  no  longer,  with  advantage  to 
the  country,  be  left  in  your  hands.''  The  breach  was 
now  complete, — for  surely  Russell  could  not  believe 
that,  after  such  language,  Palmerston  would  accept  the 
post  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  he  offered 
him.  His  retirement,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
caused  a  tremendous  sensation  in  England  and  in 
Europe  generally.  He  had  fallen — so  it  was  said — 
through  monarchical  and  reactionary  influence;  and  in 
England's  policy  would  soon  appear  a  decided  change 
in  those  directions.  This  view  of  the  case  was, 
of  course,  very  pleasing  to  Palmerston;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  he  seems  to  have  shared  it ; 
for  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  the  real  cause  of 
his  dismissal  was  a  weak  yielding  to  the  hostile 
intrigues  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  of  Austria, 
Russia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  Prussia.  "AH  these  parties  found  their  respec- 
tive views  and  systems  of  policy  thwarted  by  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  Government,  and  they 
thought  that  if  they  could  remove  the  minister,  they 
would  change  the  policy.  They  had  for  a  long  time 
past  effectually  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  Queen  and 
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the  Prince  against  me,  and  John  Russell,  giving  way, 
rather  encouraged  than  discountenanced  the  desire  of 
the  Queen  to  remove  me  from  the  Foreign  Office/' 
This  idea  was  so  baseless  that  Prince  Albert,  when 
Russell  informed  him  of  it,  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment ;  the  customary  ending  of  such  dissensions  being 
(as  he  said),  that  Palmerston  had  his  own  way,  his 
defence  being  left  to  his  colleagues,  and  the  dis- 
credit to  the  Queen.  '  The  public  out  of  doors  were,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
a  storm  of  indignation  broke  loose  on  the  downfall 
of  the  people's  Minister.  Prince  Albert,  as — of 
course — the  representative  of  Continental  absolutism, 
was  specially  singled  out  for  attack;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Palmerston  fanned  the  flame,  though 
he  prudently  kept  in  the  background,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  brought  home  to  him.  At  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  however,  on  February  3rd,  all  these 
calumnies  were  blown  to  the  winds,  and  the  truth  was 
made  manifest :  Lord  Russell  explained  the  whole 
affair,  gave  the  history  of  Palmerston's  outrageous 
conduct,  and  read  to  the  House  the  Queen's  Memo- 
randum. Russell's  speech  struck  home,  and  Palmer- 
ston''s  defence  was  weak  in  the  extreme.  He  could 
not  dispute  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Russell,  and 
did  not  wish  to  speak  of  the  Memorandum, — probably 
because  he  felt  that,  if  he  criticized  it  (which,  besides, 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter),  he  would  have  for- 
feited for  ever  the  favour  of  the  Queen  :  a  momentary 
defeat  was  to  be  preferred  to  ihat.  Then,  again,  he 
knew  that  the  nation  would  easily  condone  the  faults 
with  which  he  was  charged ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  receive  the  fire  without 
returning  it ;  he  actually  showed  so  little  pique  that 
he  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  his  successor,  Lord 
Granville, — offering  to  give  him  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  his  duties.  But  he  very  soon  showed 
that  he  had  not  dismissed  the  idea  of  revenge ;  ior  he 
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availed  himself  of  the  earliest  weakness  which  Kussell 
showed — a  very  badly  conceived  Militia  Bill, — pro- 
posed an  amendment  (February  20th)^  and  turned 
out  the  Ministry. 

He  refused  to  join  the  next  Cabinet,  formed  by 
Lord  Derby,  on  the  ground  that  the  Premier  would 
not  abandon  the  cause  of  Protection.  Besides,  he  had 
no  confidence  that  the  Derby  Government  would  last : 
it  consisted,  he  said,  of  two  able  men  and  a  string  of 
nobodies.  He  desired  places  for  several  of  his  friends, 
which  Derby  would  not  grant;  yet  Palmerston  re- 
mained friendly,  and,  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
assisted,  with  his  knowledge  of  aifairs,  the  new 
Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Malmesbury.  The  latter 
writes  : — 

"  Lord  Palmerston,  knowing  that  I  was  inexperienced 
in  ofiicial  life,  and  that  I  must  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  managing  so  high  and  important  a  charge  as 
that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  kindly  off'ered  to  call  upon 
me  and  give  me  some  advice  upon  the  main  principles 
of  our  policy  with  other  countries.  Of  course,  I 
gratefully  accepted  his  off'er,  and  he  came  to  my 
house  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  giviug  me  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  and  some  general 
hints  as  to  my  procedure.  The  pith  of  them  was  '  to 
keep  well  with  France  : '  but  adding,  ^  that  she  was 
ambitious  to  have  the  principal  influence  in  the  East, 
and  that  in  this  respect  we  were  like  two  men  in  love 
with  the  same  woman.'  He  said  that  the  advent  to 
power  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  good  thing  for 
France,  and,  from  the  extraordinary  figures  of  the 
plebiscite,  proved  she  was  weary  both  of  Bourbons 
and  lawyers ;  but  that,  as  it  was  quite  possible  that  his 
tendencies  might  be  to  avenge  his  nucleus  fate,  we 
must  turn  all  our  attention  to  strengthening  our 
defences.  'You  have  no  idea,^  he  said,  'till  you 
know  more  of  your  office,  what  a  power  of  prestige 
England  possesses  abroad,  and  it  will  be   your  first 
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duty  to  see  that  it  does  not  wane.  All  the  Foreign 
Ministers  will  try  to  get  objects  which  they  have  been 
refused  by  successive  Governments;  so  take  care  you 
yield  nothing  until  you  have  well  looked  into  every 
side  of  the  question.  When  tbe  diplomates  call,  do 
not  be  too  reserved,  but  preface  your  observations  by 
stating  that  what  you  say  is  officious.''  * 

IV. 

The  Derby  Ministry  was  defeated  in  December,  1852  ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  declared  he  would  never 
again  serve  under  Russell,  but  might,  likely  enough, 
serve  with  him,  joined  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  as 
Home  Secretary, — Russell  going  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
A  curious  interchange  of  parts.  Russell,  the  father  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  who  had  always  given  his  undivided 
attention  to  Home  questions,  now  entered  upon  an 
office  of  whose  duties  he  was  totally  ignorant, 
and  in  which  he  very  soon  committed  the  grossest 
blunders  ;  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  had  hitherto 
identified  himself  exclusively  with  foreign  atfairs,  and 
never  showed  the  smallest  interest  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  Home  administration.  He  wrote,  indeed, 
to  his  brother  that  he  had  chosen  this  post  in  order  to 
gain  information  in  a  department  which  would  bring 
him  more  in  contact  with  the  people,  and  also  to  devote 
himself  to  the  question  of  national  defence,  in  so  far  as 
this  depended  upon  the  militia  and  fortifications  ;  but 
he  may  have  looked  farther  ahead,  and  foreseen  that 
events  would  soon  give  him  the  lead  in  affairs.  The 
Eastern  Question  was  at  that  time  coming  slowly  to  the 
front.  Napoleon,  after  the  Czar  had  declined  his 
advances,  desired  to  assert  the  position  of  France  in 
the  East,  and  to  gain  the  support  of  the  French  clergy 
at  the  elections.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  believed  that 
when  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  were  in  power,  the  time 

*  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  2nd  Ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  317,  318. 
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had  come  to  bring  to  bear  certain  projects  wliicb,  so 
far  back  as  1844,  he  had  opened  to  Aberdeen  and 
Peel.  He  had  at  that  time  found  them  disposed  to 
support  his  claim  to  a  Protectorate  over  the  Greek 
Christians ;  indeed,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  informs  us 
for  the  first  time,  a  memorandum  in  this  sense  was 
drawn  up  by  both  parties.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Derby  Ministry,  therefore,  the  Emperor  made  his 
disclosures  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour ;  and  these  met 
with  a  reception  at  London  which  left  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  but  that  England  would  remain  neutral.  Russell 
even  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  this  Protectorate 
as  existing  of  right.  Aberdeen  was  against  taking  any 
energetic  step  ;  and  thus  the  knot  became  tighter  and 
tighter.  Palmerston  carefully  studied  events,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  Cabinet, 
exercised  great  influence  on  all  foreign  questions  of 
moment.^  His  experience  had  made  him  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  aims  of  Russian  policy ;  he  was  not, 
like  Aberdeen,  half  bound  by  earlier  engagements  ;  he 
was  convinced  that  only  by  energetic  action  could  war 
be  staved  ofi*,  and  therefore  insisted  on  energetic 
action.  "Russian  policy,"  he  wrote  to  Clarendon, 
"  has  always  been  to  push  its  encroachments  as  far  as 
the  apathy  or  the  irresolution  of  foreign  govern- 
ments permits,  but  always  to  retreat  the  moment  it 
meets  with  determined  opposition.'^  At  his  sugges- 
tion, England  and  France  sent  their  fleets  to  Besica 
Bay ;  and  he  would  have  wished,  even  at  that  stage,  to 
enter  the  Dardanelles.  He  again  urged  this  step 
upon  the  Government  when  the  Russians  occupied 
the  Principalities.     The  Czar  steadily  advanced ;  but 

*  How  completely  he  had  thrown  himself  into  questions 
connected  with  foreign  policy  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  of 
Greville.  In  November,  1853,  the  Queen  asked  if  he  had  heard 
any  news  about  the  strikes  in  the  north  of  England.  Palmer- 
ston replied,  "No,  madam,  I  have  learned  nothing;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Turks  have  crossed  the  Danube." 
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this  was  only  on  account  of  the  apparent  timidity  of  the 
English  Government,  and  the  reports,  industriously 
spread  abroad,  that  England  desired  peace  at  any  price. 
Bat  Aberdeen  was  unmoved;  and  so  the  country 
drifted  into  war.  Palmerston  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  Clarendon, andexercised  decisive  influence,notonly 
through  him,  but  through  his  great  popularity  in  the 
country,  and  the  favour  he  enjoyed  among  the  Tories, 
who  saw  in  him  a  bulwark  against  a  new  Reform  Bill 
of  very  Radical  character  which  Russell  had  at  that 
time  on  the  anvil.  He  fully  justified  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  :  for  when  Russell  introduced  his  Bill, 
Palmerston  opposed  it ;  and,  since  it  was  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  that,  in  the  critical  condition  of 
affairs  abroad,  the  Ministry  could  not  do  without  him, 
it  was  practically  he  who  secured  the  rejection  of 
the  measure.  But,  besides  all  this,  the  Cabinet  was 
divided  on  the  question  of  foreign  policy  ;  the  Peelites 
hoped  even  yet  that  peace  would  be  preserved ;  but 
Palmerston,  now  in  complete  accord  with  Napoleon, 
urged  on  the  war,  in  order  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  French  alliance,  by  weakening  Russia  in  the  East. 
With  the  same  view  he  advocated  the  marriage 
of  Prince  JSTapoleon  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  war  broke  out.  Palmerston  was  still 
Home  Secretary,  and  much  occupied  officially  in  regu- 
lating questions  relating  to  the  militia,  factory-laws, 
and  Church  courts  ;  but,  although  he  did  these  things 
well,  all  eyes  were  in  this  crisis,  fixed  upon  him,  as  a 
man  who  should  be  engaged  in  a  very  different  sphere. 
He  was  like  Pitt,  who,  from  the  back  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  main  support  of  the 
Addington  Ministry.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  war,  as 
carried  on  by  England.  It  was  he  who,  during  the 
June  of  1854,  urgently  insisted,  in  conjunction  with 
Napoleon,  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  Sebastopol. 
Accordingly,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  miserable 
incapacity  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had 
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roused  general  indignation,  and,  under  stress  ofit,  the 
Aberdeen  Cabinet  liad  broken  up,  Palmerston  wont 
to  the  head  of  affairs, — the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  The  country  desired  a  minister  who  knew 
what  he  wanted, — and  knew  what  to  do,  in  order  to  get 
what  he  wanted.  The  Qaeen  followed  Clarendon's 
advice, — summoned  Palmerston,  and*  placed  herself 
unreservedly  ia  his  hands.  This  she  had  no  reason 
to  regret;  Clarendon,  on  his  part,  did  all  he 
could  to  remove  the  mutual  misunderstandings  of  an 
earlier  time.  The  task  set  before  the  new  Premier 
was  one  of  enormous  difficulty.  He  failed  in  nothing 
which  could  be  attained  by  energy  and  diplomatic 
ability;  but  the  military  forces  at  his  disposal  were 
totally  inadequate  to  the  object  he  aimed  at,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  permanent  weakening  of 
Russia's  power  in  the  East.  The  fleet  achieved  little 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  though  Palmer- 
ston succeeded  in  bringing  his  troops  before  Sebas- 
topol  up  to  50,000  men,  yet  they  were  far  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  French.  The  capture  of  the 
fortress,  at  the  last,  was  the  victory  of  the  latter, 
the  English  attack  on  the  Redan  being  an  utter 
failure.  When  this  immediate  object  of  military 
operations  was  attained,  the  divergence  between  the 
English  and  French  views  in  regard  to  the  war  be- 
came evident.  Napoleon's  ambition  was  now  satis- 
fied, and  be  could  have  been  induced  to  continue 
hostilities  with  energy,  only  in  case  he  had  got  his 
eye  on  some  other  object  popular  in  France.  Towards 
procuring  such  an  object,  the  Emperor  himself  lent  a 
helping  hand :  on  September  15th  he  proposed, 
through  his  ambassador  in  Loudon,  to  demand,  as  a 
condition  of  peace,  the  restoration  of  Poland,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Bub 
with  inconceivable  fatuity  the  English  Government 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposal ;  nor  did  it  give  a 
more  favourable  reception  to  Pelissier's, — which  was, 
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to  stir  up  an  iDSurrection  in  the  Caucasus  ;  it  wished  to 
achieve  something  in  the  Crimea  as  a  set-off  against 
the  reverse  at  the  Redan, — without  being  in  the  least 
able  to  say  what  it  would  like  to  do  there. 

When  Napoleon  received  England's  reply,  he  at 
once  determined  to  conclude  a  Peace,  on  conditions 
already  concerted  in  secret  between  him  and  Austria. 
Palmerston,  indeed,  when  he  heard  of  this,  energetically 
protested  against  any  such  negotiation  being  carried  on 
without  the  knowledge  of  England ;  and  laid  down  very 
much  harder  conditions,  in  the  certain  hope  that  Russia 
would  not  accept  them.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
conditions,  even  as  amended  by  Palmerston,  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  made  by 
England,  and  the  object  she  had  in  view  in  going 
to  war ;  on  the  other,  Palmerston  made  an  egre- 
gious mistake  if  he  thought  that  he  had  effectually 
weakened  Russia  by  making  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea  a  thing  to  which  she  was  "  bound  by 
treaty  ;"  as  if  she  did  not  intend,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  shake  off  her  fetters.  Then,  again,  the 
hope  that  she  would  refuse  the  conditions  proved 
false  ;  and  the  Paris  Conference  met.  At  the  Confer- 
ence, Napoleon  did  his  best  to  diminish,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  sacrifices  which  Russia  had  to  make ;  and  the 
additional  demands  put  forward  by  England  received 
no  attention.  Even  after  the  Peace,  Russia,  in  close 
accord  with  France,  tned  to  escape  from  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, — violating  them  in 
the  most  barefaced  manner  ;  and  Palmerston's  strong 
remonstrances  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  at  Paris, 
achieved  but  very  indifferent  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  committed  a  palpable  blunder  in  oppos- 
ing the  union  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  advocated 
by  France,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sardinia ;  for  the 
main  point  was  to  draw  them  away  from  the  influence 
of  Russia  ;  and  therefore  it  was  of  primary  importance 
to    make    them   as    strong    and    as   independent    a& 
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possible.  In  such  questions  Palmerston  showed  no 
breadth  of  view.  It  is  inconceivable,  too,  that  after  pre- 
vious experiences,  he  should  have  placed  any  confidence, 
in  the  promises  of  Reform  made  by  the  Porte  ;  and 
he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  supreme  legal  autho- 
rity of  the  Turks, — viz.  the  Koran, — makes  any  real 
equality  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  simply 
impossible ;  and  that  the  lay  element  of  our  latter- 
day  world,  which  secures  to  all  forms  of  religion 
absolute  equality,  rests  upon  a  common  civilization, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  East. 


Notwithstanding  the  lame  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Palmerston  retained  his  popularity.  Neither  the  ab- 
surd, though  fortunately  short,  war  with  Persia,  nor 
that  most  unjust  war  with  China  in  1857,  did  him 
any  harm.  It  is  true  that,  in  connection  with  the 
latter  war,  he  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  dissolution,  after  all,  told  in  his 
favour.  In  a  powerful  election  harangue,  he  de- 
nounced his  opponents  as  "  partisans  of  the  insolent 
barbarian  who  had  insulted  the  British  flag,''  and  thus 
touched  a  string  which,  in  England,  has  been  seldom,  at 
least  in  former  times,  struck  in  vain.  He  obtained  a 
majority  which  promised  him  a  new  lease  of  power 
greatly  increased.  But  the  Persian  and  Chinese  wars 
brought  in  their  train  an  outbreak  of  the  long- brewing 
discontent  in  India.  Hard  on  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Plassy,  folio  wed  the  terrible  Sepoy  Mutiny 
of  1857,  which  shook  to  its  foundation  English 
supremacy  on  the  Ganges.  Meanwhile,  Palmerston 
showed  himself  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  in  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Canning,  in  Sir 
John  Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  men  who  fear- 
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lessly  looked  the  danger  in  the  face,  and  had  the  ability 
to  overcome  it.  Canning,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
summoned  to  his  aid  in  India,  troops  that  were  on 
their  way  to  China.  Peace  was  hastily  concluded 
with  Persia.  Thus  the  English  were  enabled  to  take 
Delhi,  after  a  protracted  siege, — then  Lucknow ;  and 
so  the  Mutiny  was  got  under.  Palmerston  now  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  obso- 
lete East  India  Company,  and  to  place  the  great 
Empire  of  India  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
Crown.*  But  before  this  important  change  could 
be  effected,  a  political  crisis  occurred  which  very 
unexpectedly  turned  out  the  Ministry. — After  the 
attempt  of  Orsini,  Palmerston,  yielding  to  the  violent 
complaints  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  as  to 
the  doings  of  certain  refugees,  introduced  a  Bill 
dealing  with  conspiracy  to  murder.  In  doing  so,  he 
committed  the  blunder  of  representing  the  Bill  as 
merely  an  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  without 
making  any  reference  to  events  in  France.  This, 
of  course,  deceived  nobody.  The  Bill  passed  the 
first  reading;  but  the  threatening  language  used 
by  certain  French  officers  in  addresses  to  the  Euiperor 
— addresses  afterwards  published  in  the  Moniteur, — 
coupled  with  a  despatch  by  Walewski,  in  which 
he  asked  whether  the  rights  of  hospitality  were 
to  be  extended  to  murderers — roused  public  ex- 
citement to  such  a  pitch,  that  on  the  second 
reading,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  Mr.  Gibson 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  declared  that  the 
House  was  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill, — but  that  it  regretted  the  Government  had  not, 
at  the  time,  returned  a  proper  answer.  In  spite  of 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  Palmerston,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried.  This  result  was  doubtless  brought 
about  in  part  by  the  general  indignation  at  the  appoint- 

»  See  p.  159. 
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ment  of  Lord  Clanricarde  as  Privy  Seal.     At  any  rate, 
the  Ministry  immediately  resigned  ;  bat  Palmerston 
had  first  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  announce  the 
capture  of  Canton, — the  war  ascainst  China  having  been 
renewed  in  conjunction  with  France,  after  the  suspen- 
sion of   it  caused  by  the  Indian  Mutiny.     Of  course, 
Palmerston^s  separation  from  afPairs  could  not  long 
continue.     If  his  friendship  for  Napoleon  had  on  two 
occasions  cost  him  his   post,   the  Emperor  esteemed 
him  all  the  more  highly ;  besides,  he  had  always  felt 
the  liveliest  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italian  free- 
dom.    Therefore,   when  the  Emperor  had  struck  his 
bargain  with  Cavour,  he   invited   Palmerston,  in  the 
autumn,  to  Compiegne;  informed  him  of  his  designs, 
and  made  sure   of  his  support. — The  Derby  Ministry 
did  all  in  its  power  to  preserve  peace ;  but  Palmerston, 
who  had  now  been  reconciled  to  Russell,  attacked   it 
during  the  debate  on  the  Address,  in  the  course  of  a 
violent  speech  against  Austria,  and  in  favour  of  France, 
— and  thus    brought  about   its   fall.     Once   more  he 
became    Premier,   and   was   Premier   till    his    death. 
Russell  became  Foreign  Minister ;   and  the  '^  two  old 
Italian  Masters  ^'  now  tried  to  take  the  wind  out  of  Na- 
poleon's sails,  by  going  farther  than  he  in.  favouring 
Italian  unity — a  movement  which,  indeed,  very  soon  ran 
ahead  of  him.     The  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  caused 
a  very  powerful  anti-French  reaction  in  public  opinion ; 
it  was  believed  that  another  era  of  Napoleonic  aggres- 
sion  had   opened ;  and  the  commercial  treaty  which 
the  Emperor  at   that  time  offered    to  conclude,  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  mess  of  pottage  for  which  Eng- 
land sold  her  freedom  of  action.     In  this  affair  of  the 
treaty,  Palmerston  allowed  Cobden  to  have  his  way, 
and  the  treaty  was  Cobden's  doing.     One  good  result 
was,  that  Palmerston  availed  himself  of  the  fear  of 
French  aggression,  to  raise  a  large  loan,  and  with  it 
to  place  the  coasts  of  England  in   a  better  state  of 
defence,  and  also  to  organize  the  Volunteers.     In  the 
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summer  of  1860,  when  he  was  unable,  in  the  face  of 
the  massacres  in  Lebanon,  to  prevent  a  French  occu- 
pation, he  was  yet  able  by  the  despatch  of  clever 
diplomatist,  Lord  Dufferin,  to  control  it  effectually, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
Palmerston  did  not  show  himself  equal  to  what  was 
demanded  of  him.  In  England  there  prevailed  at  the 
time  great  sympathy  with  the  South ;  but  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality.  Palmerston  acted,  therefore,  very  un- 
advisedly, when,  after  the  first  trifling  advantage 
gained  by  the  South,  at  BulVs  Run,  over  the  raw 
recruits  of  the  North,  he  spoke  of  the  **  painfully 
rapid  movements'*  of  the  latter;  and  afterwards, 
almost  down  to  the  fall  of  Kichmond,  he  insisted 
that  the  Union  could  not  be  restored — an  expression 
of  opinion  which  caused  great  irritation  in  America. 
Nor,  again,  was  it  wise  to  act  with  the  rudeness 
he  showed  in  the  Trent  affair:  the  illegality  of  the 
American  captain's  act  was  so  glaring,  that  it  was 
impossible  his  own  Government  should  approve  of 
it.  Yet  Palmerston  demanded  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  and  an  apology,  within  seven  days, — and  then 
made  use  of  this  easy  victory  to  increase  his  popularity. 
Again,  he  clearly  committed  an  enormous  blunder  in 
allowing  the  neutrality  of  England  to  be  violated  with 
impunity,  by  suffering  the  Southern  States  to  have 
cruisers  built  for  them  in  English  dockyards.  The 
excuse  that  this  could  not,  according  to  English  law, 
be  prevented,  was  simply  not  true  ;  but  even  had  it 
been  true,  the  plea  would  not  have  been  sound  ;  for 
every  state  is  bound  so  to  frame  its  legal  enactments  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  its  international  obligations. 
It  certainly  sounded  strange  when  Palmerston,  who, 
in  1858,  had  introduced  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  in 
order  to  please  Napoleon,  now  proudly  declared  that 
England  was   not   accustomed   to  alter   her   laws  to 
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please  a  foreign  state.  This  policy  in  regard  to 
\\\Q  Alabama  (thougli  Palmerston  would  never"  listen 
to  Napoleon's  proposal,  and  recognize  the  South), 
cost  England  the  lasting  alienation  of  the  North, 
the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871, 
and  an  indemnity  of  over  3,000,000Z.  sterling.  Nor 
was  the  intervention  of  Palmerston's  Government  more 
successful  in  the  Polish,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
questions.  It  yielded  to  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  the  Polish  insurrection  awakened  in  England, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  Austria,  made 
strong  representations  at  St.  Petersburg  in  favour  of 
Poland ;  and  Palmerston  went  so  far  as  (February 
4th,  1863)  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Russian  ambassador, 
in  which  he  said  plainly  that  he  regarded  the  insur- 
rection as  a  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  Russia,  for 
having  so  frequently  favoured  revolutionary  movements 
within  the  territories  of  certain  of  her  neighbours.  Yet, 
when  Napoleon  proposed  an  identical  note  addressed 
to  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  convention  she  had  con- 
cluded with  Russia,  Palmerston  declared  this  to  be  a 
trap  set  for  England, — as  the  Emperor  wished  to  act 
against  Prussia  only  with  a  view  of  acquiring  posses- 
sion of  the  Rhine  Province;^  and,  at  last,  Russell 
said  plainly  that  England  had  no  idea  of  going 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  Poland.  Thus  ended  this  piece 
of  meddling  and  muddling — ended  in  an  ignominious 
retreat  and  a  coolness  in  the  relations  with  France. 
The  coolness  increased  when  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
find  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  proposed  a  general 
Congress,  and  England  alone  absolutely  refused  to 
join  it. 

In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  the  Emperor 
found  an  opportunity  to  pay  England  back  in  her  own 
coin.  Palmerston  had  been  induced  by  Russia  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  1852,  which  had  for  its 
object  to  maintain  intact  the  Danish  monarchy. 
In  the  later  conflict  between  Germany  and  Denmark, 
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Palmerston  took  the  side  of  Denmark,  and  on  July 
23rd,  1863,  declared  that,  if  her  rights  were  infringed, 
the  aggressors  would  find  that  it  was  not  with  Den- 
mark alone  that  they  had  to   reckon.     Only  on  the 
ground  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  help  of  Eng- 
land is  it  explicable  that  Denmark  should  have  engaged 
in  that  unequal  struggle  with  Austria  and  Prussia. 
As   early   as  February,    1864,    Napoleon's    minister 
declared  the  Treaty  of  London  to  be  an  '^  (£uvre  im- 
puissante  ;"  and  when  England  proposed  a  common 
intervention    in    favour   of  Denmark,   the    Emperor 
replied  that  a  war  with   Germany  on  such  grounds 
would  be  the  most  disastrous  war  in  which  he  could 
engage.       Palmerston,    of  course,   did   not   venture, 
single-handed,  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with  Austria 
and  Prussia;  and  when,  at  the  London  Conference, 
he   failed   to    induce    Denmark    to    accept   a    com- 
promise, her  defeat  was  assured.     But  this  was  also  a 
defeat  of  English  policy.     A  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Ministry  passed  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  after   a   brilliant   attack   delivered  by 
Disraeli,  things  looked  so  bad  for  the  Government,  that 
it  avoided  defeat  only  by  accepting   an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  which  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Government,  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  had  abstamed  from  armed  intervention.     This 
amendment  passed,   since   even   the    Opposition  was 
not  in   favour   of   war, — blaming   the  Ministry  only 
because  by  its  wrong  policy  it  had  placed  England 
between  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  moral  defeat  on 
the  other.      Palmerston,   then  in  his  eightieth  year, 
defended  his   Government  in  a  brilliant  speech:  he 
passed  rapidly  over  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  and, 
making  a  survey  of  his  entire  policy,  pointed  specially 
to  the  reforms  in  taxation,  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  and  the  social  progress 
of  the  country  under  Free  Trade;  then,  coming  to 
the  question  in  hand,  he  addressed  the  dissentients  of 
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his  own  party,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would 
risk  all  these  advantages^  and  allow  the  Tories,  who 
had  consistently  opposed  those  measures,  to  take  the 
helm  of  affairs  ?  It  was  a  somewhat  doubtful  victory : 
he  won  by  only  eighteen  votes,  and  that  too,  rather  by 
avoiding  than  by  meeting  the  attack,  and  by  basing 
his  acquittal  on  merits  which  hardly  anybody  denied. 
At  any  rate,  he  attained  his  object.  It  was  his  last 
victory — and  also  his  last  great  speech;  only  once  again 
did  he  address  the  House  at  any  length,  and  that  was 
on  April  3rd,  1865, — and  the  theme  was  the  death  of 
Cobden,  to  whose  character  and  abilities  Palmerston, 
though  Oobden  had  been  his  determined  opponent,  now 
paid  a  tribute  of  ungrudging  admiration.  During  this 
session  it  was  clear  that  the  days  of  the  old  man  were 
numbered.  Down  to  that  time  his  intellect  was  no- 
wise impaired,  and  so  late  as  1864  he  was  able  to  take 
long  rides  on  horseback.  But  now  his  eyesight  failed, 
his  elasticity  of  movement  disappeared ;  delight  in  the 
Parliamentary  strife — a  prominent  characteristic — 
departed ;  he  sat  listlessly  at  the  debates,  easily  fell 
over  asleep  in  the  House  or  at  the  Council,  and  made 
his  appearance  more  and  more  rarely.  In  the  middle 
of  October  (1865)  he  fell  ill,  his  pov/ers  rapidly  failed, 
and  on  the  18th,  that  active  life  came  to  an  end. 

VI. 

The  sorrow  caused  by  Palmerston's  death  was  universal 
among  friends  and  foes  alike ;  and  well  deserved  were 
the  public  honours  with  which,  on  October  27th,  he 
was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.  During  his  long 
life,  he  was  not  only  the  most  popular,  but,  after 
Wellington  and  Peel,  the  greatest  English  states- 
man of  our  time.  The  nation  itself, — and  foreign 
countries  as  well, — regarded  him  as  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  England.  Then,  again,  he  loved  his  country 
with  complete  devotion  ;  at  her  service  he  placed  liis 
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great  gifts  and  his  marvellous  industry.  Sustained  by  a 
magnificent  constitution,  which  had  been  strengthened 
by  constant  bodily  exercise,  he  was,  from  morning  till 
late  at  night,  restlessly  active.  After  breakfasting 
off  a  cup  of  tea,  an  Q^^i  and  a  biscuit,  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  work, — took  a  ride  on  horseback  in  the 
afternoon,  dined  generously,  allowing  no  course  to 
pass  by  untouched,  and  then  sat  out  the  debate  in 
Parliament.  He  went  home  alone;  no  servant  was 
allowed  to  sit  up  for  him ;  he  let  himself  in,  lighted 
his  candle,  and  went  to  bed.  No  lingering  excitement 
connected  with  the  struggles  from  which  he  had  just 
returned,  broke  ^  his  rest.  He  once  said  he  did  not 
remember  ever  lying  in  bed  for  five  minutes  awake, 
— save  on  a  few  occasions  when  he  had  the 
gout.  Palmerston  not  only  worked  hard,  but 
with  great  accuracy, — with  great  vigour  and  en- 
thusiasm. In  his  work  he  was  sustained  by  a  mag- 
nificent memory.  His  great  speeches  were  carefully 
prepared ;  he  spoke  for  hours  without  the  help  of  a 
note,  but  with  full  mastery  of  the  material,  and  that 
material  afrranged  in  luminous  order.  His  eloquence 
was  not  brilliant,  in  the  sense  that  the  eloquence  of 
Chatham,  Fox,  Canning,  or  Derby  was  brilliant.  All 
political  questions  of  a  speculative  chai*acter  he  left 
alone.  About  the  great  problems  of  humanity  he 
gave  himself  very  little  trouble ;  he  addressed  the 
sound  common  sense,  and  also  the  peculiar  feelings,  of 
his  hearers ;  he  argued,  in  a  masterly  way,  on  grounds 
which  were  sure  to  appeal  to  them ;  and  he  almost 
always  knew  the  right  tone  to  adopt,  in  order  to  make 
an  impression, — though  in  doing  this  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  truth  often  suffered  a  little.  Nor  was  he  less 
ready  in  the  give  and  take  of  debate.  None  knew,  as 
he  did,  the  art,  not  only  of  repelling  an  attack,  but 
also  of  paying  an  adversary  back  with  interest, — of 
destroying  the  effect  of  a  hostile  speech — often  by  a 
word  or  two  thrown  in  parenthetically, — of  detecting 
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the  weak  points  in  his  opponents,  and  with  a  witty- 
sally  bringing  the  laugh  to  his  own  side.  That  he 
often  went  too  far, — that  he  not  only  wounded  need- 
lessly, but  also  tried  to  put  aside  serious  matters  with 
a  flippant  jest,  arose  from  his  haughty  and  autocratic 
nature.  Palmerston  did  his  best  to  master  the  ques- 
tions lying  right  before  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
formed  his  opinion,  he  allowed  no  other  to  have 
any  value  in  comparison  with  it,  and  was  ready  to 
make  concessions  only  when  he  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that  he  might  lose  his  majority. 

The  Queen,  his  colleagues,  and  Parliament  put 
up  with  many  things  from  him ;  but  more  than  once 
he  strained  their  patience  too  far.  When,  in  1851, 
he  found  that  the  forbearance  of  the  Queen  had  its 
limits,  he  accepted  his  defeat,  to  all  appearance  very 
quietly,  in  order  not  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
Crown  for  good  and  all ;  when  he  entered  office 
again,  his  relations  with  it  were  unclouded;  and  he 
frankly  recognized  the  great  gifts  of  Prince  Albert, 
when,  in  1855,  he  came  into  closer  contact  with 
him.  For  the  rest,  he  had  few  enemies,  and  him- 
self regarded  as  such  only  those  persons  who  appeared 
to  him  un-English,  or  whom  he  did  not  consider  to  be 
gentlemen.  This  latter  term  he  did  not  use  in  any 
sense  as  suggesting  social  privileges;  he  was  free 
from  all  airs  of  false  superiority,  and  knew  very  well 
how  to  preserve  his  dignity  without  putting  forward 
any  snobbish  pretensions.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  power,  he  was  good-natured,  and  never  carried 
political  hostility  into  personal  relations.  When  the 
battle  was  over,  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  most 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  opponents.  Nor  did  he 
bear  any  grudge  for  attacks  made  upon  himself :  the 
fact  that  Cobden  had  called  him  "  the  worst  minister 
that  ever  governed  England  '^  did  not  prevent  him 
from  offering  Cobden,  at  a  later  time,  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 
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During  the  short  time  that  Palmerston  was  Home 
Secretary,  he  administered  the  duties  of  his  office  well, 
because  they  were  his  official  duties  ;  but  Home  ques- 
tions possessed  little  interest  for  him ;  he  put  his 
stamp  on  no  great  measure,  but  rather  contented  him- 
self with  attracting  men  of  the  greatest  ability  to  him 
and  giving  them  loyal  support.  According  to  his 
tendencies  and  traditions  he  was  conservative ;  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  because  he  regarded 
it  as  necessary ;  and  he  placed  himself  unreservedly  on 
the  side  of  Free  Trade.  To  a  farther  and  more  com- 
prehensive enlargement  of  the  franchise,  which  Russell 
pressed  forward  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  Palmerston 
was  opposed,  because  he  believed — and  justly — that  it 
would  not  raise,  but  lower,  the  mental  and  moral  status 
of  Parliament;  and  he  staved  it  off  till  his  death. 
Again,  being  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  had  on  his  side  the  secret  sympathy  of  the 
majority  of  the  Tories.  They  knew  that  as  long  as  he 
was  at  the  helm,  no  rash  innovations  were  to  be  feared, 
whilst,  on  this  subject,  they  had  a  rooted  distrust  of 
their  own  leader,  Disraeli ;  and  often  when  they  voted 
for  the  latter,  wished  the  victory  to  fall  to  his  opponent. 
Palmerston's  entry  into  a  Tory  Cabinet  was  seriously 
discussed  more  than  once;  and  if,  in  1852,  Lord 
Derby  had  not  treated  the  question  of  Protection  as 
an  open  question,  Palmerston  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  joined  him. 

Even  his  foreign  policy  the  Tories,  in  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  approved.  They  might  object  to  his 
constant  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states,  and 
might  make  use  of  this  against  him,  when  his  mistakes 
gave  them  some  prospect  of  coming  into  power  ;  but  the 
proud,  or  rather  defiant,  manner  in  which  this  minister 
of  England  maintained  the  respect  of  foreign  nations, 
flattered  the  national  vanity ;  it  was  also  the  ground 
of  that  popularity  by  which,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
he  was  sustained  to  the  very  end.     The  great  mistakes 
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he  committed  in  his  foreign  policy  stand  out  in  a  clear 
light.  Disraeli  justly  cast  on  it  the  reproach  that  it 
tended  to  break  the  peace  and  encourage  rebellion,  in 
order  that  his  government  at  home  might  be  quiet  and 
unmolested.  He  often  misused  England's  superior 
power,  by  treating  the  weak  with  brutality,  and  thus, 
as  also  through  his  coquetting  with  foreign  revolution 
in  his  character  of  "  Lord  Firebrand,"  he  made  himself 
the  best-hated  man  in  Europe.  But  over  and  above 
this,  he  frequently  committed  grievous  mistakes  as  to 
England's  true  interests,  and  thereby  caused  her 
serious  losses  and  deep  humiliations.  His  opposition 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  his  refusal  to  admit  the  freedom 
of  private  property  at  sea,  are  standing  proofs  given 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  of  his  astonishing  short- 
sightedness. But  all  was  forgiven,  because  the  public, 
which  troubles  itself  very  little  about  the  details 
of  questions  of  foreign  policy,  knew  that  England's 
honour,  power,  and  place  among  the  nations,  were  safe 
in  his  hands.  Palmerston  saw  that  respect  for 
England  abroad  could  be  maintained  only  by  constant 
assertion  of  her  power ;  and  he  asserted  it  with  vigour, 
self-confidence,  and,  generally,  with  success, — by 
acting  at  the  right  moment,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
estimating  aright  the  national  feeling  by  which  he 
knew  himself  to  be  supported.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  exercised  perhaps  greater  power  than  any 
minister  in  England  since  the  death  of  Pitt.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  held  absolute  sway.  His  colleagues 
dared  scarcely  say  a  word,  partly  because  they 
did  not  know  the  questions  at  issue,  partly  out  of 
sheer  terror, — but  also  because  they  had  perfect  confi- 
dence that  he  could  manage  his  own  business.  When, 
in  1840,  he  determined  to  humiliate  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
to  force  France  into  compliance,  all  trembled,  because 
they  knew  that  the  country  was  never  worse  prepared 
for  a  great  Europeon  war.  Palmerston  alone,  in 
spite   of  all   the   vapouring  and    threats  of  France, 
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remained  immovable,  because  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  Louis  Philippe  would,  by  all  means,  avoid  a 
breach  with  England  ;  and  thus  he  carried  his  point. 
In  this  determination  to  aci^  lay  his  power  and  the 
secret  of  his  success.  He  made  England  little  beloved, 
and  was  not  very  nice  in  his  choice  of  means, — for  he 
placed  England's  interest  above  all  questions  of  right 
and  wrong ;  he  troubled  himself  very  little  in  order  to 
appear  consistent,  and  occasionally  did  not  shrink 
from  humouring  bad  passions.  But  England  under 
him  was  always  a  State  with  which  every  other  Govern- 
ment had  to  reckon.  He  was  not  a  great  creative, 
constructive  statesman  in  the  sense  that  a  new  epoch 
dated  from  his  entering  on  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  he 
was  not  far-seeing,  like  Burke, — who,  according  to 
Grattan,  saw  everything  and  foresaw  everything  ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  keep  England  at  the  summit  of  her 
power.  With  his  death  she  began  to  decline ;  and  the 
whole  significance  of  his  life  and  labours  is  rightly 
measured  only  when  he  is  compared  with  the  Epigoni 
who  have  entered  upon  the  inheritance  which  he  left 
behind. 


BEACONSFIELD 

AND 

GLADSTONE. 


I. 

The  figure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is,  on  more  than  one 
side  of  it,  unique  in  English  history.  That  the  de- 
scendant of  a  despised  race  should  become  the  leader  of 
the  proudest  aristocracy  of  modern  times  ;  that,  when  • 
he  was  made  an  earl,  the  heirs  of  the  two  oldest 
families  of  the  same  order, — a  Talbot  and  a  Stanley, — 
should,  as  his  sponsors  (so  to  speak),  introduce  him  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  that,  after  his  death,  his  name 
should  form  the  uniting  bond  of  that  Conservative 
party  which  has  even  adopted  as  its  symbol  his  favourite 
flower — these  are  facts  which  connect  themselves 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield  alone,  and  which  fully  justify 
the  motto  he  chose  in  youth  :  Forti  nihil  difficile. 
And  this  Jewish  upstart  was  no  Rothschild,  with 
millions  at  his  back ;  he  owed  his  success  exclusively 
to  talent,  belief  in  himself,^  and  the  enormous  strength 
of  will  with  which  he  faced  all  obstacles.  From  the 
very  beginning  he  kept  in  view  the  highest  position  to 
which  the  ambition  of  an  Englishman  can  aspire  ;  and 
he  at  last  attained  it,  because  of  his  inflexible  determi- 
. nation  to  shrink  from  no  labour,  no  humiliation,  no 
trial  of  patience,  which  would  enable  him  to  reach  his 
object.'  Then,  again,  he  did  not  begin  life  as  a 
politician,  or  even  as  an  historian,  or  as  a  journalist, 
like  Guizot  and  Thiers, — but  as  a  novelist.  What  is 
even  more  strange,  he  continued  this  mode  of  activity, 
which  has  surely  very  little  in  common  with  states- 

^  Before  he  entered  Parliament,  he  wrote,  in  1833,  after  a 
speech  of  Macaulay's :  "  Macaulay  admirable,  but  between 
ourselves  I  could  floor  them  all.  I  was  never  more  confident 
of  anything  than  that  I  could  carry  everything  before  me  in 
that  House.    The  time  will  come." — (Letters,  p.  80.) 
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manship,  down  to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  and  that  without 
affecting  in  any  way  his  success  as  a  politician.  His 
Lothair  appeared  after  he  had  been  Prime  Minister. 
Such  a  phenomenon  must  be  an  attractive  study  alike 
to  the  student  of  politics  and  the  student  of  psychology ; 
and  all  the  more,  as  he  is  one  of  those  enigmatical 
characters  that  propound  riddles  to  the  world ; — for- 
tunately, he  furnishes,  in  his  writings,  the  means 
whereby  those  riddles  may  be  solved. 

Benjamin  Pisraeli  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
Spanish  Jews  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  banished  by  the  Inquisition.  His  an- 
cestors betook  themselves  to  Venice,  and,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  England.  His  father,  a  critic 
and  compiler  of  the  school  of  Pope  and  Boileau,  from 
whom  his  son  inherited  his  vein  of  cynical  acuteness 
of  understanding,  had,  as  a  writer,  a  respectable  name 
and  many  literary  connections.  One  of  his  friends, 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  and  poet,  induced  the 
elder  Disraeli  to  have  his  son,  then  twelve  years  old, 
baptized, — insisting  that  it  was  a  pity  the  pretty,  clever 
boy  should,  on  account  of  his  faith,  be  shut  out  from 
society,  and  prevented  from  exercising  the  most  im- 
portant rights  of  a  citizen.  He  early  showed  the 
desire  to  educate  himself:  he  read  much,  but  with- 
out metliod,  and  only  what  interested  him  ;  his  know- 
ledge^ 'therefore,  lacked  symmetry  and  continuity. 
H6  did  not  attend  any  of  the  Universities,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  worked  in  an  office.  But  soon  he  set  out 
on  a  journey  through  France,  Italy  and  Germany;  and, 
on  his  return,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Lady  Blessington,  where  authors,  artists,  and 
politicians  used  to  gather  round  that  talented  lady. 
Disraeli,  now  a  handsome  young  man,  caused  some 
sensation  by  adopting  a  style  of  dress  of  the  wild, 
melancholy,  Byronic  order  ;  and  superficial  observers, 
seeing  his  lace,  his  chains  and  his  rings,  regarded  him 
as  a  mere  fop.     But,  though  usually  silent,  he  could,  if 
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the  subject  of  conversation  roused  him,  speak  with  a 
fire  and  force  of  sarcasm  that  showed  the  powerful 
workings  of  his  mind.  His  first  attempt  in  literature, 
the  novel  Vivian  Grey,  which  he  published  at  two- 
and-twenty,  immediately  attained  a  complete  success, 
— not,  of  course,  that  it  showed  pretensions  to  high 
qualities  of  imagination.  The  work  presents  us 
with  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  incidents  of  the 
kind  usual  in  novels, — the  leading  idea  being  that  a 
young  adventurer,  without  birth  or  means,  is  clever 
enough  to  turn  to  account  the  weaknesses  and  follies 
of  high  and  low,  and  thus  work  his  way  to  power. 
The  originals  of  the  characters  introduced  have  been 
sought  for  in  vain ;  and  Disraeli  would  have  decidedly 
objected  to  standing  for  Vivian  Grey.  What  lent  the 
book  its  greatest  interest  was  the  fact  that  it  gave  a 
highly-coloured,  satirical  picture  of  the  society  of  the 
time  :  everybody  thought  he  recognized  his  neighbour, 
whilst,  in  fact,  only  types  are  depicted.  His  next  novel. 
The  Young  Dulce,  is  free  from  satire,  but  lashes  with 
invective  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  young  aristocrats. 
Soon  after  its  appearance  the  author  undertook  a  long 
journey  to  the  South.  First  he  repaired  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  :  he  admired  the  beautiful  women,  the 
Murillos,  and  the  bull-fights  of  Andalusia ;  he  passed, 
via  Malta  and  Corfu,  into  Greece,  and  then  gave  him- 
self up  wholly  to  the  "  traditionary  splendour ''  of 
oriental  life,  visiting  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  His  published  letters — written  to  his  family — 
describe  his  journeys  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner  ; 
they  are  also  depicted  in  even  more  interesting  fashion 
in  the  novels,  Contarini  Flemingj  Alroy  and  Tancred, 
which  he  published  after  his  return.  We  see  how 
happy  he  felt  in  the  warm,  bright  sunshine  of  the 
East,  reclining  under  the  cedar  or  the  palm-tree. 
He  loved  the  ground  on  which  everything  reminded 
him  of  the  greatness  which  once  was  Israel's.  He 
lingered,  in  worshipping  awe,  at  Sinai, — at  the  ruins  of 
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Solomon's  temple^ — on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Tlie  New 
Testament  is',  for  him,  but  the  completion  of  the  Old  : 
"  Christianity  is  Judaism  for  the  many.''  Christian 
dogma  he  does  not  dispute;  but  Christ  is  to  him, 
above  all,  a'  Hebrew  prince,  the  offspring  of  David, 
in  whom  the  Chosen  People  attains  its  last  and  richest 
development.  "  Kace  is  everything,"'  says  one  of  his 
favourite  characters ;  the  individual  is  great  only  as 
an  embodiment  of  that ;  nationality  is  only  an  inter- 
mediate idea.  This  view,  which  he  puts  forward  in 
various  shapes, — and  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
bold  violation  of  historical  truth, — was  specially  ser- 
viceable in  raising  his  position  in  his  own  eyes.  The 
more  his  pride  revolted  at  the  pariah-condition  to 
which  the  prevailing  ideas  condemned  him,  with  so 
much  the  more  hardihood  did  he  maintain  that  the 
people  from  which  he  was  descended  formed  the  true 
aristocracy  of  mankind, — compared  with  which  the  pos- 
terity of  Norse  pirates, — the  aristocracy  that  despised 
him, — -were  mere  upstarts,  who  had  attained  their 
wealth  by  the  plunder  of  the  Church  and  of  India. 
In  his ^Life  of  Bentinch,  he  says,  ''  Forty  years  ago 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  races  were  the  most  despised 
in  Europe  ;  yet  these  two  had  done  the  most  for  man- 
kind." Quite  characteristic-Jwera  his  views  of  the  im- 
'^Qrtance  of  the  East  to  En^laild.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Syrian  Sheik  the  following  advice  : — You 
English  ought  to  carry  out,  on  a  large  scale,  the  old 
plan  of  Portugal.  You  ought  to  leave  a  small  and 
exhaustedjiouiitryi-for-a  great  and  extended  empire. 
Let  the  Queen  of  England  assemble  her  fleet  and 
collect  her  treasuresTiet  her,  accompanied  by  her 
whole  Crrart^gd^her  lealfeig  men,  transfer  the  seat  of 
her  Grovern"ment3rom_London  to  Delhi, — there  she  will 
find  a  great  e^ipire  ready  for  her.  I  will  answer  for 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  we  will  jtheiuxecognize  the 
Empresa_of- India  as  our  feudal  Mistress,  and  secure  for 
her  the  coast  of  the  Levant.     If  she  will,  she  shall  have 
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Alexandria,  as  now  she  possesses  Malta. — If  we  con- 
sider the  later  stages  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  oriental 
policy,  how  strangely  have  these  words  been  realized  ! 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  transfer  the  seat  of  Government 
to  Delhi ;  but  the  Queen  was  made  by  him  Empress 
of  India;  ancl_he_£finl-tiiither  the^^iaee  of  Wales  as 
her  represent€itive.  He  summoned  Indian  troops  to 
Europe,v^ought  Asia  Minor  under  the  protection  of 
England,  bought  the  Suez"l?anal  shares,  and  took 
possession,  not  of  ^Alexandria,  but  of  Cyprus.  He 
insisted  that,  England  being  a  great  Asiatic  power, 
Asiatic  prejudices  should  not  be  wounded,  the  ties 
that  bound  the  Queen  and  the  people  of  India  should 
be  drawn  closer,  and  the  imagination  of  the  orientals 
be  made  use  of  to  strengthen  the  British  dominion. 
With  him  political  imagination  plays  a  great  part  from 
beginning  to  end.  "  It  makes  the  great  man,''  he 
says, — "the  man  who  impresses  himself  upon  his 
time."  On  the  other  hand,  he  displays  the  most  undis- 
guised contempt  for  positive  knowledge  and  accurate 
thinking.  On  this  point  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 
True  investigators  know  how  limited  is  human 
Reason.  We  owe  Reason  no  great  deeds, — deeds  that 
are  the  milestones  of  human  affairs  and  of  human 
progress.  It  was  not  Reason  that  besieged  Troy, 
that  drove  the  Saracens  into  the  desert,  in  order  to 
conquer  the  world,  or  that  inspired  the  Crusades,  or 
established  the  Monkish  orders,  or  produced  the 
Jesuits ;  above  all,  it  was  not  Reason  which  created 
the  French  Revolution.  Man  is,  in  truth,  great  only 
when  he  acts  straight  from  his  emotions,  and  is  never 
more  irresistible  than  when  he  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Even  Mormon  numbers  more  adherents  than 
Bentham. — Here  there  is  unquestionably  a  truth,  but 
it  is  only  half  the  truth  :  he  fails  to  see  how  much 
has  been  effected  by  physical  forces,  social  forces, — 
and  forces  of  an  intellectual  kind, — other  than  imagi- 
nation,— in  the   great  revolutions  in  human  history. 
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Disraeli  was  rigHt  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
show  acuteness  in  managing  actual,  pressing  affairs, 
but  that  the  statesman  must  possess  the  gift  of  de- 
riving from  the  past  all  the  information  it  can  give, 
of  reckoning  with  the  future,  of  anticipatiug  it,  and  of 
preparing  for  it ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider,  as 
a  factor  in  this  total  result,  no  mental  quality  but 
political  imagination.  Of  the  importance  of  patient 
individual  labour,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  true 
greatness, — of  that  sayiug  of  Gothe,  *'  Industry  is 
genius," — Disraeli  knew  nothing.  He  says  truly, 
**^  Great  spirits  should  pufc  their  trust  in  great  truths 
and  in  great  talents,  and,  througb  these  alone,  make 
their  way  -,'  but  great  truths  are  seldom  won  through 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  ;  and  only  that  genius 
attains  permanent  greatness,  which  knows  how  to 
become  absolute  master  of  the  material  in  which 
it  works.  With  his  defective  knowledge,  and  this 
ascendency  of^thn  iTnag-mntinn,  Tb -AloRply  connected 
the  fact  that  Disraeli,  in  spite  of  his  descent,  was 
never  a  political  economistTnever  a  financier.  He 
spoke  much  on  economic  questions,  and  was  re- 
peatedly Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  he  never 
rendered  any  great  service  in  that  department,  nor 
ever  achieved  even  very  decided  success.  He  never 
understood  the  reasons  for  or  against  any  particular 
tax.  He  recognized  the  fact  clearly  enough  that  a 
certain  tax  was  oppressive ;  but  he  never  was  able  to 
judge  whether  it  ought  to  be  taken  off,  and,  with  advan- 
tage, replaced  by  another.  But  indeed  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  money  :  all  his  heroes  are  fabulously  rich, 
or  become  so  in  the  end ;  even  Walter,  in  Sybil,  the 
representative  of  the  disinherited,  proves  at  last  to  be 
the  heir  of  a  great  name  and  of  great  wealth ; — he 
is  also  very  much  alive  to  the  refined  enjoyments 
of  life, — loves  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the  higher 
julinary  art  and  the  vintages  of  wines,  carefully  col- 
lects receipts  for  peculiar  dishes,  is  a  connoisseur  in 
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jewels,  in  horses,  and  in  all  kinds  of  sport,  and  at- 
taches the  greatest  value  to  distinguished  bearing 
and  to  society.  ^ 

II.  p^.^^:    ■  ., 

Down  to  his  return  from  his  wanderiugsX^l&rpajd,  ^^,1' 
Disraeli  seems  to  have  wavered  between  a  literafy^na^/V/A. 
a  political  career.  During  his  journey,  the  productioii  ''^"  ~^ 
of  a  great  1  evolutionary  epic  poem  floated  before  his 
mind;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  poor  success  of  som§ 
fragments  of  this,  which  he  published,  that  decided  him 
to  devote  himself  to  politics.  He  did  not,  however, 
renounce  literature,  but  no  longer  pursued  it  lor  the 
sake  of  honour  or  power,  or  even  wealth.  In  his 
absence,  the  battle  of  Reform  was  fought  to  the  end, 
and  there  seemed  a  chance  of  his  getting  into  Parlia- 
ment. But,  of  course,  even  now  this  was  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  a  candidate  without  political 
connections.  Disraeli,  however,  threw  himself  into 
the  election  contest  with  a  confidence  that  could  not  be 
shaken.  He  was  not  bound  by  his  writings  to  any  de- 
finite confession  of  political  faith,  and  was  determined, 
in  60  far  as  the  means  of  attaining  success  were 
concerned,  not  to  stick  at  a  trifle.  He  had  launched 
the  work  which  represented  the  firstfruits  of  his 
mind,  with  the  motto :  "  The  world's  my  oyster, 
which  I  with  sword  will  open.'*  "In  order  to  rule 
men,'^  he  writes  in  1830,  "  one  must  surpass  them  in 
their  achievements,  or  despise  them."  ''Men  must 
be  ruled  according  to  one  principle  or  another." 
"  Peoples  have  their  passions,  and  it  is  even  the 
duty  (!)  of  public  men  occasionally  to  express  feelings 
which  they  do  not  themselves  share,  because  the 
people  must  have  leaders.^^  How  was  Disraeli  to 
become  a  leader  ?  His  father  had  acquired  some 
property  in  Buckinghamshire;  a  seat  was  vacant  in 
Wycombe,  a  borough  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Disraeli 
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came  forward  as  a  candidate,  independent  of  botli 
parties/  and  professing  himself  a  Tory  Radical. 
With,  the  oligarchy  of  the  Whigs  and  the  middle-class, 
who  had  framed  the  Reform  Bill  in  their  own  favour, 
and  were  now  at  the  helm,  he  had  no  sympathy, — and 
as  little  hope  of  being  taken  up  by  them.  The  sup- 
port of  the  Tories  he  gladly  accepted,  bnt  wished  them 
to  remember  that  the  true  aristocracy  must  carry 
forward  the  cause  of  the  people  and  rest  upon  the 
people ;  he,  who  had  in  his  veins  none  of  the  blood 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  but  was  spruDg  from 
the  people,  was,  he  said,  "the  man  of  the  people.*'' 
The  Reform  Act,  he  insisted,  was  not  a  final  measure, 
as  the  Whigs  maintained,  but  only  a  half-way  house, 
made  to  serve  their  oligarchical  ends ;  it  was 
only  the  means  towards  bringing  about  practical 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Before 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Government  rested  at  least  on  a 
definite  principle,  namely,  the  aristocratic  principle ; 
now,  it  rested  on  no  principle  whatever ;  and  the 
means  whereby  the  democratic  principle  could  be 
brought  into  operation,  were — short  Parliaments,  a 
large  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  secret  voting. 
Though  the  Tories  supported  him,  he  found  no  response 
to  this  programme, — and  failed.  But  he  did  not  lose 
heart.  When  the  popularity  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
declined,  and  when,  at  last,  it  fell,  he  dropped  his 
Radical  demands,  and  with  one  bound  cleared  the  space 
between  himself  and  the  Tory  party.  Only  a  short 
time  before,  he  demanded  that  industry  should  be 
relieved  of  burdens  which  property  in  land  ought 
in  equity  to  bear  ;  now  he  declared  he  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that,  among  certain  classes  in  this  country, 
there  existed  a  conspiracy  against  that  which  might, 
in  one  word,  be  called  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in 

^  To  the  question,  "  On  what  he  intended  to  stand  ? "  he 
answered,  "  On  my  head."    (Letters,  p.  82). 
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Ireland,  in  regard  to  whicli  lie  had  formerly  said  that 
twelve  months  ought  not  to  elapse  before  even  the  word 
"tithe"  was  abolished  in  that  country;  and  he  re- 
proached the  Whigs  with  grasping  the  "  bloody  hand '' 
of  O'Connell  in  common  hostility  to  the  Irish  Church. 
On  this  new  change  of  front,  O^Connell  took  his 
revenge  by  remarking  that  Disraeli  was  clearly  '^  the 
lineal  descendant  and  heir-at-law  of  the  impenitent 
thief/' — on  which  Disraeli  promised  an  exemplary 
castigation  when  *'  they  met  at  Philippi."  Disraeli 
had  two  more  bad  falls  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  disheartened.  He  was,  he  said,  accustomed 
to  defeat.  '*I  can  almost  say  what  the  celebrated 
Spanish  general  said,  who,  when  asked  in  his  old 
age,  how  it  came  about  that  he  always  won,  gave 
as  a  reason,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  always  lost.'' 
This  self-confidence  was,  in  the  end,  to  turn  to  his 
advantage.  In  his  Vindication  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, a  work  as  rich  in  brilliant  thoughts  as  in 
untenable  assertions,  he  placed  himself  absolutely 
on  the  Tory  side,  and  tried  to  show  that,  since  the 
Revolution,  the  Whigs  had  steadily  pursued  the  design 
of  reducing  the  king  to  the  position  of  a  doge  of 
Venice ;  whilst,  in  opposition  to  this  oligarchy,  which 
led  to  only  an  apparent  freedom,  the  Tories  had 
desired  to  set  on  a  firm  basis  the  power  of  the  king 
and  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  He  extolled,  as 
the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  Bolingbroke,  who 
had  (Opposed  Walpole's  system  of  corruption,  and 
who  had  drawn  an  ideal  monarch  in  the  Patriot 
King,  In  his  Letters  of  Runnymede,  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  Times,  he  made  a  savage  attack 
on  the  Melbourne  Ministry.^  By  these  tactics  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  in  1837,  in  being  elected,  by  the  aid  of 

3  In  a  letter  of  Jan.  1,  1836,  Disraeli  denied  that  he  was  the 
writer ;  but,  before  this,  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  Letters,  "  I 
am  the  first  individual  who  has  silenced  the  press  with  its  own 
weapons." 
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a  rich  member  of  tlie  party,  for  the  borough  of  Maid- 
stone, and  on  the  15th  of  November  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 
^c^His  failure  on  his  first  appearance  as  a  speaker  has 
^  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  was  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  laughed  down;  but  he  had  not  strength 
sufficient,  in  face  of  the  continued  noisy  interrup- 
tions, issuing  chiefly  from  .O'ConnelFs  following,  to 
finish  the  great  speech  he  had  prepared.*  The  un- 
favourable reception, he  met  with,  having  in  it  none  of 
the  kindly  tolerance  traditionally  extended  to  new 
members  on  the  occasion  of  their  maiden  speech,  cast 
him  down  not  a  whit.  "  I  am,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  ofiP,  ^'  I  am  by  no  means 
astonished  at  the  reception  I  have  met  with.  I  have 
begun  many  things,  and  in  the  end  have  succeeded  in 
most.  I  will  now  sit  down,  but  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me."  And  it  came  more  quickly 
than  could  have  been  believed.  He  gave  up  his  rheto- 
rical style,  which  had  brought  him  no  success, 
spoke  often,  but  briefly,  and  to  the  point,  as  Shell 
advised  him, — and  with  great  applause, — on  questions 
that  he  had  mastered.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
his  first  important  speech  when   he  again  addressed 

*  He  writes  on  the  following  day, — "  I  state  at  once  that  my 
dibut  was  a  failure,  so  far  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  gaining 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  I  intended."  Peel's  judgment, 
on  the  contrary,  was  :  "  I  say  anything  but  a  failure  ;  he  must 
make  his  way."  His  opponent.  Shell,  foretold  that  nothing 
could  prevent  him  from  becoming  the  first  orator  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

^  Sheil  said  to  him,  "N'ow  get  rid  of  your  genius  for  a 
session.  Speak  often,  for  you  must  not  show  yourself  cowed, 
but  speak  shortly.  Be  very  quiet,  try  to  be  dull,  only  argue, 
and  reason  imperfectly ;  for  if  you  reason  with  precision,  they 
will  think  you  are  trying  to  be  witty.  Astonish  them  by 
speaking  on  subjects  of  detail.  Quote  figures,  dates,  calcula- 
tions ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  House  will  sigh'  for  the  wit  and 
eloquence  which  they  all  know  are  in  you  ;  they  will  encourage 
you  to  pour  them  forth,  and  then  you  will  have  the  ear  of  the 
House  and  be  a  favourite  "  (p.  123). 
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the  House,  was  directed  against  a  Bill  introduced 
by  Russell  for  granting  state-aid  to  primary  schools. 
Gladstone  opposed  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
placed  the  various  religious  bodies  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  thus  gave  to  error  the  same  privileges  as  to 
truth;  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  wisely  avoided 
the  question  of  religious  belief, — and  -objected  to 
state-meddling  with  the  school,  only  on  the  ground 
that  he  held  the  school  to  be  a  thing  connected  with 
the  family.  China  and  Prussia  (!)  were,  according 
to  him,  awful  examples  of  the  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce state-directed  education.  Not  less  indicative  of 
character  was  his  defence  of  the  Chartists,  which 
drew  on  him  the  reproach  of  favouring  revolutionary 
movements.  He  repelled  the  charge,  condemning 
the  disorderly  way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  mjove- 
ment  acted,  but  showing  how  unjustifiable  was 
that  haughty  indifference  with  which  the  middle 
classes,  on  whom  the  business  of  government  chiefly 
rested,  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  working  men.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  factory  laws ;  the  labour  of 
women  and  children  was  carried  on  under  pressure  of 
free  competition  ;  unions  and  strikes  were  prohibited ; 
Capital  was  the  master.  The  new  Poor  Law,  intro- 
duced by  the  Whigs,  was  harsh  and  unsympathetic ; 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  was  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  For  these  reasons  Disraeli  said  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  sympathized  with  the 
Chartists,  however  much  he  disapproved  of  the  Charter 
in  which  they  formulated  their  demands.  He  thus 
recognized  at  the  very  first  the  seriousness  of  the 
social  question,  which,  later  on,  he  treated  of  in  his 
novel,  Byhil ;  or  the  Two  Nations.  The  mutually 
opposed  nations  which  lived  on  the  same  ground, 
were  the  Poor  and  the  Rich ;  the  world  of  those  who 
enjoyed,  and  of  those  who  laboured  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow — and  starved ;  who,  at  least  in  the  towns, 
feared  and  hated  each  other,  as  do  two  hostile  peoples 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  influences  of  civilization. 
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Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  to  represent  Disraeli  as  a 
flatterer  of  the  great.  It  is  quite  true  that  everything 
distingue  had  a  great  attraction  for  him ;  but  the  vices 
and  vreaknesses  of  a  heartless  aristocracy  have  never 
been  lashed  with  such  severity  as  he  has  lashed  them 
in  his  characters  of  the  Marquis  de  Carabas,  Lord 
Monmouth,  and  Lord  Marney.  He  depicted  the 
sorrows  and  the  misery  of  the  factory  population, 
attacked  sharply  the  cold  economy  of  the  Manchester 
School,  and  showed  how,  under  such  conditions. 
Chartism  necessarily  arose.  There  are  passages  in  the 
book  which  remind  us  of  Lassalle ;  but  the  author  looks 
for  a  remedy,  not  in  republican  institutions,  but  in 
kingship,  and  in  a  renewed  aristocracy, — such  as  would 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  masses  against  an  oligarchical 
Parliamentary  system. 

Disraeli  had  meantime,  in  1839,  married  the  widow 
of  his  friend  Lewis ;  and  althougli  his  wife  was  much 
older  than  himself,  the  marriage  was  a  perfectly 
happy  one ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  property 
his  wife  brought  him,  he  was  put  in  an  independent 
social  position.  His_j3olitical  status  he  streng-thened 
by  be(vmTingMj]e  hear!  of  Young  England»-a>-^roup  of 

romantic    young    aristocrats    who had    dreams     of 

restoring  the  Church  to  the  position  it  held  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  bringing  back  the  good  old  times, 
when  the  nobleman  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  and 
the  leader  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  dwelt. 
To  these  young  enthusiasts  Disraeli  lent  his  experi- 
ence and  ability.  In  the  novel  of  Coningshyj  he 
gave  their  ideas  poetical  flesh  and  blood,  without  re- 
nouncing his  own  peculiar  views.  The  leading  heroic 
character  is  a  Jew,  ^^  has  no  passion  for  money. 
He  is  the  head  of  an  enormous  banking  business,  on 
which  kings  and  ministers  depend ;  and  he  flies  over 
the  heads  of  all,  as  a  paragon  of  political  insight, — 
a  quality,  however,  which  hardly  proved  its  existence 
in  his   prophecy   that   Louis   Philippe,  in  whom  he 
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sees  a  new  Odysseus,  would  bring  the  Revolution  to 
an  end.  This  fanciful  character  apart,  the  novel  is 
not  only  the  most  interesting,  but  also  the  most 
mature  of  Disraeli's  works,  and  presents  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  new  time  and  the  new  generation. 

The  Tories  had  now,  in  1841,  come  into  power. 
Peel  had  separated  from  Melbourne,  and  stood  just 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation.  Disraeli 
had  called  him  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age; 
he  had  extolled  him  as  the  hope  of  the  country, — 
assuredly  not  without  expectation  that  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry  he  would  be  offered  a  post. 
But  Peel  was  not  the  man  to  recognize  rising  talent ; 
indeed,  he  treated  his  regular  followers  as  subjects, 
whose  business  it  was  to  obey.  Disraeli,  for  his 
part,  bore  this  treatment  for  a  long  time  ;  but,  finally, 
he  felt  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  up  for  ever 
with  a  steady  ignoring  of  his  claims.  He  began  to 
ask  short,  sarcastic  questions,  which,  though  couched 
under  the  necessary  forms,  concealed  a  sharp  sting ; 
so  that  Peel,  who  at  first  repelled  very  carelessly  those 
covert  attacks,  in  the  en\l  fell  back  on  Canning's 
saying,  and  prayed  Heaven  to  save  him  from  his 
candid  friends.  Thereupon  Disraeli  immediately 
reminded  him  of  Canning's  struggle  with  "  sublime 
mediocrity," — a  reference  to  Peel's  own  '  character. 
Peel  later  on  represented  him  as  a  "disappointed 
candidate  for  ofiice,''  a  remark  which  Disraeli  in- 
dignantly resented.  But  that  the  charge  was  not 
wholly  groundless  (negotiations  having  been  carried 
on,  though  indirectly,  between  them)  is  certain, — and, 
indeed,  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Endymiorif  which 
most  certainly  Disraeli  did  not  write  without  an  un- 
conscious reference  to  himself: — "  The  minister  made 
a  personal  enemy  out  of  one  who  might  have  ripened 
into  a  devoted  follower ;  and  who,  through  his  social 
influence  as  well  as  through  his  political  talent,  was  no 
despicable  enemy.'^ 
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And  now,  after  long  opposition,  Peel  found  himself 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  cause  of  agricultural 
Protection  could  no  longer  be  sustained, — that  cause 
which  Cobden  attacked  through  his  Anti-corn-law 
League,  but  which  Peel  had  called  a  holy  cause,  with- 
out which  the  British  aristocracy  could  not  exist.  Not 
only  so  :  when  he  arrived  at  this  conviction,  he  did  not 
lay  down  his  office,  but  undertook  the  carrying  out  of 
the  opposite  policy.  Naturally  this  course  roused  the 
utmost  indignation  among  the  farming  class,  whose 
eyes  were  now  opened.  They  formed  an  incensed, 
though  silent  phalanx,  which  wanted  only  a  leader. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  came  forward  nominally  in  this 
capacity, — but  the  chief  of  the  staff  was  Disraeli.  Here 
it  may  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  his  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  Peel,  he  invariably  avoided  the 
real  point  at  issue ;  he  had  never  defended  the  principle 
of  Protection ;  in  1842  he  had  even  stood  up  for  Free 
Trade,  and  had  maintained  that  Free  Trade  was  a 
traditional  principle  of  the  Conservative  party  long 
before  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Whigs.  Even 
now,  he  attached  no  particular  importance  to  the  corn 
laws,  and  thought  that  the  advance  in  the  .price  of 
bread  due  to  them  was  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth 
consideration.  His  whole  force  was  directed  against 
Peel,  whose  apostasy  he  attacked  with  the  bitterest 
irony.  "  The  very  honourable  gentleman  had  surprised 
the  Whigs  while  bathing,  and  had  run  away  with 
their  clothes  ! "  Peel  was  the  political  Petruchio, 
who  had,  by  his  peculiar  tactics,  tamed  the  Shrew, 
Liberalism.  He  called  Peel  an  admiral  who  led  the 
fleet  of  his  sovereign  into  the  harbour  of  the  enemy, — 
a  robber  of  other  people's  ideas ;  and  maintained 
that  no  statesman  had  ever  committed  political  larceny 
on  such  a  scale  !  That  there  was  some  truth  in  all 
this, — that  Peel,  in  going  over  to  the  enemy,  when  he 
became  convinced  that  he  could  no  longer  hold 
out  against  them,  had  shattered  to  its  foundations  the 
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old  party  organization,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  Disraeli,  in  his  bitterest  attacks,  kept 
absolutely  to  the  political  side  of  the  question.  As 
regarded  the  real  point  at  issue, — the  claim,  namely,  of 
the  farmers  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  population  for  their 
own  advantage, — he,  who  boasted  that  he  was  the  man 
of  the  people,  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  Peel  carried 
his  point,  but  his.  power  was  shaken.  What  Disraeli 
said,  at  a  later  time,  in  his  Ijife  of  Lord  George 
BentincJc,  came  to  pass.  "The  battle  was  lost,  but 
he  who,  through  his  treachery,  had  caused  the  defeat, 
had,  at  any  rate,  to  expiate  his  treachery.^'  By  bold 
management  he  induced  the  Tories  and  also  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  vote  against  a  Bill  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  safety  in  Ireland,  to  which  both  had,  on  the 
first  reading,  promised  their  "  sincere  and  hearty 
support.-"  Peel  was  in  a  minority,  and  was  forced,  in 
June,  1846,  to  resign.  Soon  afterwards  Bentinck 
retired  from  the  leadership,  and  in  1848  died.  Disraeli 
now  became  leader  of  the  country  party,  to  which  he 
had  for  a  year  belonged, — at  least  to  the  extent  that 
he  had  himself  become  a  landed  proprietor,  and 
represented  agricultural  Buckinghamshire.  The  first 
laborious  stage  on  the  way  to  power  was  now  passed ; 
and,  although  the  dislike  among  the  country  gentry 
to  being  led  by  a  Jew  broke  out  from  time  to  time, 
Disraeli  not  only  maintained  his  position,  but  in 
no  long  time  the  official  head  of  the  party.  Lord 
Derby,  caught  from  him  all  his  political  inspirations. 
After  Disraeli  had  attained  a  recognized  position, 
a  total  change  showed  itself  in  his  bearing.  The 
importance  and  the  responsible  nature  of  the  part  he 
had  now  to  play  as  a  leader,  imparted  to  him  a  serious- 
ness and  a  dignity  which  were  hitherto  so  wanting ; 
the  tendency  to  theatrical  displays  diminished;  and  he 
ceased  to  sacrifice  permanent  interests  to  momentary 
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III. 

For  the  present,  of  course,  Disraeli  was  only  the 
leader  of  a  party  which  found  itself  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  share  the  illu- 
sions of  his  friends  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  a  social  revolution.  He  even  declared  that  a 
re-imposition  of  the  corn  tariff  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  public  opinion  having  declared  so  decidedly  against 
it.  He  also  allowed  the  Protection  tariff  to  drop  out 
of  sight ;  and  addressed  himself  to  other  measures,  in 
order  to  remove  the  distress  of  the  landed  interest 
arising  from  the  excessive  burden  of  local  taxation, 
the  high  malt-tax,  &c.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
this  way  he  furthered  materially,  though  not  with 
immediate  success,  the  interests  of  agriculture. — He 
became  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  he  began  to  oppose  that  perpetual  med- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  which  Palmerston, 
in  his  character  of  admonisher  and  adviser  of  absolute 
governments,  had  made  part  of  his  regular  policy. 
The  weakness  of  this  policy  consisted  nut  only  in  the 
unjustifiableness  of  such  intervention,  but  in  this,  that 
'^  Lord  Firebrand,"  when  his  words  had  no  success, 
invariably  left  his  "proteges  miserably  in  the  lurch, — 
exposing  himself,  at  the  sanpte  time,  to  deep  humiliation. 
In  February,  1852,  the  Kussell  Ministry  fell.  Lord 
Derby  undertook  to  form  a  Government,  and  Disraeli 

A  entered  the  cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  himself  certainly  did  not  desire  this  post,  but  had 
to  accept  it,  because  he  was,  at  that  time,  anything 

J  but  a  favourite  with  the  Queen ;  and,  as  Chancellor,  he 
did  not  come  into  personal  relations  with  her.  The 
traditions .  of  his  party  and  the  requirements  of  the 
time  combined  to  make  his  place  by  no  means  a  bed 
of  roses.  Lord  Derby,  by  imprudent  speeches,  con- 
stantly caused  fears  to  be  entertained  of  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Protectionist  policy.     Disraeli,  on  the  other 
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hand,  declared  that  policy  to  be  dead  and  buried — a 
system  that  was  completely  exploded.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  he  contended,  was  on  the  side  of  free  competition  ; 
and  no  statesmen  could,  with  impunity,  regard  lightly 
the  general  tendency  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived. 
His  budget^  therefore,  carried  out  what  he  had 
promised  in  his  late  speeches,  namely,  a  relief  of 
agriculture.  But,  although  well  devised,  based  on 
perfectly  sound  principles,  and  brilliantly  defended 
with  the  courage  of  despair, — it  did  not  pass,  being 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  votes.  The  Derby 
Ministry,  therefore,  after  ten  months  of  office,  was 
forced  to  resign.  In  connection  with  this  affair,  ^ 
Disraeli  first  met  the  man  who' was  to  be  his  life-long 
opponent,  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Derby .  Ministry,  Disraeli  saw 
himself  once  more,  and  for  a  long  period,,  condemned 
to  criticism — the  business  of  the  Opposition.  Of  the 
twenty-one  years  immediately  following,  he  passed 
only  four  in  office.  But  his  experience  during  this 
period  made  him  a  party-leader  of  the  first  order. 
He  learned  how  to  keep  his  followers  together,  to 
encourage  them,  to  win  all  to  his  views, — wounding 
the  vanity  of  none.  No  one  was  listened  to  with 
greater  attention,  no  one  was  more  feared  than  he. 
Palmerston  once  called  him  ''the  Red  Indian  of 
debate,  who,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  opened  a  way 
to  power,  and  hoped  to  keep  it  by  a  steady  scalping  of 
his  enemies."  The  following  ministry,  '^  The  Ministry 
of  all  the  Talents,^'  offered  him  many  points  for  attack, 
and  of  these  he  availed  himself  with  great  effect.  But 
when  the  war  against  Russia  became,  through  the  blun- 
dering of  the  (jovernment,  inevitable,  he  patriotically 
proffered  his  support.  '*  This  much  I  can  promise,  that 
no  future  Wellesley,  on  the  banks  of  the -Danube,  will 
be  pained  by  hearing  that  expressions  were  uttered  by 
the  English  Opposition,  showing  ignorance  of  his 
efforts,  and  turning  his  abilities  into  ridicule." 
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On  the  other  hand,  after  the  Paris  Congress,  he 
attacked  violently,  though  very  absurdly,  the  Declara- 
tion on  Maritime  Law,  pretending  that  England  had 
thus  sacrificed  her  dominion  of  the  sea. — It  was  charac- 
teristic that  he,  whose  own  instinctiye^erception  had 
caught  the^  sigmticance  and,  importance  of  the  East, 
had  the'  courage  to  oppose  the  passion  which,  during 
the  Indianr~~Mutiny,  demanded  a  cruel  vengeance; 
and  he  declared  that  if  that  spirit  prevailed,  the  figure 
of  Christ  must  give  place  to  that  of  Moloch.  To  him, 
after  the  Mutiny,Teii  the  tasJE7~during  his  second  minis- 
try (which  was  jfjhort  duration)  /7f  bringing  th^  East 

^dian  Empire Jm^ftt^JafMy  "^^^f^^    ^ho   gnTrnrmnmnf  of 

-tli£jCrown.  Jj'urther,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  accom- 
plishing the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, — a  measure 
V^  to  which  the  Tories  had  always  given  the  most 
determined  opposition.  Conducted  by  him,  the  first 
Jew,  Baron  Lionel  de  Eothschild,  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1858.  With  his  Keform  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
by  no  means  fortunate.  The  Cabinet,  however,  might 
perhaps  have  still  held  on,  if  it  had  not  shown  a  very 
defective  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  war 
in  Italy.  Disraeli^ s  involved  character  had  as  little 
perceived,  at  the  right  time,  the  drift  of  Cavour's 
policy,  as,  later  on,  it  perceived  the  drift  of  Bis- 
marck's, ^y  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  war,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  sympathizing 
with  Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
acuteness  that,  in  the  American  Civil  War,  which 
followed  soon  after,  he  always  preserved  the  strictest 
neutrality,  although  not  only  his  party,  but  also  the 
Government,  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  the 
slave-holding  South.  Only  on  one  or  two  occasions 
did  he  refer  to  the  subject;  and  then  it  was  to 
censure  the  wavering  attitude  of  the  Ministry,  and 
condemn  the  impolitic  expressions  let  fall  by  Glad- 
stone, when  that  statesman  openly  extolled  Jefferson 
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Davis    for   having   made   tlie    Southern    States   into 
a  nation.     Against  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  Greece  he  protested  strongly  and  with  justice;  for 
the  chain  of  Mediterranean  garrisons  in  the  hands  of 
England  was  thereby  broken ;  and  he  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  attacking  the  undignified  policy  of  Russell, 
who  intervened  in  the  affairs   of   Poland,  Denmark, 
and  other  nations,  and  ended  by  invariably  running 
away.     After   the  Reform   Bill   had,   for   the  second 
time,  wrecked  the  Liberal  Ministry,  it  became  Disraeli's 
turn  to  try  his  hand  at  Reform;    and  he  carried  it 
through — of  course,    in    a   way   which   was    possible 
only  to  liim.     In  a  House  very  well  disposed  to  be 
pleased,  he  began  by  observing,  that,  in  his  view,  the 
question  of  Reform,  on  which  all  who  had  hitherto 
attempted  it  had  made  shipwreck,  should  no  longer 
be   regarded   as   a  question   deciding   the  fate   of  a 
Ministry.     He  then  felt  his  way  by  proposing  a  series 
of   Resolutions, — containing   several   limitations   and 
conditions,  intended  to  reconcile  the  Conservatives  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  franchise ;  he  ended  by  aban- 
doning  these  limiting  clauses,  one  after  another,  on 
pressure  from    the  Opposition.     In  fact,  he    carried 
household  suffrage   for  the  towns  by  the  aid  of  the 
Radicals.     This  process  he   afterwards   described  as 
''  educating  his  party," — which,  it  seemed,  required  a 
certain  pressure  to  be  applied,  to  induce  it  to  direct 
its  attention  to  such  questions.     Disraeli's   motive  in 
this  and  in  former  cases,  was  his  rooted  dislike  of  the 
Liberal  middle-class  population  of  the  towns,  which 
had  the  Whig  party  as  its  political  mouthpiece.    He 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Tories  were  the    / 
true  democrats,^— that  the  great  Tory,  Pitt,  was,  in  truth,   / 
the  greatest  of  democratic  ministers,  and  that  any  other 
view  of  the  case  was  due  to  mere  ignorance  and  dim- 
ness of  political  vision.    Toryism,  as  truly  representing 
the  nation,  had  occasionally  to  represent  the  national 
passions  and  the  national  prejudices,  as  well  as  the 
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purer  national  aspirations ;  the  Whigs,  on  the  other 
!  hand,  he  contended,  never  crossed  the  bounds  of  their 
j  narrow  clannishness.  Modern  progress,  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  modern  spirit  of  enterprise, — of  what  use  were 
they  without  a  loyal  devotion, — without  the  broad  basis 
\/bf  popular  tra3ition  ?  And  where  was  a  firmer  basis  to 
be  found  than  in  the  policy  of  that  party  which, 
possessing  vast  property  in  land  derived  by  inherit- 
ance, had  taken  deep  root  in  the  life  of  the  people  ? 
Only  by  the  Tories  making  common  cause  with  the 
masses, — only  through  their  alliance  with  the  demo- 
cracy, could  there  be  attained  a  universal  and  satisfac- 
tory deliverance  from  the  confusions  of  the  time.  Such 
-^5yas  Disraeli^s  view  ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 
There  is  in  Tory  principles  nothing  opposed  to  mode- 
rate reform  ;  indeed,  Pitt  was  the  first  to  modify  the 
customs  tariff  in  a  Liberal  sense,  and  the  first  to 
attempt  electoral  reform.  But  it  is  also  certain  that, 
from  the  French  Kevolution  down  to  1832,  the  Tories 
opposed  every  reform ;  and  Disraeli  was  himself  the 
most  violent  opponent  of  Peel's  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  now  maintained  that  the  farther  one  went  down 
in  the  strata  of  society,  the  conservative  tendency  was 
found  to  increase  in  force, — a  view  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  is  tenable  enough, — when,  namely, 
the  business  in  hand  resolves  itself  into  some  broad 
issue,  easily  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
but  such  a  view  has  its  dangerous  side,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  lead  to  the  nation  slipping  down  farther  and  farther 
into  democracy,  aud  ultimately  into  universal  suffrage. 
It  is  a  view  which  is  so  much  the  more  serious  in  its 
results  for  England,  as  she  possesses  neither  a 
strong  Royal  prerogative,  nor  a  centralized  adminis- 
tration. At  any  rate,  this  Reform  measure  of  Disraeli's 
went  directly  in  the  "teeth  of  all  the  principles  hither- 
to professed  by  the  Tories.  So  recently  as  the  5th  of 
March,  1867,  Lord  Stanley  had  flatly  denied  that  the 
Government  had  any  thoughts  of  such  a  measure  as 
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!Mr.  Bright  advocated.  Quite  justly,  therefore,  did  the 
Quarterly  Review  call  the  Bill,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  passed,  ''  the  Conservative  surrender."  The 
])arty  gave  a  most  unwilling  assent  to  it ;  the  three 
ablest  men  in  the  Government  resigned ;  and  even  Lord 
Derby,  now  an  old  man,  over  whom  Disraeli  exercised 
complete  influence,  called  it "  a  leap  in  the  dark."  Dis- 
raeli's action  has  only  this  in  common  with  PeePs,  that  a 
Minister  came  at  length  to  introduce  the  very  measure 
which  before  he  had  strenuously  opposed.  Peel,  in  1 829, 
and  again  in  1846,  risked  his  large  majority  and  his 
firmly  established  power,  in  order  to  carry  measures 
which  he  recognized  as  necessary.  But  in  1867,  a 
minority  undertook  the  same  task,  in  order  to  remain 
in  power.  In  1829,  and  in  1846,  Wellington  and 
Peel  carried  out  what  the  Opposition  desired;  Dis- 
raeli who,  in  1866,  entered  office  through  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  Tories  to  a  Liberal  Reform  measure 
which  went  too  far  for  them,  passed  far  beyond  what 
the  Liberals  desired,  and  carried  his  measure  by  the  help 
of  the  Radicals.  Peel  and  Wellington  produced  per- 
fectly worked-out  legislative  proposals,  and  stuck  to 
them  ;  Disraeli  allowed  his  Bill  to  be  altered  past  all 
recognition,  because  he  did  not  venture  to  put  his  own 
views  forward  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  party.  The 
trick  which  he  attributed  to  Peel,  of  stealing  the  clothes 
of  the  Whigs,  he  himself  performed  in  yet  more  startling 
fashion.  At  any  rate,  he  gained  his  object — the 
object  he  had  desired  so  long  and  so  earnestly :  on  l/ 
Lord  Derby's  death,  he  became  Prime  Minister.  But 
his  day  of  power  was  short.  Very  soon  his  own 
measure  worked  his  ruin.  Gladstone  brought  the 
question  of  Irish  Disestablishment  within  the  region 
of  practical  politics  ;  and  Disraeli,  who  had  so  far 
strained  the  loyalty  of  his  followers  in  the  matter  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  did  not  venture  so  soon  again  to  put 
their  patience  to  the  proof.  In  the  elections  which 
followed,  the  Opposition  gained  a  brilliant  victory,"^ 
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and  the  Ministry  immediately  resigned.  Disraeli  then 
betook  himself  to  Literature,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. In  1869  appeared  his  last  important  novel, 
Lothair — {Sndymion,  which  followed,  is  one  of 
his  weakest).  This  tale,  it  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  containing  many  sketches 
of  contemporaries  that  one  recognizes  at  a  glance  ;  but 
it  is,  iu  many  of  its  scenes,  somewhat  fantastic.  The 
main  idea  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  two 
dominating  forces  in  European  life, — the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Secret  Societies ;  and  that  the 
statesman  who  stands  outside  both,  has  to  reckon 
with  their  influence,  to  regulate  them,  and  to  set 
bounds  to  them.  The  hero,  Lothair,  wavers  between 
these  two  forces,  which  are  represented  by  Cardinal 
Grandison  and  an  Italian  lady,  Theodora.  But  he  is 
enabled  to  escape  from  both  through  the  influence 
exerted  by  Co^isande,  who  displays  all  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  a  high-born  English  girl.  With 
her  sound  common  sense,  she  protests  against  the 
national  leaders  of  the  people  going  over  to  Catholi- 
cism.—/Gladstone's  undignified  policy  abroad,  and  his 
perpetual  innovations  in  the  government  at  home, 
gradually  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  public 
opinion;  and  the  elections  of  1874  gave  the  Tories  a 
larger  majority  than  they  had  possessed  for  fifty  years. 
At  the  head  of  the  new  Government,  Disraeli  stood  as 
unquestioned  chief;  two  years  afterwards  he  passed  into 
the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  dream  of 
his  youth  was  fulfilled;  the  object  of  his  ambition  was 
attained ;  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  had  perfect 
freedom  to  translate  his  ideas  into  facts. 

Everything  looked  as  favourable  as  possible;  the 
majority  followed  him  with  absolute,  unquestioning 
fidelity ;  his  rival,  Gladstone,  had  withdrawn  from 
parliamentary  life;  he  enjoyed  the  absolute  con- 
fidence of  the  Queen.     That  he  succeeded  in   using 
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his  vantage-ground  to  work  out  any  great  policy  will 
hardly  be  maintained.     But,  at  any  rate,  he  had  from 
the  first  a  strong  feeling  for  the  position  and  greatness     - 
of  England ;   whereas  Gladstone  had   caused  her,  to 
be~ev^ery where  despisej.     P''«^^flPli^°'  '7h3fir^i  ^'-^'^Vfifo^'^i  M    ^ 
was_jto2restore.^im'   tirr   fK*»-^'^aj>^<-  wliiv»Vi    ^^  \^^^    || 
formerlxJnjQy^d.     The  first  'measure^t^tfcen  with  this   /  I 
view, — the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares^— was  a  / 
happy  hit,  and  won  Prince^'Bismarck's  entnusiastic  1 
approval, — as  the  right  thing  done  at  the  right  time.   1 
The  idea  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Greenwood,    ■, 
editor  of  the  Bi.  James's   Gazette.     Disraeli  caught  it    ' 
up,  and  carried  it  out  with  alacrity,  amid  loud  applause,  j' 
In  this  affair,  and  also  in  the  assumption  of  the  title  |  ^ 
*^  Empress  of  India,"  by  the  Qaeen,  iu  1876,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  a  new  era  was  dawning  in  Oriental  policy. 
But  IF  the  Premier  wished  to  indicate  that  he  retained 
in   his  own'  hand  the  supreme  direction  in    foreign 
affairs,    it   was   a   very   unhappy    inspiration    which 
led  him  to  entrust  once  more,  for  party  reasons,  the 
Secretaryship  to  Lord  Derby.     The  latter  might  have 
made  a  very    good  Minister  of   Commerce ;    but   so 
long  ago  as  18G7  he  had,  in  foreign  affairs,  forfeited  all 
respect  by  his  management  of  the  Luxemburg  question, 
and  had  only  one  idea, — to  keep  out  of  war,  cost  what 
it  might  to  do  so. .    Disraeli  was  certainly  not  of  this 
way  of  thinking :  ^hen   the   Russo-Turkish  war  was 
approaching,  he  declared  that  the  Government  would 
maintain    the    British   Empire  in    all  its  power,  and 
would  not  be  induced,  through  the  bribe  of  peace  and 
a  false  security,  to  consent  to  any  step  which  would  be 
likely  to  put  it  in  jeopardy.  ^  In  his  speech  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  on  November  9th,  1876,  he  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : — There  is  no  country  to  which  t^e 
maintenance  of  peace  is  so  important  as  to  England. 
Peace  is  a  special  English  policy.     England  is  not  an 
aggressive    Power,    for   there   is    nothing   which   she 
covets  ;    she  lays  claim  to  no  cities,  no  provinces.   But 
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(although  the  policy  of  England  is  peace,  no  country  is 
so  well  prepared  for  war.^  If  she  enters  upon 
a  struggle  for  a  just  cause, — and  I  shall  not  easily 
believe  that  she  will  ever  carry  on  war  for  any  other 
than  a  just  cause, — and  if  the  struggle  is  such  that  her 
liberty,  her  independence,  her  sovereignty,  are  in 
question, — her  resources  are,  I  believe,  inexhaustible. 
England  is  not  a  country  which,  when  she  begins  a 
campaign,  must  ask  whether  she  can  stand  a  second  or 
third;  on  the  contrary,  she  will  not  rest  content  till 
right  he  done. — His  attitude  during  the  war  which 
followed  hardly  justified  these  brave  words.  After 
the  Berlin  Conference,  he  said  he  had  become  convinced 
that  if  England  had,  at  the  beginning,  spoken  firmly, 
there  would  have  been  no  war.  Why,  then,  did  he  not 
speak  the  word  ?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  send  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Constantinople,  who,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  went  hand  in  hand  with  Ignatieff,  "  the 
father  of  lies,^' — and,  by  supporting  his  demands, 
made  unavoidable  the  war  which  he  wished  to  avoid  ? 
Why  did  he  permit  Lord  Derby  to  continue  in  office, 
seeing  that  he  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  Count  Shouvaloff  ?  ^  Is  it  true  that  Russia  retired 
before  the  English  fleet  and  the  English  troops? 
Rather,  was  she  not  compelled  to  give  way,  when  Jgna- 
tieft'  and  Gortchakolf,  by  the  peace  of  San  Stefano, 

^  Count  Peter  Shouvaloff  died  on  the  22ad  March  of  the 
present  year.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  was  un- 
popular among  a  section  of  his  countrymen,  who  believed  that 
he  had  not  sufficiently  pressed  Russia's  claims  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1878.  The  Panslavists  called  him  "  the  traitor 
of  Berlin."  But  the  Czar  always  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  ability,  judgment,  and  patriotism.  On  his  death,  the  Rus- 
sian journals  spoke  of  him  in  very  high  terms ;  the  Grashdanin, 
in  particular,  which  had  formerly  assailed  him  with  great  bit- 
terness, now  made  an  apology — to  his  memory. — Count  Shou- 
valoff was  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Gortchakoff  at  Sebastopol ; 
and  was  appointed  to  maintain  order  at  the  floating  bridge  on 
the  terrible  night  the  Russians  retreated  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour. — Tr. 
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violated  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Reichstadt 
agreement  with  Austria  of  January,  1876, — and  when 
Bismarck  declared  that  any  deviations  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  could  be  effected  only  by 
the  consent  of  all  the  great  Powers  ?     That  Beacons- 
field's   attitude  at   the  Conference   compelled  Russia 
to   give  way  on  many  important  points, — that  he  was 
determined  to  come  to  blows  if  she  had  not  done  so,  is 
quite  true ;   but  was  the  result  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  \ 
as   favourable  to  England  as  the  Ministers  on  their   1 
return  represented  it  to  be  ?     Did  his  success  in  re-    j 
storing  to  the  Sultan  "  East  Roumelia,  that  beautiful    I 
province/' — a     success     for     which     he     took     the  / 
credit, — spring     from     sound     policy,     seeing     that 
Bulgaria  was  split  into  two  parts,  which  could  be  all 
the  more  easily  dominated  by  Russian  influence,  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  reunite?    Did  not  Beacons- 
field's  action  rather  lay  the  train  for  confusion  later 
on  ?  Do  Cyprus,  and  the  prospect  of  reforms  in  Asiatic 
Turkey — which    will    never   be    realized — furnish   a 
satisfactory  equivalent  for  the  annexation  of  Batoum, 
Kars,    and    Bessarabian    Rouraania  ?     One   thing   is 
certain  :    the  acclamations    which    greeted    the    two 
Ministers  on  their  return  from  Berlin,  bringing  "  Peace 
with  Honour,"  had  hardly  died  away  when  they  saw 
themselves  compelled  to  begin  a  war  against  Afghan- 
istan, involving  enormous  sacrifices.  ^ 
The  necessity  of  this  war  is  enough  to  prove  that      ' 
Disraeli   did  not  accurately  estimate  the  danger  with 
which  England  is  threatened  by  Russia.  When,  on  May    J 
5th,  1876,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  threatened  advance  of  that  Power, 
Disraeli  replied  :  '^  I  am  not  of  that  school  who  view 
the  advances  of  Russia  into  Asia  with  those  deep  mis- 
givings some  do.     1  think  that  Asia  is  large  enough 
for    the  destinies   of  both    Russia  and   England.     I 
believe  that  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Courts  of  St.  James'  and  St. 
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Petersburg  than  at  the  present  moment.  Now,  far 
from  looking  forward  with  alarm  to  the  development 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  conquer  Tartary  any  more  than  why 
England  should  have  conquered  India.'^  ^ 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Russia  could  not  desire 
a  more  favourable  attitude  of  mind  in  an  English 
Minister  ;  but  what  the  advance  of  Russia  really  meant 
was  shown  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards^  when  a 
Russian  envoy  appeared  at  Cabul, — a  move  which  forced 
Lord  Salisbury  to  withdraw  his  circular  of  April  1st, 
and  to  conclude  with  Shouvaloff  the  arrangement 
which  was,  with  perfect  truth,  described  as  a  "■  sur- 
render." 

l^It  may  be  that,  as  some  say,  the  reason  why  Bea- 
consfield  made  such  poor  use  of  his  great  power  during 
his  last  term  of  office  is  to  be  sought  in  his  declining 
physical  strength.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  sank 
rapidly,  after  the  elections  of  April  1880  compelled 
him  to  resign,  and  on  April  19th,  1881,  he  died^  But 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  failure  to  attain 
solid  success,  and  indeed  in  his  whole  activity, 
Beaconsfield  was  dominated  by  that  imaginative 
element  in  his  character  which,  with  all  its  brilliant 
workings,  yet  always  left  the  root  of  the  matter 
untouched.  So  with  his  eloquence :  though  irre- 
V^  sistibly  captivating,  it  was  more  dazzling  than  con- 
vincing. Still,  he  must  be  reckoned  among  the  first 
debaters.  Taking  to  all  appearance,  no  interest  in  the 
proceedings, — his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  arms 
folded, — there  he  sat ;  not  a  twitch  of  a  muscle  betrayed 
the  impression  made  by  the  speech  of  his  opponent. 
Then  he  rose,  and  in  a  slightly  stooping  attitude,  and 
in  rich,  sonorous  tones,  began  his  reply.  At  first  he 
I  spoke  simply,  half  carelessly,  but  soon  warmed  to  his 
work.     Striking  images,  light  jibes,    pungent  jests, 

Hansard,  vol.  ccxxix.  pp.  138,  139. 
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fiery  appeals  to  princijDle,  bursts  of  patriotic  fervour,    j 
followed  one  another — while  he  pitilessly  tore  to  shreds    \ 
the  speech  of  his  adversary,  if  he  did  not  destroy  it 
outright  by  one  sarcastic  thrust !  f^But  though  he  was       ;  / 
i^^^^^^^^'A\.i^Xy  hft  r,aii.hHrfl],y..hfi.,jc)a.].h^(l  >kPi-^'?t  "^^late-.   .   \ 
irtMn.    J^Vj±ii  the  exception  of  his  Eeform  Bill — a  doubt-    ^\ 
Till   blpR^Tnpr — and   tJAft^"j>w»<i]]fla^ '^(^3|^  Suez    Canal  V  [I 
sj^rcs,  his  narne  is'''conuected  with  no  ineasnre'whTch    /  |A 
constituted  a  new  departure  m  Engli^h^^^tatesmansLip    riv 
"Compared  with  the  two   Pitts,  CannmgT^r  even  I'al-^      1 
merston,  beside  whom  he  rests  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
he,  too,  was  but  one  of  the  Epigoni.     He  was  certainly,   1^ 
in  his   way,  gg^jitip ;    and  he  honourably  aimed  at 
realizing  in  fact  that  Imperium  et  Ubertas,  which  he 
chose  as  his  motto.     Bjit  it  will  hardly  be  deniej.  that 
he  desired  to  ^ain  power  and  honour,  lirst  andJQxfir' 
mQ&^.pr^^j.fifi]^  :    li.nd_-mfr''SftS^  .  ^^  ^ 

secondary  degree,  did  he  think  of  jJEag:  Ins  abiUHes 
and  the  position  they  Jliad  won  him,  foiFfhe  good 
of  his'^'^con n y^^y.  In  parti cuTar7~wll0^ier  obsei^ed 
his  action  long  and  careiully,  could  not  avoid  doubting 
whether  he  believed  in  the  principles  which  he 
professed.  It  was  remarked  that,  when  he  was 
listening  to  speeches  of  honest,  but  not  very  enlight- 
ened members  of  his  party,  a  mocking  smile  played 
for  a  moment  round  his  mouth,  betraying  his  scepticism 
in  regard  to  what  was  to  them  a  matter  in  which  were 
enlisted  all  their  passions — all  their  convictions.  His 
defects  and  his  excellencies  of  character  equally  pre- 
vented his  acting  in  harmony  with  that  party  which, 
by  a  curious  stroke  of  destiny,  he  was  called  upon  to 
lead.  With  perfect  truth,  therefore,  was  it  said  that  in 
the  House  he  sat  apart  like  a  lonely  gladiator.  His 
subtlety?  his  rooted  love  of  secrecy  and  intrigue,  his  de- 
liberately purposed  and  misleading  frankness,  his  un- 
scrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  means,^  were  precisely 

'  In  1853,  without  consulting   his   colleagues,  he  made  a 
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those  qualities  with  which  the  English  country  gentlemen 
had  least  sympathy.  With  Lord  Derby  he  had  serious 
differences ;  many  of  his  own  party  heartily  detested 
him,  and  would  have  shaken  him  off  if  they  had  been 
able.^  They  stuck  firmly  to  their  principles ;  Disraeli 
i  was  a  mere  opportunist ;  waiting  to  see  how  the  cat 
would  jump.  When  called  to  task  for  his  inconsis- 
^  t  tency,  he  replied  :  \^  A  statesman  is  the  child  of 
circumstances,  a  creature  of  his  time ;  a  statesman  is, 
y  essentially,  a  practical  character,  and  when  called  to 
I  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  has  not  to  inquire  what  may, 
R  in  the  past,  have  been  his  views  on  this  or  that  subject. 
He  has  only  to  ascertain  what  is  necessary,  and  to 
discover  the  most  salutary  and  complete  method  in 
which  affairs  can  be  conducted.  \  I  laugh  at  the 
objection  brought  against  any  one,  that  at  some 
earlier  period  in  his  career  he  urged  a  policy  different 
from  that  which  he  advocates  at  present.  All  I  ask 
is  that  his  present  policy  be  calculated  to  achieve  its 
end,  and  that  he  at  the  present  moment  be  deter- 
mined to  serve  his  country  in  her  present  circum- 
^siftnces."4-In  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  : 
no  real  statesman  will  insist  on  trying  to  carry  into 
practice  impracticable  theories  even  when  he  considers 
them  sound ;  and  he  ought  not  to  shrink  from  changing 
his  course,  when  he  is  convinced  by  experience  and 
reflection  that  he  cannot  pursue  it  to  the  national 
advantage.  But  there  is  expressed  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  something  more, — viz.  the  most  absolute^  the 

bargain  with  the  Irish  members,  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  his 
•  budget.     Greville  writes  a  'i^rojpos  of  this  :  **  He  never  seems  to 
have  given  a  thought  to  any  consideration  of  political  morality, 
honesty  or  truth."     (3rd  Series,  i.  p.  34  ) 

'  Even  his  friend  Tomline  said,  "  He  dislikes  and  despises 
Derby,  and  has  a  great  contempt  for  his  party."  Baring  asked 
Greville,  in  1853,  whether  he  (Disraeli)  could  not  have  a  place 
in  the  Coalition  Ministry  ;  and  to  the  question,  "  Why,  will 
you  give  him  to  us  ^  ''  answered,  "  Oh  yes,  you  shall  have  him 
with  pleasure."    (i.  p.  43.) 
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most  cynical  contempt  for  all  political  j9Wncip?e ;  and  in 
them  are  only  too  evident  the  causes  of  his  frequent 
shiftings  of  opinion.  We  have  here  in  fact  the  un- 
intentional, naive  confession  that  the  first  business  of 
a  statesman  is,  not  to  be  a  good,  but  a  popular  ruler ; 
that  he  is  not  merely  to  deal  tenderly  with  national 
prejudices  and  passions,  but,  by  all  means,  to  use 
them,  and  thus  to  maintain  his  position  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  ''  We  must,"  he  writes  in  one  place, 
''mingle  with  the  crowd;  we  must  shape  our  policy 
according  to  their  weaknesses,  we  must  sympathize 
with  their  sorrows — sorrows  which  we  do  not  feel, — 
and  we  must  participate  in  the  joy  of  fools."  In  such 
views  of  things  originated  the  contradictions  and  the 
Janus-like  build  of  the  character  of  this  man,  who 
often  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  a  sort  of  modern 
sphinx;  they  account,  too,  for  the  amalgamation  in 
him  of  Toryism  and  Radicalism,  of  High-Churchism, 
Jewish  traditions  and  free-thinking,  mysticism  and 
cunning.  The  bond  which  united  these^opposites 
consisted  in  this^  that  theywerelill  moans  to  an  end, — 
and  that  end — the  gratification  of  his  thirst  for  poweV. 
"H^hatmost  distinguishes  his  remarkable  career,  is 
the  confirmation  it  offers  of  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
"  Le  genie,  c'est  Varn;  de  pers^verer.'^  (When  he  started 
on  his  course,  he  had  everything  against  him ;  with 
indomitable  tenarity  he  overcame  all  obstacles ;  from 
every  defeat  he  derived  new  power,  till  at  last  he 
found  himself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  highest 
position  of  authority.  ^  In  this  respect  he  resembles 
his  contemporary,  Napoleon  HI.  Both  worked  them- 
selves up  from  obscurity  to  the  first  place  in  their 
country,  by  allowing  no  failure  to  deter  them  from 
the  endeavour  to  attain  the  object  they  had  set  before 
them.  Both  m  their  inner  selves  stood  apart,  as,  in  a 
manner,  aliens  in  their  own  country ;  and  at  one  time 
both  passed,  to  the  world  at  large,  as  crack-brained 
adventurers.     Both  based  their  authority  on  the  igno- 
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ranee,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  masses,  in 
order  to  establish,  on  the  foundation  of  demqcracY... 
their  own  personal  swajr^''^6ffi*suSeec{Scl''in'att 
their  object.  They  differed  only  in  the  method  of 
their  exit.  *^At  last,^^  we  read  in  Sijhil,  "the  end 
was  gained,  as  always  happens  when  men  are  resolute 
and  calm," — and,  we  may  add,  perfectly  unscrupulous. 


i  anc 


IV. 


Iij^-pemarkable-  contrast  ..to  Disraeli,  who  began  jis 
outcast  and  Radical,  and  ultimately  became  leader  gf 

ithe  Tories,  stands  his  rival   Gladstone,  who  entered 
^  Jb^rliament  ,aa.,a„ stern  Conservative,  and  ends  as  an 
associate  of  Radicals  and  Parnelliiies, 

William  Ewakt  Gladstone,  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  w>a_3^riK_QiL.-the'--£8rd-€»f 
^^eceiQber,.Jr800,  Froni  his  father  he  inherited  not  only 
th^gifts_of  fortimfi^but  a  valuMble  connection  with 
t"Keneads  of  the  Tory  party, — and  .  also  Conservative 
and  High  Church  principles.  To  these  he  owed  his 
electiohj^  ajb  three  a^dtwenty^  fox„a*.p!Q^  of 

the  Duke  oFl^e  w castle . 

Not  long  afterwards,  Macaulay  could  describe  him, 
in  his  celebrated  article  on  Gladstone's  book.  The 
State  in  its  Relations  ivith  the  Church,  as  ''  a  young 
man  of  unblemished  character,  and  of  distinguished 
parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of  those  stern 
and  unbending  Tories,  who  follow,  reluctantly  and 
mutinously,  a  leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence 
are  indispensable  to  them,  but  whose  cautious  temper 
and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor.'^  He  represented, 
in  fact,  the  extreme  views  of  his  party  on  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  questions.  He  also  represented  the 
interests  of  the  planters  at  the  time  the  slaves  received 
,their  freedom.  He  showed  such  decided  talents  in 
debate  that  Peel,  when  he  came  into  power  in  1834, 
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made  him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  That 
Ministry  lasted  only  a  short  time ;  but  when  Peel,  in 
1841,  took  Melbouine's  place,  and  initiated  his  great 
Customs  reforms,  Gladstone  gave  him  most  effectual 
support.  tie  diminished  the  number  of  dutiable 
articles  from  1200  to  450 ;  he  assisted  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  im  ome-tax,  and  showed,  in  mastering  the 
most  complicated  questions  in  economics,  an  ability 
which  mMvked  him  out  as  the  coming  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  resigned,  because  he  xjould  not 
consent  to  the  increase  of  the  State  grants  to  the 
schools  of  Disstnting  bodies ;  but  he  returned  to  office 
as  Colonial  Secretary  when  Peel  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  completed  the  breach  with 
the  old  Protectionist  system,  by  helping,  in  1849,  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Acts. , 
His  brilliant  speech  on  Disraeli's  budget,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  tmn  Disraeli  out  of  office,  placed  \^ 
him  in  the  tiist  rank  6f  Parliamentary  speakers ;  and, 
in  1853,  he  b(  came  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  >-^ 
the  so-calh'd  *' Ministry  of  all  the  Talents,^'  Lord 
Aberd(  en  being  Premier. 

As  ChancelL)!-,  he  was  the  creator  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tariffs,  under  which  there  are  only  some  twenty 
dutiable  articles.  At  the  same  time,  a  complete  change 
took  place  in  his  views  on  religious  policy ^ — for  he 
supported  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  spoke 
against  Kussrirs  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  He  also 
showed  himself,  in  a  series  of  letters  which  he  wrote 
on  Neapolitan  misrule,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Italian 
cause;  and,  later  on,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Garibaldi.  When  the  Crimean  War  was  approach- 
ing, he  offered  determined  opposition  to  the  energetic 
policy  adopted  l)y  Palmerston  against  Russia,  and 
indeed  contiibnteo  by  his  action  to  make  the  breach 
inevitable.  In  1855  he  resigned  with  Lord  Aberdeen 
when  Palmerston  refused  to  oppose  the  motion  to  in- 
quire by  a  Commission  into  the  state  of  the  army,  which 
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in  October,  1853,  the  latter  had  pronounced  to  be  better 
than  ever  prepared  for  war.  Gladstone  then  attacked 
the  war,  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  bring  about,  as 
"immoral,  inhuman,  and  unchristian;'''  and  declared 
that  if  it  were  continued,  men  would  begin  to  call  in 
question  the  justice  of  Him  in  whose  hand  lies  the 
fate  of  arnnes.  •  He  remained  in  the  background  as 
long  as  Palmerston — who  highly  esteemed  his  financial 
talent,  but  loved  him  little,  as  being  politically  unre- 
liable,— remained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1859, 
however,  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Derby,  he  entered 
Palmerston's  Cabinet  once  more  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  While  in  this  office,  he  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  commercial  treaty  of  January, 
1866,  with  France;  and  he  established  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks.  Later  on,  he  attacked  Palmer- 
ston very  effectively  on  the  Chinese  war,  as  he  had 
already  done  in  1850  on  the  Pacifico  question, — de- 
nouncing the  "  civis  Romanus  sum ''  principle  as  a 
pagan  thing,  totally  at  variance  with  the  inter- 
national law  of  modern  times, — the  Romans  belong- 
ing to  a  privileged  class  and  a  conquering  nation. 
He  was  appointed  by  Russell  to  negotiate  the  sur- 
render of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  After 
Palmerston's  death,  he  became,  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  most  important  member  of 
Russell's  Ministry.  In  1866,  through  the  secession 
of  the  Conservative  Whigs, — the  so-called  Adullam- 
ites, — he  once  more  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  cause 
of  electoral  reform^  As  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
the  Derby  Ministry,  he  had  now  to  face  his  rival, 
Disraeli.  The  latter,  with  the  help  of  ^the  Radicals, 
carried  his  measure  for  electoral  reform./  Gladstone, 
however,  succeeded  in  passing  his  Resolutions  for  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  thus  re- 
united his  party,  and  at  the  elections  of  December, 
1868,  won  a  complete  victory. 

He  now  became   the   head   of  the   new   Ministry. 
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As  Premier,  he  carried  Irish  Disestablishment, 
and  the  Irish  Land  Bill, — by  which  the  tenant 
farmer  obtained  security  in  his  holding,  and  com- 
pensation for  improvements.  In  1871  he  abolished 
purchase  in  the  army;  in  1872  he  introduced  the 
ballot  in  Parliamentary  elections.  But  he  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  foreigu  policy.  Unlike  most  oF 
his  political  friends,  he  had,  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  South, 
and,  in  1862,  had  said  that  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had 
already  created  an  army  and  a  government,  was  about 
to  make  the  Southern  States  into  an  independent 
nation.  "  We  can,''  he  said  in  a  speech  (7th  of 
October,  1862),  "with  certainty  foretell  the  success 
of  the  Southern  States,  in  so  far  as  separation  from 
the  North  is  concerned.  I  can  only  believe  that  the 
event  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  caif  be.''  Later 
on,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  this  was  an  error ; 
and,  when  Premier,  to  agree  to  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  for  an  indemnity  for  the  damage  done 
by  Southern  cruisers  built  in  English  ports.  This  he 
did  in  very  unstatesmanlike  fashion  :  a  mixed  Commis- 
sion met  at  Washingtx)n,  and  concluded  an  agreement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration ;  but 
this  was  so  composed  that  England's  condemnation 
was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  indeed,  in  the  end, 
she  was  sentenced  to  pay  3,000,000/.  sterling.  Glad- 
stone looked  on  passively  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  which  England,  by  a  timely  intervention  at 
Paris,  could  probably  have  prevented.  He  wrote  an 
essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  he  gloried 
in  the  situation  of  England — "  set  in  the  silver  sea," 
— and  took  occasion  to  speak  in  offensive  terms  of 
King  William  of  Prussia.  About  the  same  time  he 
brought  on  England  a  great  humiliation.  Russia, 
availingherself  of  favourable  circumstances,  renounced 
her  obligations  in  regard  to  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black   Sea,   and  carried   her   point   in   the    London 
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Conference  of  1871.  So,  too,  lie  allowed  Eussia, — in 
contradiction  of  her  solemn  assurances  given  a  short 
time  before, — to  annex  (1873)  a  portion  of  Khiva,  and 
to  bring  the  remainder  of  the  khanate  under  her 
dominion.  These  discomfitures  had  weakened  the 
Government  considerably;  it  was,  in  1873,  beaten  on 
the  Irish  University  Bill ;  and  when  Gladstone,  in 
January,  1874,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  sought,  by 
promising  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax,  to  win 
back  the  popularity  he  had  lost,  he  was  beaten  in  the 
elections  by  forty-six  votes.  This  defeat  was  well 
merited,  on  account  of  both  his  foreign  and  his 
finance  policy,  which  latter  had  been  hitherto  his 
strong  point. — He  had  reformed  the  customs'  tariffs, 
had  abolished  the  paper  duty,  had  done  away  with  the 
unjust  immunity  of  landed  property  from  succession 
duty,  and  hid  been  active  in  establishing  the  income- 
tax,  which  has  proved  th^  most  ^profitable  and  equi- 
table tax  in  the  English  financial  system.  But  now 
he  called  this  tax  an  inquisitorial  and  demoralizing 
impost,  adding  that  it  carried  with  it  the  danger  of 
being  abused  by  revolutionary  financiers  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property;  and  pointed  out  the  greediness  of 
ignorance — all  with  the  view  of  rewarding  the  electors 
for  keeping  him  in  ofiSce.  Eothschild  publicly  de- 
clared that  the  carrying  out  of  Gladstone's  design 
must  throw  the  finances  into  hopeless  confusion ;  and 
the  sound  sense  of  the  country  agreed  with  him. 

A  year  afterwards  he  retired  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  now  busied  himself  with 
great  zeal  in  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  wrote  on 
Kitualism,  for  which  he  always  showed  a  certain  weak- 
ness,— and  against  the  Infallibility,  which  he  violently 
attacked  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Vaticanisniy  and 
other  writings.  The  Eastern  Question  recalled  him 
to  politics.  In  1853,  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War, 
he  had,  at  Manchester,  declared,  in  regard  to  Eussia 
and  Turkey,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
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balance  of  power  in  Europe,  if,  through  aggrandize- 
ment consequent  on  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Power, 
any  of  the  great  empires  were  likely  to  become  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Eugland  to  prevent  such  aggrandizement  at 
any  cost,  isow  he  not  only  complained  in  passionate 
speech  and  writing  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  but  he  demanded  that  the 
"  unspeakable ''  nation  should  clear  out.  "  bag  and 
baggage,'^  from  the  country  it  had  made  desolate. 
Against  the  Government,  whose  foreign  policy  was  in 
the  weak  hands  of  Lord  Derby,  he  hurled  the  charge 
of  violating  the  Constitution,  when  it  brought  Indian 
troops  to  Malta  ;  and  he  described  the  treaty  with 
the  Porte  of  June,  1878,  by  which  Cyprus  was  placed 
under  English  administration,  as  "  an  insane  cove- 
nant." However,  these  attacks  in  Parliament  were  as 
ineffectual  as  his  attack  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
Government,  on  the  Afghan  War  and  the  "  scien- 
tific frontier  '^  of  India,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
declared  to  be  the  object  of  that  war.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  open,  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  a 
great  electoral  campaign  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  win 
the  County  of  Midlothian.  The  intellectual  and 
oratorical  exertions  which  he  now  made  were,  for  a 
man  of  seventy,  extraordinary :  in  fourteen  days  he 
spoke,  in  a  series  of  meetings,  with  unabated  force, 
to  not  less  than  75,000  per^ns  in  all.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  what  he  said  is  a  very  different  thing.  His 
speeches  were  pervaded  with  bitter  hatred  against 
Beaconsfield,  whom  he  called  an  alien  "  without  one 
drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins/'  On  the  other 
hand,  they  promised  all  sorts  of  blessings,  pro- 
vided only  th^  Liberal  party  obtained  a  majority. 
As  regarded  foreign  affairs,  he  did  not  observe  even 
the  prescribed,  external  forms  of  courtesy,  in  speak- 
ing of  Austria  and  Turkey.  He  attacked  both 
Powers   with   unmeasured   vituperation;    maintained 
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that  you  could  not  lay  your  finger  on  that  spot  on  the 
map  in  which  Austria  had  ever  done  anything  good, 
— and  insisted  that  she  had  been  the  implacable  enemy 
of  freedom  in  every  country  in  Europe.  He  claimed 
the  Balkan  peninsula  for  the  independent  Slaves, 
and  hurled  at  Austria  his  menacing  order — '' Hauds 
off !  " 

Strange  to  say,  this  agitation  succeeded.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  in  March,  1880 ;  and,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  the  elections  gave  the  Liberals  a 
greater  majority  than  the  Conservatives  had  in  1874. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  resigned;  and  Lord  Hartington, 
haviug  declined  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  Gladstone 
once  more  came  to  the  front.  He  could  not  be  left 
out  in  the  cold ;  for,  as  an  independent  member,  he 
had  it  in  his  power,  at  any  moment,  to  thwart  the 
policy  of  the  Government ;  and  of  course  a  man  of 
his  eminence  would  no  longer  submit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  minister  of  a  department.  The  Queen 
had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Thus,  for  the  second  time,  he  became 
Premier,  and  remained  in  office  till  June  8th,  1885. 


y. 

If  we  cast  our  thoughts  back  to  the  five  years  during 
which  Gladstone  ruled  with  all  but  absolute  power, 
we  can  hardly  assert- that  it  was  a  prosperous  time  for 
^■England. 

Whigs  and  Radicals  had.  Lord  Hartington  admitted, 
united  in  1880,  to  sink  differences  of  opinion  for  the 
time  beings  in  order  to  turn  out  the  Tories.  Glad- 
stone was  the  head  of  this  combination  ;  but  the  party 
had  to  accept  him,  Midlothian  programme  and  all, — 
and  this  soon  enabled  the  Radical  and  the  Irish  party  to 
takapliim  in  tow  ;  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs  only 
seMfid  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  Ministry, 
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and  to  involve   it  in  inconsistencies.     This  was  soon 
shown  in  connection  with  the  Irish  question. 

In  the  removal  of  Irish  grievances,  Gladstone  had 
never,  till  1868,  shown  the  smallest  interest.  He  had  » 
never  given  the  slightest  support  to  the  endeavours 
of  Lord  Hartington,  when  the  latter  was  Irish  Secre- 
tary, to  improve  the  Irish  administration, — so  his 
Lordship  declared  at  a  later  time.  He  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Irish  Establishment. 
So  late,  indeed,  as  1865  he  had  declined  to  entertain 
the  question  of  its  abolition,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  within  the  domain  of  "  practical  politics,^' 
— that  is  to  say  (as  he  explained  the  matter  in 
1879),  the  politics  to  be  discussed  at  the  approach- 
ing elections.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned, — he  said 
in  a  letter  of  June  5th  of  the  same  year  (1865), — he 
hardly  thought  he  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  any  measure  of  disestablishment.  But  in  1868 
he  found  that  the  wind  was  gradually  setting  in  that 
direction ;  he  then  called  the  Irish  Church  a  branch 
of  a  Upas  tree,  and  introduced  his  Resolutions  for  its 
disestablishment;  these,  when  Premier,  he  carried 
through.  His  hope  that  by  this  measure,  by  his  Land 
Bill,  and  by  his  reform  of  University  education,  Ireland 
would  be  reconciled, — was  not  fulfilled.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  agitatioH,  fed  by  the  American  Fenians,  was 
carried  farther  than  ever ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  series 
of  bad  harvests,  and  with  these  prosperity  departed. 
But,  far  from  trying  whether  the  road  he  had  entered 
upon  was  the  right  one,  Gladstone  pledged  himself  in 
Midlothian  to  introduce  new  reforms — reforms  which  he 
expressly  rejected  in  1870.  At  that  time  he  had  declared 
himself  opposed  to  any  judicial  lowering  of  rents,  as 
tending  to  promote  indolence,  the  disowning  of  debts, 
general  demoralization, — and  as  calculated  to  throw 
everything  into  confusion.  Ireland,  he  insisted,  had 
now  nothing  further  to  demand.  But  in  1 880,  whea„.^ 
he  once  more  attained^  l;o  power — reallylhrongir-tttSZ.^ 

T  ^ 
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Irish  vote — lie  devised  and  (1881)  carried  his  Second 
Land  Bill,  whereby  all  rents,  save  those  paid  for  lease- 
boldsj  and  for  grazing  farms  of  over  50Z.  valuation, 
were  to  be  fixed  by  a  special  tribunal,  for  fifteen  years.^ 
Now,  what  Parnell  and  his  party  wanted  was, — not 
fixity  of  tenure,  but  the  virtual  abolition  of  rents, — 
their  object  being  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords.  Upon 
this,  Gladstone  described  Parnell  and  his  associates 
as  ^*  marching  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire/'  The  law  of  1881  was  a  very 
serious  step  in  ,the-4irection--or  spciaiism';  for  if  the 
tenant-farrser  can  demand  that  a  fair  rent  be  fixed, 
then  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  has  no  land, 
can  with  equal  justice  demand  a  fair  wage ;  and  what 
is  right  for  the  labourer  in  the  country  is  right  for 
the  artisan  in  the  town.  The  lowering  of  rents 
grievously  injured  the  land-owners,  and  yet  did  not 
satisfy  the  tenants :  40  per  cent,  of  the  decisions  of 
the  new  Land  courts  were  appealed  against.  The 
people  now  began  to  refuse  payment  of  rent ;  more- 
over, the  number  of  agrarian  crimes  increased ;  and 
Gladstone  was  forced  to  intrpduca -the  Crimes_iUjt, 
to  enable  him  to  cope  with  fearful  criminal  excesses 
in  Ireland.  This  measure,  on  the  absolute  necessity 
for  which  both  the  English  parties  were  agreed,  did 
not  for  weeks  come  to  the  vote.  This  was  due  to 
the  obstruction,  by  means  of  long  and  unnecessary 
speeches,  motions  of  adjournments,  &c.,  organized  by 
the  Irish  members.     At  last  the  parliamentary  usage 

^  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1881  do  not  apply  to  the 
following  : — (1)  Any  holding  which  is  not  agricultural  or  pas- 
toral in  its  character;  (2)  Demesne  land;  (3)  Any  holding  let 
wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,  and  valued  at  over 
50i.,  or  on  which  the  tenant  does  not  reside ;  (4)  Labourers' 
holdings;  (5)  Any  letting  in  "conacre  ;"  (6)  Any  holding  let 
for  temporary  convenience ;  (7) ;  Any  cottage  allotment  not 
exceeding  half  an  acre  ;  (8)  "  Glebe  "  lands.  See  Cherry  and 
Wakely  :  The  Irish  Land  Law  and  Land  Purchase  Acts,  1881, 
1885,  and  1887,  pp.  126,  127.— Tu. 
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of  centuries  which  protected  the  freedom  oOiiec 
ties,  had  to  be  thrown  to  the' winds,  and  theSl^^pfe/zT 
was  introduced.      

Gladstone's  efforts  to  induce  the  Curia — which  he 
had  so  bitterly  attacked — to  declare  itself  expressly  as 
opposed  to  the  Irish  agitation,  were  not  very  success- 
ful ;  and  when  at  last  Leo  XIII.  was  unable  any  longer 
to  avoid  censuring  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Nationalist 
party,  clergy  and  people  answered  him  with  scarcely 
veiled  defiance.  But  negotiations  were  continually 
going  on  with  Parnell  and  his  friends;  and  whea 
Parnell  was  in  prison,  the  celebrated  Kilmainham 
Treai.y  was  concluded  with  him.  J!he  Premier  had  — 
now  made  the  Irish  question  well-mgh  insoluble... 

Not  less  mischievous  has  the  (rladstone  rkginip.  ^(^y{y\ 
itself  to  be  in  the  region  of  foreign  politics.  At  the 
Berlin  Conference  an  intimate  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  England.  Prince  Bismarck  had  come  into 
close  relations  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury; and  these  latter  were  brought  for  the  first  time 
into  personal  contact  with  Count  Andrassy  and  Baron 
Haymerle.  This  understanding  by  no  means  contem- 
plated opposition  to  France — which,  indeed,  in  all 
essential  points,  was  in  accord  with  the  three  Powers 
— but  to  Russia,  which  saw  herself  forced  to  make 
considerable  concessions.  The  announcement  of  the 
Austro-German  alliance,  with  which  the  German 
Chancellor  answered  the  unconcealed  hostility  of 
Russia,  was  hailed  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  ''  good  tidings 
of  great  joy.^' 

The  unexpected  result  of  the  English  elections  pro- 
duced a  painful  impression  at  Berlm  and  Vienna,  and 
was  regarded  with  great  satisfaction  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Rome.  Of  course  Gladstone,  to  make  diplomatic 
relations  possible,  had  to  submit  to  a  humiliating  with- 
drawal of  his  insulting  language  towards  Austria  ; 
but  his  violent   attacks  on   the   policy    of  his    hated 
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predecessor  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  would 
adopt  a  diametrically  opposite  course.  The  Porte 
he  injured  and  humiliated  as  much  as  he  could : 
he  caused  the  demonstration  in  favour  of  Monte- 
negro ;  he  planned  the  blockade  of  Smyrna ;  he 
intrigued  against  the  union  of  the  Austrian  railways ; 
he  commissioned  Goschen,  in  despatching  him  to 
Constantinople,  to  hold  to  the  Sultan  language  such 
that  the  latter  refused  to  listen  to  it ;  he  violently  set 
aside  the  rights  of  the  Porte  in  Egypt,  and  caused 
England's  influence  at  the  Golden  Horn  to  fall  to  zero. 
He  succeeded  in  alienating^ Germany  and  Austria; 
but  this  stroke  of  ptrltc^  brought  hTin  only  discom- 
fitures—whilst   the  ^-alliance with-^-J'rance    and    the 

good^ndeiJsta^dffi^^mtli^Bjissia,  which  were  to  form 
ce  basis  of  his  policy,  were  by  no_jmeaiis  realized. 
Ferry,  on  the  contrary,  availed  himself  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  to  extort  new  concessions,  to  trample 
recklessly  on  England's  interests  in  Eastern  Asia  and 
in  Madagascar,  and  to  offer  to  England  slights  which 
Palmerston  would  not  have  suffered  to  pass  with  im- 
punity. Gladstone  treated  such  things  as  only  '*  slight 
^  misunderstandings."  Russia,  again  hastened  to  make 
hay  while  the  GladstoQian  sun , shone  ;  he  had  already 
extolled,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, \er  civilizing  mis- 
sion in  Asia,  maintaining  that  the  charge  brought  so 
often  against  her,  of  pressing  through  the  deserts  in 
order  to  attack  India,  was  "  a  set  of  old  wives'  fables.*' 
He  even  went  the  length  of  thinking  that  England 
could  with  more  equanimity  than  other  nations  view  a 
Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  !  Nothing  could 
be  more  welcome  at  St.  Petersburg  than  the  evacua- 
tion of  Kandahar  and  the  abandonment  of  the  railway 
to  Quetta — acts  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Asiatics  seemed 
proofs  of  England's  weakness.  M.  de  Giers  fed  Lord 
Granville  with  assurances  that  Russia  entertained  no 
designs  against  Merv.  Meantime  the  Russians  sub- 
dued the  Achal-Turkomans ;    the  construction  of  the 
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Trans-Caspian  railway  proceeded  rapidly ;  and  on 
February  14th,  1884,  theofRcial  organ  of  the  Russsiau 
Government  astonished  the  world  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Khans  and  elders  of  Merv  had  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  Czar.  The  Russian  ambassa- 
dor in  London  of  course  gave  assurances  that  the 
event  had  taken  his  Government  quite  by  surprise ; 
and  that,  had  it  been  able,  it  would  have  prevented 
this  step,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having 
taken  advantage  of  England's  embarrassments  in  the 
Soudan !  Russian  diplomacy  knows  what  it  may 
venture  to  offer  to  its  opponents. 

But  not  even  yet  was  the  cup  of  humiliation  drunk 
to  the  dregs  :  the  Russians  advanced  further  still ;  and 
Lord  Granville  was  able  to  oppose  their  advance  by 
nothing  more  effectual  than  a  proposal  for  a  joint  Com- 
mission to  settle  the  Afghan  boundary.  Russia  allowed 
the  English  Commission  to  wait  for  months,  and  then, 
under  its  very  eyes,  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Afghans. 
This  seemed,  even  to  Gladstone,  too  much.  He 
declared  that  England  could  not  suffer  such  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  her  allies, — asked  Parliament  for  a 
vote  of  credit  of  11,000,000Z.,  and  began  with  feverish 
haste  to  make  warlike  preparations, — to  give  way, 
at  last,  all  along  the  line,  and  to  leave  Penjdeh, 
the  place  in  dispute,  in  Russian  hands.  What  he  had 
formerly  ridiculed  as  an  old  wife's  fable,  had  now 
become  a  fact.  Thanks  to  his  policy,  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  stood  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Herat ;  and 
the  time  seemed  actually  to  have  come,  which  a  Russian 
statesman  looked  forward  to,  when  a  few  years  before 
he  said  to  Lord  Napier :  "  Resistance,  my  lord,  is  a 
word  that  has  no  longer  a  place  in  the  political 
vocabulary  of  England." 

Gladstone  had-violently  opposed  the  annfization  of 
the  Transvaal.  When  he  became  minister,  he  wished  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  there, 
and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Queen;   but  after 
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the  decisive  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  at  Majuba 
Hill,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Goverlor  of  the  Cape, 
"  We  have  done  wrong  to  the  Boers  :  make  peace  !  '^ — a 
decision  which  called  forth  the  warmest  indignation 
in  the  colony. — But  the  most  melancholy  scenes 
of  his  policy  have  been  enacted  in  E;j:ypt.  In 
August,  1877,  he  had  expressed  himself  in  the 
strongest  terms  {Nineteenth  Century  :  "  i\ggression  in 
Egypt/')  against  intervention  on  the  Nile, — had 411:0- 
nounced  the  purchase  of  thg^Suez  Caa^l  shares  by 
DiSaHlLto  be  an  ill-coseei5:^d  and  nseless_m£asni:e, 
anoTmaintained  that  England's  interest  in  the  Canal 
was  of  the  smallest.  But  when  Arabi  Pasha  broke 
out  in  rebellion,  the  excitement  in  the  country  rose 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Premier  was  forced  into 
an  armed  intervention.  What  a  chain  of  blunders 
connects  itself  with  that  intervention  !  Alexandria 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  when  it  was  in  ashes,  there 
were  no  troops  to  land,  to  preserve  order.  The 
victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  not  turned  to  account. 
Lord  Dufferin's  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Grovernment  reposed  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  Downing 
Street.  Gn  the  other  hand,  everything  was  done  to 
cripple  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  The  administra- 
tion fell  into  complete  chaos  ;  commercial  and  other  in- 
tercourse came  to  a  standstill ;  crimes  against  life  and 
property  increased  to  a  terrible  extent ;  the  finances, 
which,  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  liquidation,  were 
well  arranged,  threatened  a  deficit  of  8,000,000Z.  ster- 
ling,— and  this  sum  could  be  made  up  only  by  aid  from 
without.  The  expedition  of  Hicks  Pasha  was  allowed 
to  go  to  certain  annihilation.  Gladstone  arbitrarily 
abandoned  the  Soudan,  which  from  1878  had  been  an 
integral  portion  of  Egypt.  He  declared  the  hordes  of 
the  Mahdi  to  be  men  *'  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,*' 
yet  caused  30,000  of  them  to  be  uselessly  slaughtered ; 
and  he  abandoned  the  faithful  occupants  of  the  gar- 
risons to   certain   destruction.     He    sent  Gordon   to 
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Kliartoum,  but    left   him    for  months   without    aid, 
and  determined  to  send  it  only  when  it  was  too  late. 
After  Khartoum  fell  and  Gordon  was  murdered,  the 
the  object  of  the  campaign,  it  seemed,  was  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  power  of  the  Mahdi.     A  few  months 
after,  the  whole  enterprise  was  absmdoned, — an  enter- 
prise on  which  millions  had  been  squandered,  and  for 
which  thousands  of  human  lives  were  sacrificed.     In 
the  end  Gladstone  was  able  to  escape  most  pressing 
financial  eml^rrassments  only  by  a  very  bold  stroke  : 
iu  his  speech  of  April  27th/1885,  he  took  great  credit 
for    the  warlike^^m^eparations    againstgiis^ia,    and 
lumped  the  Soudanaffairwith  the  war  in  Afghanistan, 
— thus  obtaining  means  to  pay  the  expenses  of   his 
Egyptian  fiasco.      The   financial  difiiculty  compelled 
him   to  have   recourse  to  the  other  Powers ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  over  France,  he  promised  to  withdraw 
from  Egypt  within  a  given  time.     But  the  Conference 
of  the  summer  of  1885  was  abruptly  broken  off.     The 
other  Powers  protested  against  the  attempted  viola- 
tion  of  the  law    of   liquidation;    and  England    had 
ultimately  to  arrange  with  them  a  Finance  Convention,  I 
whereby   the  right  was  formally   conceded  to   them 
of  having  a  voice  in  Egyptian  affairs.    The  agreement  ! 
with  Lesseps  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  had,  in  the  I 
face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  j 
to  be  abandoned, — as  also,  on  the  protest  of  France  and  f 
Germany, — the  Congo  Treaty  with  Portugal.     Too  late  f 
Gladstone  perceived  that,  ever  since  1871,  the  centre! 
of  gravity  of  European  politics  has  been  situated  at/ 
Berlin ;  and  he  sent  Lord  Kosebery  thither  to  call  ii/ 
the  help  of  the  Chancellor — the  man  whom  Gladstone 
himself,  Granville  and  Derby  had  systematically  sought 
to  alienate. 

In  October,  1884,  Gladstone  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  said, — I  have  seen  the  capabilities,  the 
riches,  and  the  might  of  this  country  develop  beyond 
all  expectation,  almost  beyond  imagination.     If  you 
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ever  hear  desponding  people  speak  of  actual  or 
possible  decay  of  the  British  Empire,  do  not  believe 
such  dreams.  Its  power  is  increasing,  and  will, 
according  to  all  human  foresight,  continue  to  increase. 
If  the  power  of  other  European  countries  has  risen,  so 
has  that  of  England, — and  in  a  greater  degree.  The 
day  when  you  must  begin  to  fear  has  not  yet  come, 
and  will  not  come  so  very  soon.  If  you  carefully  con- 
sider the  present  position  of  affairs,  you  will  admit 
that  you  need  fear  no  other  Power,  and  no  other 
nation  of  the  world. 

These  are  brave  words ;  but  they  remind  one  too 
much  of  boys  who  whistle  in  the  dark  to  keep  up 
their  courage.  In  spite  of  all  Gladstone's  assurances, 
the  net  result  of  his  foreign  policy  was,  that  England, 
after  a  series  of  severe  defeats,  stood  isolated  in  the 
world,  and  that  her  power  was  shaken  toTfcs  founda- 
tions. Besides,  the  opposing  elements,  already  re- 
ferred to,  within  the  Ministry,  naturally  had  their 
eflPect  on  the  policy  ultimately  adopted.  If  the  Whigs, 
under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  carried  their  point 
in  regard  to  any  measure,  the  Radicals  prevented  the 
natural  results  of  the  measure.  Thus  the  polioy 
of  the  Government  was  one  chain  of  contradictions. 
Then,  again,  the  defeats  mentioned  above  were  the 
real  causes  of  electoral  reform.  The  Cabinet  felt 
that,  notwithstanding"  all  tlie  dust  raised  by  the 
Radical  caucus,  it  was  done  for,  if  it  faced  the 
existing  electorate.  That  was  the  reason  why,  in 
its  conflict  with  the  Upper  House^  it  made  such  a 
determined  resistance  against  even  the  suggestion 
of  dissolution.  New  electoral  bodies  had  got  to  be 
created,  in  which  the  incoming  voters  who  owed 
their  franchise  to  the  Ministry,  could  outvote  the 
former  electors.  In  fact,  the  merit  of  having  made 
the  franchise  democratic  was  to  cover  the  multitude 
of  ill-successes  in  the  Ministerial  policy.  The  exten- 
sion  of  household   suffrage  to  the  counties  was,   as 
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respects  both  parties,  on  the  cards  before  the  elec- 
tions, but  it  was  not  till  1885  that  Gladstone  in- 
trodi^eed^is  Bill.  That  BilPwas,  as  Mr.  Childers 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  admitted,  the  most 
momentous  on  which  any  Parliament  has  had  to 
decide  since  1688,  for  it  increased  the  actual  electorate 
of  three  millions,  by  a  million  and  a  half.  Gladstone  had 
once  declared  that  no  Parliament  would  attempt  to  give 
the  working  classes  the  majority  in  the  constituencies, 
— yet  this  is  exactly  what  was  now  done.  The  franchise 
was  conferred  on  the  agricultural  labourers,  before 
they  had  acquired,  in  local  affairs,  the  smallest  experi- 
ence of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  exercise  of 
political  rights,  and  without  having  manifested  any 
particular  desire  to  exercise  this  privilege.  If  the 
minority — the  propertied  classes — was  to  retain  any 
influence,  it  could  only  be  by  an  equitable  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats,  which  Mr.  Bright  had  before 
declared  to  be  of  the  essence  of  every  future  Reform 
Bill.  Such  a  measure  would  have  to  be  carried 
through  concurrently  with  the  Bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise.  But  Gladstone  wished  to  take  the 
measures  separately,  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but 
to  win  over  the  Irish  members,  to  whom  he  had  given 
a  pledge  that  their  number  should  in  no  case  be 
diminished.  English  boroughs  were  to  be  deprived  of 
the  franchise,  in  order  to  render  the  loyal  population  of 
Ireland  politically  dead,  and  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Irish  faction.  This  little  arrangement  came 
to  grief  through  the  opposition  of  the  Upper  House, 
— an  opposition  cleverly  led  by  Lord  Salisbury.  In 
spite  of  all  the  noisy  agitation  and  bluster  raised 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  Gladstone  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  to  allow  both  measures  to  become  law  at 
the  same  time. 

It  was  notorious  that  the  Cabinet  held  on  simply 
because  nobody  wanted  to  enter  upon  the  fatal  heri- 
tage it  had  to  leave  behind  it,  and  also  because  the 
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independent  Whigs,  such  as  Goschen,  Forster,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  did  not  wish 
to  let  the  Tories  come  into  power.  The  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  Ministry  declared  itself  when  some 
decision  had  to  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  tha  renewal 
of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  hear  of  renewal;  while 
Lord  Spencer,  Viceroy  of  Ireland, — for  whom  no  suc- 
cessor could  be  found, — declared  that  without  the  re- 
newal of  the  Act,  he  would  not  remain  in  office  a 
single  hour.  In  order  not  to  have  to  admit  the  total 
break-up  of  the  Ministry,  Gladstone,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  on  one  of  the 
items  of  his  budget,  which  he  quite  suddenly 
made  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  the  Cabinet.  That 
this  Was  the  case,  in  spite  of  all  asseverations  to  the 
contrary,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  speeches,  made  out 
of  doors  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
immediately  after.  The  Government  courted  defeat, 
— in  fact  "  rode  for  a  fall,"  because  in  its  embar- 
rassments it  was  at  its  wits'  end  ;  and  the  Tories  were 
bound  to  liquidate  its  bankruptcy. 

In  the  elections  which  followed,  Gladstone's  course 
of  action  can  be  described  only  by  saying  that  he 
tried  to  get  a  majority.  Notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  already  conceded  to  the  Irish  party,  Parnell 
declared  against  him,  and  ordered  hib  followers  to 
vote  against  the  Liberals.  Gladstone  replied  by  call- 
ing on  the  country  to  give  him  a  majority  against 
the  united  Conservatives  and  Parnellites.  But  it  did 
not  so  fall  out ;  the  Irish  vote  now,  as  formerly,  turned 
the  scale.  Salisbury  declared  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  that  he  meant  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Ireland;  whereupon  the  Liberals  united  with  the 
Irish  party  to  turn  him  out;  and  Gladstone  again 
became  Premier.  But  what  now  happened  was  un- 
precedented. The  man  who  cried  out  for  a  majority 
against   Parnell,   passed    over    to    him    with   flying 
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colours,  and  accepted  Home  Rule,  with,  an  Irish 
Parliament  and  Executive — the  very  thing  which  he 
had  hitherto  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  ;— and 
he  proposed  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landowners.  This 
was  too  much  for  many  who  had,  up  to  this  time, 
blindly  followed  him.  Lord  Hartington,  with  the 
Moderate  Whigs,  Chamberlain  and  Bright  and  their 
friends, — separated  from  him,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
fell  dead.  Gladstone  dissolved,  but  the  result  was 
that  his  following  of  333  decreased  to  190,  and  he 
had  to  resign.  Since  that  time  he  has  incessantly 
thwarted  the  Salisbury  Ministry  in  its  endeavours 
to  restore  order  in  Ireland.  He  has  attacked  the 
Union, — which  formerly  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
few  beneficent  measures  of  Pitt's  legislation, — as  a 
piece  of  knavery  and  corruption, — he  has  insisted  that 
Ireland's  being  under  foreign  (i.e.  English)  dominion 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil ;  and  ho  has  tried  to  rouse 
Scotland  and  Wales  against  England, — though  his  pre- 
dilection for  those  countries  is  of  very  recent  date. 
He  has  maintained  that  with  him  are  the  "  masses," 
against  him  the  "classes,"  i.e.  the  higher  ranks  of 
society ;  he  has  opposed  to  the  uttermost  the  Crimes 
Bill^lthough  in  1881  he  passed  a  similar  measure, 
and  suppressed  the  Land  League  as  an  unlawful 
and  criminal  organization.  At  that  time  he  said 
the  question,  was  whether  Ireland  was  to  be  governed 
by  laws  made  by  a  free  and  legally  elected  Parliament, 
or  by  laws  which  nobody  knew,  which  were  written 
nowhere  save  in  the  brain  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
were  carried  out  by  an  illegal,  arbitrary  and  self- 
constituted  combination.  It  was  a  question  between 
law  and  chaos.  Now,  when  the  situation  is  exactly 
the  same,  he  charges  the  Government  with  intoler- 
able tyranny,  because  it  has  obtained  powers  to 
proclaim  the  National  League, — approves  the  systema- 
tic refusal  to  pay  rent  in  obedience  to  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,   and   suffers  himself  to   be   acclaimed   as 
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"  our  venerable  leader/'  by  the  very  men  whom  he 
formerly  described  as  "  steeped  in  crime/'  His 
hope  now  is,  to  bring  about  a  general  election ;  but 
should  he  succeed,  his  party  will,  to  all  appearance, 
come  out  of  that  ordeal  much  weaker  even  than  it 
now  is. 

VI. 

Tt  is  manifest  that  a  man  who    has   played  so  con* 
spicuous  a  part  in  the  current   history  of  England, 
must  be  possessed  of  gifts  of  the  first  order.     These 
consist   in    the   power  of  mastering   economic,    and, 
especially,  financial  questions, — in  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  pitpliamentary  tactifcs, — and  in__fikiquencej  As 
regards   the   first-mentioned   quality,    Gladstone   has, 
through  the  reforms  already  referred  to,  and  through 
r    his  budgets,  won  lasting  renown.     In  tactics  he   is  a 
1     master.     No  one  knows  so  well  as  he  how  to  turn  to 
I     account  the  mistakes  of  opponents, — how  to  conceal  his 
I      own, — how   to    win    by    ^*  rushing''  his  enemy.     His 
1      eloquence  shows,  as  its  prominent  quality,  the  acute- 
ness  of  intelligent,  methodical  thought,  and  a  readiness 
which,  united  with  the  most  complete  mastery  of  the 
matter,    seems    to   require    no    preparation.      He  is, 
beyond  all  cavil,  the  first  speaker  of  his  time  on  sub- 
y  jects  connected  with  public  husiness,  and  is  unsurpassed 
in   power    of   luminous    presentation   of  complicated 
,    economic  questions.     Relying  on  a  memory  that  never 
fails,  he  knows  how  to  impart  life  to   the  driest  array 
of  figures,  to  group  them  in  attractive  forms,  and  to  ex- 
pound them  so  that  his  hearers  may  have  them  com- 
pletely in  their  grasp.  Nor  is  he  less  able  in  masfcering 
the  most  involved  question  of  law.- — His  imagination  is 

^  In  1853  Greville  writes  on  his  budget-speech  :  "  He  spoke 
for  five  hours,  and  by  universal  consent  it  was  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  and  most  able  financial  statements  that  ever 
was  heard  in  the  House  ;  a  great  scheme,  boldly,  skilfully  and 
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short-winded,  dry,  and  apt  to  lose  itself  in  speculation  ; 
his  pathos  is  without  warmth  ;  his  diction  lacks  charm 
— in  spite  of  his  copious  command  of  language,  his  clear 
periods,  and  the  inexhaustible  staying  power  of  his  . 
voice.  The  most  unfavourable  side  of  him  as  a  speaker 
is  seen  when  he  begins  to  argue.  No  Escobar  ever 
understood  so  well  as  he  how  to  use  language  against  the 
usage  of  language, — to  involve  his  thoughts  in  cloud, 
to  explain  away  inconvenient  facts,  to  leave  for  him- 
self a  back-door  open  for  escape,  and  to  father  upon 
his  opponents  assertions  which  they  would  nowise 
acknowledge.  He  involves  the  truth  so  hopelessly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentafigle  it.  When  attacked 
on  account  of  the  Kilmainha*i  treaty,  he  denied  that 
the  smallest  communicationiliad  ever  passed  between 
the  Government  and  Parnell.  The  latter  had,  it 
seemed,  asked  for  nothing,  and  had  got  nothing,  nor 
the  Government  either.  Yet  it  was  proved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  O'Shea  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  go-between  by  the  two  parties  ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1882,  a  letter  was  read  to  the  House,  in 
which  Parnell  pledged  himself,  certain  conditions  being 
granted,  to  support  the  Liberal  party. — He  denied 
that  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  in  Egypt :  she 
was  only  carrying  on  certain  "  military  operations.'' 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1885,  he  affirmed  that  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  with  Russia,  in  virtue  of 
which  her  troops  on  the  Afghan  frontier  were  not  to 
advance  farther;  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  promise  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  only 
made  conditionally.  He  denied  that  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
was  "  recalled ;"   he   had   only   been   requested   "  to 

honestly  devised,  and  the  execution  of  it  absolute  perfection." 
(i.  p.  39.)  In  1860,  speaking  of  Gladstone's  defence  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  was  very  unpopular,  he 
says,  "  It  was  a  magnificent  display,  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
ability  of  execution,  and  he  led  the  House  completely  with 
him."    (ii.  p.  291.) 
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repair  to  tlie  metropolis.''  He  emphatically  con- 
tradicted the  statement  that  Gordon  was  besieged  in 
Khartoum  :  but  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  in 
the  neighbourhood — and  these,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  formed  a  connected  chain  round  the  town. 
Gordon  was,  in  fact,  not  "surrounded" — he  was  only 
"hemmed  in."  Boycotting  in  Ireland  he  has  called 
"  exclusive  dealing,^'  although  it  is  manifest  that  it  does 
not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  exclusive  dealing ; 
— the  essence  of  boycotting  being, — not  the  absten- 
tion from  trading  with  certain  people,  but  the  forcible 
prevention  of  others  from  doing  so.  According  to 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind,  Gladstone  is  a  political 
rationalist :  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  .idealist  in 
him.  As  in  his  youth  he  spoke  in  favour  or  the  West 
Indian  slave- owners,  and  in  riper  years  of  the  slave- 
owners of  America, — so  he  voted  against  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill,  and  supported  none  of  the  philanthropic  factory- 
laws  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  designed  to  benefit  the 
working- classes.  Even  his  high-church,  ritualistic 
theology,  which,  as  Principal  TuUoch  said,  he  always 
drags  after  him  in  State  affairs, — is  saturated  with 
scholasticism.  He  is  the  first  doctrinaire  Premier  of 
England.  Although  he  did  not,  like  Guizot,  pass 
from  a  professor's  chair  to  the  management  of  public 
business,  and  although  he  is,  by  environment,  a 
parliamentarian,  brought  up  under  the  traditions  of 
party-government, — yet,  in  all  his  remarkable  trans- 
formations, the  original  ingrained  doctrinaire  quality 
in  him  has  been  developing.  The  organic  principles 
of  the  English  Constitution,  as  they  have  grown  by 
legal  enactment  all  through  English  history,  are  to 
him  things  of  no  moment.  He,  who  in  his  earliest 
speeches  defended  the  small  boroughs, — who,  even  so 
late  as  1857,  and  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to 
Palmerston,  expressed  his  admiration  of  that  statesman 
in  resisting  electoral  reform  of  a  democratic  character, 
and  hoped  that  the  independent  members  of  the  House 
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would  support  him, — he,  the  same  man,  has  hved 
to  carry  the  most  radical  electoral  reform  measure — a 
measure  which  wears  the  appearance  of  abstract 
human  rights,  and  logically  leads  straight  to  universal 
suffrage.""^  He,  the  pupil  of  the  Manchester  School, 
has  introduced  State  socialism  into  Ireland.  He,  who 
owed  everything  to  Parliamentarism — to  the  constitu- 
tion, traditions,  influence  of  Parliament,  and  who,  in 
an  article  in  the  Quartei'ly  Review,  loudly  lamented  its 
decline,  he — the  same  man — has  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  undermine  the  healthiness  of  Parlia- 
mentary life.  So  far  as  the  mere  form  goes,  the  power 
of  Parliament  is  not  lessened;  but  Parliament  no  longer 
knows  how  to  exercise  its  power;  it  grows  under  our 
eyes,  poorer  and  poorer  in  talent  every  day;  and 
its  democratic  composition  makes  Parliamentary 
Government  well-nigh  impossible. 

Only  in  one  particular  has  Gladstone  not  changed  : 
he  is  still  the  narrow-minded  Englishman  ;  beyond  the 
circle  of  view  open  to  such  a  person,  he  has  never 
grown.  Nay,  as  years  have  gone  by,  he  has  all  the 
more  exclusively  and  doggedly  confined  himself  to 
it.  All  foreign  countries  are,  for  him,  merely 
markets, — esteemed  according  as  they  can  receive 
and  dispose  of  English  goods.  All  the  strivings  and 
all  the  fermentings  in  the  modern  life  of  peoples 
outside  England,  are  to  him  simply  unintelligible. 
Germany,  in  particular,  he  has  always  regarded  with 
unconcealed  dislike.  Against  the  reproach  that  he 
has  no  feeling  for  national  greatness,  he  has  striven  to 
defend  himself  by  saying  that  in  1 863  he  had  agreed 
with  France  to  address  to  the  German  Powers  an 
ultimatum,  in  order  to  protect  Denmark  from  their 
machinations.  {Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1878.) 
Bismarck,  he  said  in  the  Fortnightly  Review ^  had 
played   with    the   honour   of   England,   in   order    to 

'  He  has  lately  jrone  farther  in  the  same  direction,  and  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  "  one  man,  one  vote." 
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make  her  his  cat's-paw ;  and  when  the  Chancellor 
approved  of  his  Egyptian  enterprise,  his  Colonial 
Minister,  Lord  Derby,  said  that  a  Protectorate  over 
Egypt  was  recommended  by  politicians  who  desired 
to  separate  England  and  France ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  veritable  triumph  to  the  absolutist  and  re- 
actionary party  in  Europe,  if  the  two  freest  nations 
"  could  be  set  together  by  the  ears/'  Gladstone's 
Ministry  opposed  German  colonization  in  a  most  un- 
friendly manner, — to  beat  ultimately  an  undignified 
retreat.  Even  the  Colonies  are  to  Gladstone  objects 
of  comparative  indifference.  For  their  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  Mother  Country  he  has  no  feeling;  and 
he  has  constantly  neglected  their  interests.  In  India, 
through  the  agency  of  Lord  Ripon  and  his  Ilbert  Bill, 
a  very  dangerous  agitation  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence. Warhehatesof  all  things, — because  it  spoils  trade 
and  the  balancing  of  his  budget ;  but  the  blood  which 
he  shed  in  Egypt  like  water,  does  not  seem  to  weigh 
upon  his  conscience.  On  the  evening  when  the  news 
of  Gordon's  death  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
country,  he  could  go  to  the  theatre  and  enjoy  a  comedy. 
From  this  essential  narrowness  of  sympathy  arises  his 
^incapacity  in  foreign  affairs,  whereby  he  has  so  vitally 
injured  the  respect  and  influence  of  England.  Every  one 
of  his  ministries  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  defeats 
in  foreign  policy, — insomuch  that  Bismarck  is  credited 
with  saying  :  '^  If  I  had  brought  so~muc^  mischief  on 
Any  country  as  Gladstone  has  on  his,  I  should  have 
'shot  myself  long  ago."  ^  jWhatever  may  have  been  the 
/  faults  of  Beaconsfield  and  his  party,  they  have — out 
Lof  office — in  every  great  crisis  in  foreign  affairs,  upheld 
the  cause  of  their  country ;;,  Gladstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  used  such  crises  only  as  affording  a  basis  for 
passionate  attacks,  when  opponents  were  in  office.  As 
respects  his  change  of  opinion,  what  was  said  of  Disraeli 

*  Theodore  Bunsen,  Nineteeiith  Century,  Sept.,  1887. 
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is  true  of  him  :  nobody  will  reproach  him  with  hav-  V 
ing  followed  Peel  and  deserted  the  Tories.  For  a  lonj^ 
time  he  entertained  Conservative  views.  In  1857 
he  defended  the  Conservative  party  against  the 
charge  of  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Reform, 
and  ascribed  to  it  the  merit  of  having  upheld  the 
Constitution  and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  several 
orders  of  society.  At  that  time,  and  indeed  before 
that  time— in  1855,  Lord  Derby  thought  of  inviting 
him  to  join  his  Ministry ;  and  he  appeared  nowise 
disinclined  to  do  so.  So  late  as  1859  he  wrote  in  the 
Conservative  Quarterly  Review. 

LlsTot  till  1865  did  he  begin  to  entertain  advanced 
Liberal  ideas.  Change  of  opinion  is  in  itself  no  fair 
ground  of  reproach  ;  but  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
the  transformations  through  which  his  views  have 
gone  from  that  time  onward  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity,  have  the  closest  connection  with  his  personal 
objects.  To  become  Prime  Minister  and  to  remain  * 
Prime  Minister,  was  his  paramount  thought ;  to  attain  ^ 
that  object  all  means  were  just.  Only  when  he  was 
so  hopelessly  aground  that  not  even  all  his  art  could 
get  him  off,  did  he  give  up ;  and  then  he  left  to  others 
the  task  of  settling  the  inheritance  of  confusion  he 
had  created.  In  January,  1875,  after  his  great  defeat 
at  the  polls,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Granville  that  after 
forty-two  years  of  arduous  labour,  he  believed  him- 
self entitled  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1879  he  began  his  Midlothian 
campaign ;  and  from  that  hour  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  his  desire  for  rest.  In  all  his  changes  of  opinion 
and  of  policy,  his  belief  in  his  own  righteousness  and 
infallibility,  has  never  received  the  slightest  shock. 
He  has  never  been  wrong.  His  defeats  are  always 
due  to  the  stupidity  and  the  wickedness  of  his  adver- 
saries. Against  such  persons  he  does  not  scruple  to 
use  means  which,  when  employed  against  himself,  he 
cannot  loudly  enough  condemn.     An  unimpeachable 
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witness,  and  a  Eadical  too,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  writes 
{Times,  July  9tli,  1886)  :  "  I  have  seen  the  American 
demagogue  in  his  worst  shape,  when  party-passions 
were  inflamed  by  the  fury  of  the  Civil  War;  but  I 
bave  never  seen  so  deliberate  an  attempt  made  to  set 
class  against  class,  and  to  poison  the  beart  of  society 
for  party-purposes,  as  has  been  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  present  campaign/^  Nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  use  at  the  same  time  means  that  are  incon- 
sistent witb  each  other.  While  Ministers  could  not 
stir  out  of  doors  without  police  protection, — while  the 
Fenians  were  trying  to  intimidate  by  murder  and 
burning,  and  he  was  appealing  to  the  ^'  resources  of 
civilization,"  he — the  same  man — threatened  the 
Upper  House,  when  it  defended  the  liberty  of  Parlia- 
1/  ment  against  the  coercion  of  an  arbitrary  Minister. 
"%( ff  If  we  cannot  call  Beaconsfield  a  great  statesman, 
■  we  must,  on  the  whole,  deny  to  Gladstone  the  name 
"  of  statesman  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term.  With 
the  exception  of  his  earlier  financial  reforms,  all  his 
measures  have  been  of  a  negative  or  destructive 
character.  His  name  will  always  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  decline  of  England  as  a  great  Power 
in  the  world,  and-  with  the  break-up  of  the  organic 
basis  of  her  Constitution.  Palmerston  said  of  him, 
v^^This  man  will  ruin  his  country."  And  Carlyle, 
according  to  Mr.  Froude,  expressed  himself  in  yet 
stronger  terras.  Gladstone,  he  said,  was  one  of  those 
fateful  figures  which  the  evil  genius  of  England  creates, 
in  order  to  produce  irretrievable  mischief, — such  mis- 
chief as  none  but  that  evil  genius  could  have  accom- 
plished.— The  days  which  are  now  in  course  of  nature 
granted  to  him,  will  hardly  serve  to  reverse  these 
severe  judgments.  The  sun  of  his  life  will  not  set 
in  calm  splendour,  now  that  he  has  descended  to 
become  the  associate  of  Irish  conspirators,  and  em- 
ploys all  his  remaining  strength  in  inflaming  the 
worst  passions  of  mankind. 
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When  people  used  to  say  that  England  was  the 
country  in  which  political  wisdom  formed  a  sort 
of  inheritance,  what  they  meant  was,  in  substance, 
this :  that  Englishmen  never  strove  to  attain 
theoretical  perfection,  but  were  able  to  bring  their 
institutions  into  harmony  with  the  necessities  and 
the  demands  of  the  changing  or,  so  to  speak,  fluid 
elements  in  the  nation.  The  old  tree  was  not,  as  in 
France,  cut  down,  in  order  that  new  saplings  might 
be  planted  :  it  was  pruned  and  manured,  so  that  it 
constantly  sent  forth  fresh  shoots/  England  has  never 
known  the  distinction,  existing  on  the  Continent, 
between  Charter  rights  and  rights  based  on  the 
Common  Law.  Her  Constitutional  law  is  not  digested 
in  a  single  Act  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
Articles.  Her  Constitution  is  of  a  miscellaneous 
character, — it  is  a  collection  of  laws  and  customs,  con- 
solidated from  time  to  time  by  great  Acts — Acts  to  the 
passing  of  which  the  Reform  tendency  has  specially 
directed  itself,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  latest 
Reform  Bill.-     The  English  Constitution  has  always 

*  Compare  Macanlay's  remarks  (.History  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  2o,  12  Ed.,  1856).  Burke  thought  that  the  bare  idea  of  a 
new  Constitution  was  enough  to  fill  a  true  Briton  with  disgust 
and  horror.  He  regarded  the  Constitution  as  a  great  property 
in  trust,  which  Englishmen  received  from  their  fathers,  and 
were  bound  to  hand  on  intact  to  their  posterity. 
.  *  "  By  far  the  greatest  portions  of  the  written  or  statute  laws 
\pf  England  consist  of  the  declaration,  the  re-assertion,  repeti- 
\ion,  or  re-enactment  of  some  older  law  or  laws,  either  cus- 
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been  full  of  theoretical  defects  ;  it  contains  provisions 
which,  to  all  appearance,  would  make  government 
impossible;  but  this  want  of  method  and  of  exacti- 
tude has  not  prevented  England  from  becoming  a 
great  world-Power;  and  notwithstanding  all  draw- 
backs, she  has,  under  her  institutions,  enjoyed  more 
real  freedom  than  any.  other  country  in  the  world. 

This  hereditary  aptitude  in  political  affairs  seems  in 
our  time  to  be  departing.  Since  Lord  Palmerston^s 
death, — when  that  personality  vanished  which  had,  by 
its  sheer  weight,  kept  back  democratic  reforms, — the 
two  parties  have  sought  to  outbid  each  other  in  pro- 
posing them, — not  because  they  were  necessary,  but  in 
order  to  attain  party  ends.  The  object  of  all  education 
in  other  departments  is  to  prepare  tlie  jpupil  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  station  ;  but  Disraeli,  in  intro- 
ducing his  household  suffrage  for  the  towns,  first  hit 
on  the  additional  idea  that  the  important  point  was, 
in  Mr.  Lowers  phrase — "to  educate  our  masters;" 
and  whilst  the  "note^^  of  a  statesman  is — that  he  leads. 
Lord  Derby  wished  to  learn  what  "  our  employers  " 
wanted.  Therefore,  when  the  Tories  by  their  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  trumped  the  Liberals'  trick,  the  extension 
of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time ;  and  Gladstone  extended  it  in  1885  with  a 
special  eye  to  his  own  party  objects,  namely,  by  leaving 
an  unfairly  large  representation  to  Ireland.  Then, 
again,  the  last  session  of  Parliament  brought  to  maturity 
another  measure,  which,  introduced  and  carried  by 
a  Conservative  Ministry,  is  absolutely  Radical  in 
character.  The  Local  Government  Bill  does  not 
mean  reform, — it  means  revolution  ;  for,  by  extend - 

tomary  or  written,  with  additions  or  modifications.  The  new 
building  has  been  raised  on  the  old  groundwork :  the  institu- 
tions of  one  age  have  always  been  modelled  and  formed  from 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  their  lineal  descent  has  never  been 
interrupted  or  disturbed." — Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth, 
i.  6. 
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ing  the  already  enlarged  franchise  to  elections  for 
County  Councils,  it  places  English  self-government 
on  a  totally  new  basis,  and  makes  it  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  masses.  But  this  measure  likewise  marks 
a  fundamentally  new  departure  in  legislation.  Hitherto, 
reformers,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  their 
proposals,  have  always  asserted  that  reforms  were 
necessary,  and  were  demanded  by  public  opinion.  In 
urging  the  present  reform  measure,  even  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  father  of  it,  did  not  assert  that  the  system  hitherto 
in  operation  was  no  longer  possible  on  account  of  the 
abuses  arising  from  it ;  nor  yet  that  it  did  not  fulfil  its 
object.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  a  method  of  govern- 
ment, weighed  and  not  found  wanting, — against  which 
no  valid  objection  could  lie, — is  overthrown  to  satisfy  a 
theory.  Self-government,  up  to  the  present,  has  been 
an  aristocratic  institution  ;  it  has  opposed  the  stream 
of  democratic  tendency,  which,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
thinks,  rolls  onward  its  resistless,  majestic  wave; 
therefore  this  self-government  must  go.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  shoe  pinches ;  but  the  shoe  is  not  made 
on  proper  scientific  principles,  or  by  the  proper 
shoemaker, — therefore,  away  with  it !  The  Govern- 
ment decided  on  this  step,  because  the  Liberal 
Unionists  and  the  Radicals,  on  whose  support  it  relies 
in  its  Irish  policy,  demanded  it.  The  Opposition 
greeted  the  Bill  with  loud  cheers ;  the  Conservative 
party,  in  silent  discontent,  allowed  it  to  pass,  be- 
cause it  dared  not  oppose' its  own  Ministry.  So  the 
startling  fact  remains,  that  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment has  wrought  a  radical  transformation  in  the 
entire  foundations  of  the  parliamentary  edifice.  How 
the  measure  will  work  in  the  region  of  local  self- 
government  remains  to  be  seen  ;  it  seems  certain  that 
it  will  call  into  life  on  the  political  arena  a  host  of 
petty  demagogues,  and  give  to  the  democratic  move- 
ment a  fresh  impulse  in  a  field  which  has  hitherto  been 
closed  against  it,— and  all  this  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
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imperatively  necessary  to  moderate  t)ie  movement.  In 
judging  of  such  revolutionary  changes,  not  merely  the 
nature  of  the  changes  themselves,  but  also  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  accomplished, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  whether  the  political  atmosphere  is  calm  or 
stormy,  and  by  what  hands  and  in  what  spirit  the  new 
institutioQs  shall  be  directed.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  French  National  Assembly  of  1790  committed  a 
fatal  error  when  it  introduced  universal  suffrage — at  a 
moment  when  the  whole  air  was  charged  with  revolu- 
tionary electricity.  That  Assembly  might,  perhaps, 
have  put  forward  its  ignorance  as  an  excuse  :  British 
politicians,  who  have  become  great  in  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  can  hardly  plead  any  such  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance. 

After  Radicalism  had  scored  such  a  success,  it  need 
occasion  no  surprise,  if,  in  the  self-same  session,  attacks 
were  made  on  the  House  of  Lords ;  for,  said  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  extension  of  the  electoral  principle  to 
local  government  showed  that  a  general  movement 
against  all  privilege  was  in  progress, —  a  movement 
adverse  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Upper  House 
rested.  He  therefore  moved  a  Resolution  which  declared, 
in  effect,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of 
representative  government,  and  injuriously  affected  its 
usefulness,  that  any  person  should  be  a  member  of  a 
house  of  legislature  by  right  of  birth;  that  therefore 
it  was  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  such  existing  rights. 
The  resolution  was  supported  by  166  members.  Even 
in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  efforts  were  made  towards 
its  reform.  Several  peers.  Lord  Dunraven,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  and  others,  made  proposals  with  that  object ;  nay, 
even  Lord  Salisbury,  so  far  from  professing  himself 
disinclined  to  the  idea  of  change,  actually  introduced  a 
Reform  Bill — necessarily  of  a  less  sweeping  character. 
The  Bill  has  not  as  yet  led  to  any  practical  result ; 
and  therefore  this  is,  perhaps,  the  time  to  inquire  a 
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little  more  nearly  into  the  position  of  the  House,  and 
the  propriety  of  introducing  a  Reform. 


TI. 

The  importance  of  the  hi-cameral  or  two-chamber 
arrangement,  as  a  condition  of  the  efficient  working 
of  representative  institutions,  is  shown  in  this,  that 
it  runs  through  all  the  constitutions  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  has  held  its  ground  in  the  face  of  the 
fleeting  appearances  of  a  single  Assembly,  such  as  the 
Cromwellian  Parliament,  the  French  Assemblies  of 
1791,  1848,  1871,  and  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  1812. 
Even  the  English  self-governing  Colonies,  all  of  them 
democratic  in  constitution,  have  adopted  a  first 
chamber,  and  nobody  thinks  of  abolishing  it.  The 
single  legislative  chamber,  elected  by  popular  suffrage, 
must,  if  it  have  any  power  at  all,  become  the  absolute 
sovereign  power  in  the  State,  and  for  that  reason 
tend  to  despotism  or  anarchy.  Now,  irresponsible 
power  lodged  in  an  Assembly  is  much  more  intolerable 
than  irresponsible  power  lodged  in  an  individual ;  the 
Assembly  cannot  itself  govern,  but  it  can  paralyze 
government, — and,  at  the  same  time,  oppress  the  people. 
The  original  purpose  of  so  prevalent  an  institution 
can  only  be :  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
various  interests  which  go  to  make  up  the  national 
life.  The  Lower  House — called  by  whatever  name — 
Second  Chamber,  Reichstag,  House  of  Commons, — 
represents  the  people  in  their  entirety ;  the  Upper 
House, — First  Chamber,  Senate,  House  of  Lords — 
is  intended  to  unite  in  itself  those  elements  which, 
though  of  great  and  profound  importance  to  society 
and  to  the  State, — are  yet,  in  number,  comparatively 
small,  and  therefore  unable  to  assert  themselves 
through  a  general  election.  The  more  happily  these 
elements,  working  naturally,  are  blended  in  national 
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and  social  life,  tlie  more  efficiently  will  the  Assembly 
fulfil  its  purpose.  It  will  constitute  a  standing  barrier 
against  encroachments  of  the  Crown,  and  also  of  the 
popular  chamber, — and  serve  as  a  court  of  revision  in 
regard  to  the  decisions  of  that  popular  chamber,  and 
an  authority  protecting  minorities  from  oppression. 
From  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  functions 
discharged  by  the  two  representative  bodies  arises 
the  necessity  that  their  composition  should  rest  on 
different  principles.  The  Popular  Chamber  is  the 
product  of  popular  election  :  therefore  for  the  Upper 
House, — the  Senate, — another  basis  must  be  found. 
In  Confederations,  such  as  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States,  a  basis  is  found  in  the  principle  of  send- 
ing up  representatives  from  the  individual  States ; 
but  for  homogeneous  communities  a  different  plan 
has  been  tried.  Mere  nomination  by  the  Head  of 
the  State,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  and  second 
French  Empire,  deprives  the  Senate  of  all  independence. 
The  limitation  of  the  appointments,  again,  to  certain 
categories  of  officials  and  men  of  high  position,  or  to 
persons  of  a  certain  income,- — as  was  the  case  under 
the  monarchy  of  July,  and  even  now  in  Italy, — 
diminishes  this  dependence,  but  creates  what  is,  in 
fact,  an  Assembly  of  the  higher  officials,  not — the 
thing  aimed  at — an  aristocracy  of  political  merit. 
There  are  two  objections  to  such  an  Assembly  :• 
the  individuals  composing  it  cannot  be  classified ; 
and  among  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
official  duties,  very  few  of  political  sagacity  are, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  found.  The  July  peerage  led  a  very 
insignificant  life,  and  did  not  even  try  to  prevent 
the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  The  Italian  Senate  has 
given  few  proofs  of  being  of  any  political  value. 
As  the  indepvendence  of  the  Assembly  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  its  usefulness,  the  aim  in  other  countries  has 
been  to  base  the  First  Chamber  on  election,  of  course, 
— but  according  to  a  plan  specifically  different  from  that 
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employed  in  the  case  of  elections  to  the  Lower  House. 
The  Belgian  senators  are  elected  from  among  the 
citizens  who  are  forty  years  of  age,  and  pay  2000  francs 
in  direct  taxation.  To  membership  of  the  first 
Swedish  Chamber  is  attaK*hed,  as  a  condition,  possession 
of  landed  property  of  the  value  of  35,000  crowns,  or 
an  income  of  4500  crowns.  In  other  states,  again, 
the  selection  for  the  First  Chamber  is  made  from 
representatives  of  the  professional  classes.  In  Prussia, 
the  Grafenverhdnde  and  the  Verhande  of  the  old  and 
settled  proprietors,  send  representatives  to  the  Upper 
House.  In  the  French  Senate  of  to-day,  75  members 
are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  life,  and 
225  for  nine  years,  by  specially-constituted  elective 
"colleges''  of  the  Departments  and  the  Colonies. 
Hence  Gambetta  called  the  Assembly  "iJe  grand 
conseil  des  communes  de  France.'^ 

All  these  methods  of  forming  the  First  Chamber  con- 
firm the  theory  advanced  above  as  to  its  sphere  of  duty  ; 
but  except  the  Senates  of  the  above-named  Confedera- 
tions, which  are  based  on  the  federal  principle,  hardly 
one  of  these  Assemblies  forms  an  independent  element 
in  state  life, — an  element  that  has  grown,  and  not 
been  created;  and  none  of  them  is  a  hundred  years 
old.  England  alone  possesses,  in  her  House  of  Lords, 
such  an  institution :  her  House  of  Lords  is  at  once 
a  pure  outcome  of  her  historical  development,  and  the 
oldest  representative  assembly  in  the  world. 

The  Norman  feudal  state,  as  established  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  differs  from  all  others  in  this,  that  its 
institutions  were  not  concessions,  wrung  by  vassals 
from  the  weakness  of  a  feudal  lord, — but  that  it  formed 
the  settled  governmental  system  of  a  king,  powerful 
in  will,  and  of  the  greatest  wisdom  in  state  affairs. 
William  I.,  by  two  measures,  prevented  in  England 
that  splitting  up  of  the  State  produced  by  Feudalism 
on  the  Continent :  he  assigned  to  his  vassals  their 
fiefs  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  such  manner 
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that  the  greatest  feudal  possession  could  never  grow 
into  a  territorial  principality,  nor  its  possessor  exercise 
sovereign  rights ;  secondly,  he  compelled  all  the  sub- 
tenants or  mesne  lords  to  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
himself  as  king.  This  arrangement,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  tenants  holding  directly  from  the 
Crown,  to  make  themselves  independent  by  means  of 
their  vassals,  was  completed  by  the  statute  Qjuicb 
EmptoreSj  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  whereby, 
in  case  of  alienation  of  feudal  lands^  the  new  tenant 
was  to  be  regarded  as  having  received  the  property, 
not  from  the  vendor  or  grantor,  but  directly  from 
the  Lord  Paramount, — and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  existed  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors.^  The  tenants- 
in-chief,  among  whom  were  reckoned  the  bishops  and 
mitred  abbots,  formed  the  Magnum  Concilium,  a  State 
Council  founded  on  the  possession  of  landed  property; 
this  Council  the  king  summoned  when  he  required 
advice  on  important  affairs.  At  first  it  depended  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Crown  to  decide  who  was,  and 
who  was  not,  to  be  summoned ;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  we  find  it  regarded  as  a  settled 
thing  that  a  baron,  whose  father  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Council  and  sat  in  it,  had  a  claim  to  be  likewise 
summoned.  As  a  result  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
strictly  enforced,  whereby  the  eldest  son  inherited  the 
fief,  while  the  other  sons,  bearing  a  family  name  of  their 
own,  fell  back  among  the  number  of  commoners, — the 
Assembly  acquired  the  distinctly  hereditary  character  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  representation  of  an  Order,  such 
as  we  find  among  the  Continental  noblesse,  whose  title 

*  "  By  the  Statute  of  Quia  JSmptores  (18  Edw.  I.  c.  i.)  sub- 
infeudation was  forbidden,  and  every  freeman  was  allowed  to 
aliene  his  land  at  pleasure  (except  by  will),  to  be  held  not  of 
the  alienor,  but  of  the  lord  of  whom  the  alienor  had  imme- 
diately held.  All  tenants- in- chief,  however,  still  required  a 
licence  from  the  kin^  before  they  could  aliene,  for  which,  of 
course,  a  fine  was  demanded." — Taswell-Langmead,  English 
Constitutional  History,  2nd  Ed.  p.  Q'2. 
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passes  to  all  the  sons,  was  from  the  outset  made  im- 
possible. On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  issuing  new 
summonses  was  unlimited,  so  that  the  Aristocracy  did 
not  become  a  closed  oligarchy,  but  recruited  itself  from 
time  to  time  by  drawing  new  blood  from  the  people. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  when  Simon  de  Montfbrt 
founded  the  House  of  Commons,  the  representative 
knights  of  the  shire  sat  in  it  with  those  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs ;  in  England  alone  the  nobility  corresponded 
with  the  peerage — the  Aristocracy.  This  hereditary 
character  of  the  Upper  House  was  strengthened  when, 
at  the  Reformation,  the  mitred  abbots  were  removed, 
so  that  now  the  six  -  and  -  twenty  bishops  formed 
the  sole  non-hereditary  element  in  it :  this  non- 
hereditary  element  increased,  to  be  sure,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  an  elected  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  Scottish  lords  was  admitted  ;  and 
again  when,  at  the  legislative  Union  with  Ireland, 
twenty-eight  Irish  peers  were  added.  But  the  insig- 
nificant number  of  the  additions  in  these  cases  (many 
of  them  being  also  British  peers)  nowise  affected  the 
strictly  hereditary  character  of  the  Upper  House.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the 
peers,  as  Lord-Lieutenants,  usually  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  county  administration,  and  command  the  Militia. 
In  this  position  the  Upper  House  has  maintained 
itself  to  the  present  time.  If  now  the  question  be 
asked.  Ought  it  to  maintain  this  position  any  longer, 
or  ought  its  composition  and  its  functions  to  be 
changed? — it  is  clearly  no  answer,  when  political 
rationalism  says  it  is  absurd  that  any  person  should 
be  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  by  right  of  birth. 
As  well  might  one  say  of  the  sovereign,  "The  King 
ought  to  be  the  best  man ;  or  else  let  the  man  better 
than  he  be  King.'^  But  it  is  absurd  for  people  to  solve 
questions  in  practical  politics  by  inferences  based  on 
political   maxims  which  they  represented  as  of   uni- 
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versal  application, — thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  prov- 
ing their  validity.  In  this  respect,  the  English  Radicals 
are  true  disciples  of  Rousseau.  If  a  House  of  Com- 
mons existed  that  realized  the  ideal  of  representation, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  need  of  an  Upper 
House  j  but  since  this  is  not  the  case, — nay,  since  the 
democratic  development  of  the  Lower  House  has  brought 
with  it  manifest  dangers,  it  is  of  cardinal  importance 
not  to  strengthen  this  tendency  by  placing  the  Upper 
House  on  a  like  basis  with  the  Lower,  but  to  maintain 
some  counterpoise  to  it.  The  real  and  only  question, 
therefore,  is  :  Does  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present 
condition  discharge  its  proper  functions  efficiently,  or 
would  an  Assembly,  constituted  in  a  different  manner, 
discharge  them  better  ?  The  former  query  we  affirm  ; 
the  latter  we  deny. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  present  time,  and  what  purpose  does  it 
serve  ? 

In  theory  it  is  a  factor  in  the  Legislature  co- 
ordinate with  the  House  of  Commons, — an  Estate 
of  the  Realm.  In  reality,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Not  merely  has  it  only  a  second  voice  in  financial 
matters,  and,  as  regards  the  budget,  only  the 
trifling  privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it  en  bloc, 
without  modifying  it  in  any  way, — but,  above  all, 
it  has  no  power,  like  the  Lower  House,  to  turn  out 
ministries.  The  most  express  condemnation  of  a 
minister  by  the  Lords, — as  for  example,  the  condemna- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Pacifico  question,  in 
1851, — does  not  compel  him  to  resign.  Down  to  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  the  House  did,  indeed,  exercise  in- 
directly very  great  power,  because  the  members  of  it, 
as  individuals,  by  their  influence  on  the  elections  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  contributed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  deciding  those  elections;  so  that  in  the 
Lower  House  aristocratic  influences  prevailed.  But 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.     The  usage  has  at  length 
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been  established  by  prescription,  that  when  the 
Lower  House  has  by  a  decisive  majority  finally 
determined  to  pass  a  measure,  the  Lords  do  not 
resist  it,  even  when  the  majority  in  their  House  do 
not  agree  with  it.  They  may,  indeed,  throw  out  the 
Bill  embodying  such  a  measure ;  but  if  the  House  of 
Commons  dissolves  upon  it,  and,  after  the  elections, 
persists  in  its  opinion,  and  presents  the  Bill  again, — 
the  Upper  House  gives  way.  Thus  it  happened  in 
1832,  in  the  case  of  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  and  nobody 
now  contests  the  principle.  This  position  of  secondary 
political  importance  occupied  by  the  Lords,  is  a  de- 
cided advantage :  if  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
had  equal  power,  there  would  be  the  danger  that, 
in  case  of  a  radical  difference  of  opinion,  neither 
would  give  -way.  We  know  that  deadlocks  have 
actually  occurred  in  the  Legislatures  of  Australia, 
and  in  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States. 
In  its  more  modest  political  position,  the  House 
of  Lords  discharges  a  very  useful  function.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons — like  the 
public  they  represent — concern  themselves,  for  the 
greater  part,  only  with  broad  questions ;  in  the 
details  of  measures,  and  in  matters  of  less  import- 
ance, the  majority  follows  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  particular  measure.  But,  again,  on  certain 
questions  members  have  a  tendency  to  form  them- 
selves into,  groups  or  cliques, — such  groups  or  cliques 
representing  purely  private  interests.  This  tendency 
we  should  expect  to  find  occasionally, — for  example, 
—  among  the  two  hundred  directors,  and  other  high 
officials  connected  with  railways,  waterworks,  gas- 
works, who,  it  is  said,  are  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Now,  in  regard  to  all  these  matters — 
where,  namely,  changing  influences  come  a  good  deal 
into  play — the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  court  of  revi- 
sion, discharges  a  most  beneficent  function. 

Further,  the  Lower  House  Las  little  leisure  for  calm 
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deliberation.  Besides  the  great  measures  of  the 
session,  and  the  debates  on  the  budget,  it  is  occupied 
with  the  most  varied  questions,  affecting  the  British 
Empire  and  its  interests — from  a  street  row  in 
London,  and  the  unlawful  arrest  of  a  milliner,  to  the 
affairs  of  the  most  distant  colonies,  and  the  course 
of  European  politics.  Then  the  private  bills  require 
a  good  deal  of  time ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
time  wasted  by  the  Irish  members  in  obstructing  busi- 
ness. In  a  word,  the  House  works  almost  always  in 
a  hurry — vainly  struggling  with  the  mass  of  business 
thrown  upon  it.  The  House  of  Lords  has  leisure,  and 
can  therefore  revise  efficiently.  In  great  questions  it 
can  at  least  prevent  precipitate  legislation;  in  less 
important  matters  it  can  reject  pernicious  proposals 
that  have  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it 
can  improve  any  measure  in  technical  details.  More- 
over, it  possesses  an  independence  which  is  necessarily 
wanting  in  the  elected  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  Lords  have  not,  like  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  think  whether  their  vote  will  turn  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  perhaps  lose  them  their  seat. 
They  are  not  to  be  bribed,  because  nothing  can  be 
offered  to  them  which  they  do  not  already  possess. 
Lastly,  the  House  of  Lords  numbers  more  men  of  high 
political  capacity,  and  shining  oratorical  talents,  than 
the  Lower  House.  In  the  twenties  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  the  Commons  could  show  Canning,  Peel, 
Palmerston,  Brougham,  Stanley,  Russell,  and  others, — 
the  American  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  an  unimpeachable 
witness,  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  superior 
in  ''  debating  power,'' — a  judgment  which  applies  iu 
perhaps  a  greater  degree  to  our  time,  when,  in  truth, 
very  few  really  great  statesmen  and  orators  are  to  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But,  again,  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  that, 
if  the  political  role  played  by  the  Upper  House  is  a 
modest   one,  the   social  influence   of   that  House  is 
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enormous.  This  influence  is  founded  on  the  possession 
of  vast  property,  especially  of  landed  property.  More- 
over, this  property  is,  for  the  greater  part,  unencum- 
bered with  debt,  because  by  the  law  of  succession — the 
younger  sons  having  no  claim — the  estate  is  not  saddled 
with  mortgages  in  their  favour,  as  is  the  case  among 
the  Continental  nohlesse.  Thus  the  lords,  as  landed 
proprietors,  are  the  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  landed  property  in  general.  If  the  Upper  House 
often  abused  its  power  in  former  times,  the  reason 
of  this  was,  that  through  its  influence,  the  landed 
interest  had  the  preponderance  in  the  Lower  House 
also;  but  as  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  tlie  re- 
proach that  the  Lords  abuse  their  privilege  has  no 
force.  They  accepted  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  enactment  of  Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Laws. 
The  importance  of  landed  property,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  income,  has,  of  course,  considerably  decreased 
of  late.  In  1810,  the  income  from  land,  as  compared 
with  that  derived  from  commerce  and  manufacture, 
stood  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  to  forty-four ;  it  is 
now  as  twenty-four  to  seventy-six.  The  Lords,  as  great 
landed  proprietors,  were  formerly  the  representatives  of 
three-fourths  of  the  propertied  classes ;  now  they  stand 
in  this  relation  to  only  one-third.  Yet  the  social  pres- 
tige attaching  to  the  possession  of  land  has  nowise 
diminished ;  every  manufacturer  and  merchant  who 
has  made  a  fortune  strives  to  establish  for  himself  a 
country  seat.  For  this  reason,  land  still  fetches  a 
comparatively  high  price, — although,  through  the  com- 
petition of  foreign-grown  produce — grain  and  cattle — 
it  yields  but  a  trifling  return.  Now,  the  Lords,  as  the 
greatest  landed  proprietors,  represent  this  whole  class. 
The  same  fact  also  explains  why  England  bears  the 
present  agricultural  crisis  better  than  other  countries, 
though  she  has  been  quite  as  badly  hit.  The  land-owners 
are  compelled  to  give  large  reduction  of  rent ;  but  this 
burden  falls  on  the  shoulders  best  able  to  bear  it ;  and 
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nobody  thinks  seriously  of  introducing  agricultural  pro- 
tective tariffs, — because  the  mass  of  the  population  would 
not  stand  them.  But  the  social  position  of  the  Lords 
does  not  depend  exclusively  on  wealth  ;  it  depends  also, 
and  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  prestige  they  inherit  in 
virtue  of  their  rank.  The  simple  country  labourer 
has  more  respect  for  the  squire  of  the  parish  who, 
time  out  of  mind,  has  occupied  his  country  seat,  than 
for  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  though  the  latter  may 
be  twice  as  rich.  And  the  influence  of  a  lord  is  pro- 
portionally greater,  notwithstanding  the  democratic 
development  of  the  franchise ;  the  sons  of  peers  are,  in 
the  country,  preferred,  as  parliamentary  candidates,  to 
their  unprivileged  neighbours.  Traditions,  centuries 
old,  are  not  easily  set  aside  even  by  strong  tendencies 
working  in  an  opposite  direction;  and  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  lasts,  the  influence  of  tbe  Lords  as  indi- 
viduals, and  also  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  House,  will  remain.  Of  course,  this 
respect  could  not  exist  apart  from  popularity;  but  the 
English  aristocracy,  unlike  every  other,  is  a  popular 
aristocracy, — popular,  because  it  has  grown  up  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  people.  The  younger 
Bons,  who  neither  share  the  real  property  with  the 
eldest  brother,  nor  bear  the  burden  of  a  distinguished 
name,  take  to  some  calling  befitting  a  commoner,  but 
generally  bring  with  them  their  aristocratic  sentiments. 
Their  descent  furnishes  them  with  an  incitement  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  in 
Parliament ;  and  the  number  is  not  small  of  younger 
sons  who  have  founded  new  families  in  the  peer- 
age. On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Lords  can  scarcely 
be  called  an  Order ;  for  a  body  of  men  cannot 
be  so  regarded,  which  admits  only  one  member  of  a 
family  and  excludes  his  nearest  relatives.  Then, 
again,  the  peers  enjoy  the  most  absolute  liberty  in 
marrying.  Among  at  least  the  higher  orders  of 
the  Continental  nobility,  marriage  with  a  commoner's 
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daughter  would  taint  the  family  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Euglish  duke,  if  he  marries  the  daughter 
of  a  plain  citizen,  raises  his  wife  to  the  position  of  a 
duchess  in  her  own  right.  His  family  may  regard  the 
alliance  as  unfortunate;  but  the  eldest  son  of  such  a 
marriage  is  as  truly  a  duke  as  if  his  mother  had  been 
a  princess.  This  liberty  has  been  constantly  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  the  English  aristocracy,  marriages 
with  rich  heiresses  from  among  commoners  being  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  same  result  has  followed  the  increase  of  the 
peerage  by  new  creations.  The  dearest  wish  of  the 
English  citizen  who  has  arrived  at  wealth  is  to  "  found 
a  family  ;"  accordingly,  he  is  only  too  ready  to  acquire 
the  sentiments  of  the  aristocracy.  These  new  fami- 
lies gradually  unite  with  the  old  ;  the  heads  become 
knights,  baronets,  and  finally,  lords.  On  the  other  hand, 
peers  who  have  become  poor,  quietly  disappear  from 
the  ranks  of  their  fellows.  Besides  all  this,  the  House 
of  Lords  has  very  readily  opened  its  doors  to  men 
of  distinguished  intellectual  power, — not  merely  to 
lawyers,  who  rise  to  be  Lord  Chancellors,  but  to 
bankers,  like  Overstone  and  Rothschild ;  poets,  like 
Bulwer  and  Tennyson;  and  historians,  like  Macaulay. 
As  the  substance  of  the  human  body  is  always  in 
process  of  change,  so  the  English  aristocracy  is  con- 
stantly throwing  off  portions  which  it  can  no  longer 
make  use  of,  and,  as  it  were,  grafting  on  itself 
fresh  additions  from  the  people.  It  is  this  accession 
of  new  forces  which  gives  the  peerage  much  of 
its  influence^;  for  the  strength  of  an  aristocracy  is 
better  shown  in  the  confidence  with  which  it  receives 
fresh  blood  (knowing  that  this  unites  with,  and  gives 
youth  to,  the  old)  than  by  jealously  excluding  such 
addition.  The  English  aristocracy  possesses  all  the 
advantages  which  are  calculated  to  make  men  wish 
to  belong  to  it,  without  any  of  those  invidious  privi- 
leges, the  corners   and   edges   of  which  irritate  and 

X  2 
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wound  the  classes  beneath.  The  power  which  its 
ancestors  wielded  in  virtue  of  feudal  laws,  this 
aristocracy  still  possesses  in  the  shape  of  influence. 
Another  point :  it  is  not  too  numerous.  If  this 
is  contested  by  its  adversaries,  because,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  there  were  only  166  peers,  whereas 
their  number  now  is  560, — the  reply  is,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  it  is  not  more  numerous  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  or  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  too  numerous  for  successful  deliberation,  if 
all  its  members  attended.  In  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
small  proportion  does  so ;  bat  the  rest,  who  do  not 
take  sufficient  interest  in  politics,  or  do  not  care 
to  live  in  London,  are  not  on  that  account  mere 
drones  in  matters  connected  with  public  life.  They 
direct  the  local  administration,  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  the  sports,  of  their  counties.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  men  of  legal  abilities  often  play  a 
more  conspicuous  part  than  all  the  dukes  together; 
but  in  the  country  the  case  is  quite  otherwise. 

By  occupying  this  position  in  relation  to  politics 
and  society,  the  Peerage  has  preserved  England  from 
despotism,  under  which  all  men  stand  in  a  like  sub- 
jection,— from  the  rule  of  a  bureaucracy, like  the  French 
prefect  system, — and  from  a  plutocracy,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  United  States, — distinguished  for  nothing  but 
ignorance,  luxury,  and  swagger.  The  nouveau  riche, 
with  all  his  millions,  finds  no  access  to  London  society, 
if  he  is  not  distinguished  in  some  other  way.  Even  of 
officials,  only  the  highest  enjoy  any  social  considera- 
tion. A  clerk  in  a  Government  department — although 
he  may  have  a  salary  of  1000^.  a  year,  and  transact 
very  important  business — is  a  *^  nobody,"  because  he 
is  not  independent. 
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8uCH,  in  rough  outline,  is  the  position  of  the  English 
Peerage ;  now,  if  its  value  to  the  country  in  such  and 
so  great,  we  have  already  gone  half-way  in  answering 
the  question,  whether  anything  of  equal  value  can  be 
invented  to  take  its  place. 

Three  proposals  have  been  made.  Lord  Dunraven's 
is  that,  out  of  the  entire  body  of  peers,  180  re- 
presentative peers  be  elected, — that,  besides  this, 
i-epresentatives  be  sent  up  by  the  County  Councils, 
and  that,  along  with  four  members  representing  the 
Established  Church,  representatives  of  other  commu- 
nions, as  well  as  representatives  of  Art,  Science,  and 
the  Colonies,  should  be  admitted. 

Against  this  scheme  it  has  to  be  stated,  that  the 
present  character  of  the  House  would  remain  essen- 
tially unaltered ;  that  the  elections  could  not  be  carried 
on  impartially ;  and  that  all  those  peers  who  were 
not  elected — that  is,  the  great  majority — would  form 
a  sort  of  sinecure  nohlessey  retaining  nothing  but  title, 
rank,  and  riches, — or  would  seek  to  gain,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  field  for  their  activity.  The  county 
members,  again,  would  introduce  into  the  Assembly. 
a  totally  alien  element,  which  could  never  unite  with 
the  peers. — A  somewhat  similar  criticism  applies  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  plan,  which,  in  essentials,  is  the 
same, — but  with  a  smaller  number  of  representative 
peers  and  a  larger  number  of  members  elected  by 
the  County  Councils,  and  of  members  appointed  for 
life.  Lastly,  Mr.  Curzon,  in  an  essay  in  the  National 
Review  for  April,  1888,  proposes  that,  in  the  Upper 
House,  only  those  peers  should  sit  who  have  been  (1) 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  at  least 
one  legislative  period ;  (2)  ministers,  privy  councillors, 
judges,  ambassadors,  or  governors ;  or  have  been  (3) 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  in  the  army  or  navy,  the 
diplomatic,  or  colonial  service.     In  this  way  he  be- 
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lieves  the  House  could  be  brought  to  consist  only 
of  men  of  ability.  Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
according  to  this  plan,  also,  the  peers  would  in  fature 
break  up  into  two  sections — members  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  a  mere  hereditary  noblesse, — there  is  the 
same  objection  as  that  advanced  in  a  former  page 
against  the  peerage  of  the  July  monarchy  and  the 
Italian  senate  :  that  an  Upper  House,  so  constituted, 
would  be  merely  an  assembly  of  retired  officials  of  the 
higher  grades, — possessed,  indeed,  of  more  experience 
in  affairs  than  the  present  House,  but  never  able  to 
secure  the  same  political  weight.  Moreover,  as  such 
a  body  would  believe  it  understood  its  business  better 
than  the  Commons,  it  would  be  very  little  inclined 
to  work  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Lower 
House. 

All  such  proposals  for  reform  only  show  how  im- 
practicable it  is  to  replace  old  institutions — the  pro- 
ducts of  slow  growth, — by  new,  artificial  inventions, 
which  lie  open  to  criticism,  and,  from  innate  weakness, 
are  unable  to  resist  it.  Institutions,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  have  taken  root  by  long  tradition  have  this 
power, — when  they  can  suit  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. This  the  House  of  Lords  should  do, — and 
very  probably  will  do,  by  accepting  Lord  Salisbury's 
proposals  of  reform. 

The  first  proposal  is,  that  the  House  shall  have  the 
right,  possessed  by  every  club,  of  excluding  notoriously 
unworthy  members,  the  so-called  "  black  sheep.'* 
There  are  far  fewer  of  these  than  is  generally  supposed  ; 
but  they  do  great  harm  ;  for  it  is  indeed  a  scandal  that 
a  lord  who  is  known  to  be  a  swindler,  a  bankrupt,  a 
cheat  on  the  race-course,  or  an  adulterer,  should  have 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  nation.  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  proposal  is,  that  the  Crown  should  have  the 
right  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  life  peers.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  these  would  be  called  to  the  Upper 
House  at  one  time, — so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
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Government  to  create  a  majority  in  their  favour  by 
promoting  their  followers;  but  they  would,  being 
chosen  from  among  the  number  of  meritorious  officials, 
bring  to  the  House,  without  altering  its  character ^  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  and  intelligence  of  men 
not  likely  to  seek  for  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
yet  not  in  circumstances  to  accept  an  hereditary 
peerage.  By  this  arrangement,  too,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  self-governing  colonies  could  be  effected  ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  which  are  too  often 
neglected,  could  be  attended  to, — the  representatives 
being  chosen  by  the  Crown  from  among  candidates 
presented  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  several 
colonies.  Finally,  if  it  be  decided  that  a  lord  shall  not 
take  bis  seat  in  the  Upper  House  till  he  is  thirty  years 
of  age, — an  age  before  which  the  average  man  does 
not  attain  the  necessary  ripeness  of  judgment, — all  the 
reforms  that  are  at  once  possible  and  useful  will 
have  been  eti'ected. 

The  determined  enemies  of  the  House  will,  of  course, 
not  be  satisfied  with  these  reforms.  But  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  said  that  these  could  be  satisfied  only  by  a 
Chamber  ready  to  approve  of  the  most  Radical  mea- 
sures of  the  most  Radical  H(mse  of  Commons. 

What  the  Radicals  call  the  Toryism  of  the  Upper 
House  is  of  very  recent  date.  In  former  times  the 
Whigs  had  great  influence  in  it, — ^and  Wellington 
exerted  himself  to  moderate  that  influence.  It  is  only 
since  the  Liberal  party  has  tended  more  and  more 
towards  Radicalism,  that  the  Conservative  majority  in 
the  Upper  House  has  so  largely  increased.  Gladstone 
has  made  a  large  number  of  Liberal  peers;  but  all 
these  are  opposed  to  his  revolutionary  measures, 
because  these  measures  have  alienated  from  him  the 
sympathies  of  the  classes  that  have  anything  to  lose. 
Nor  would  the  case  be  different  with  life  members, — 
nor  with  a  Chamber  elected  according  to  any  mode- 
rately high  property- qualification.     But  neither  such 
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an  Assembly,  nor  yet  a  House  completely  transformed 
according  to  the  proposals  of  Dunraven,  Rosebery,  or 
Curzon,  would  secure  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
present  House.  To  adopt  their  proposals  would,  in  feat, 
be  to  transfer  the  process  tried  in  the  magic  cauldron 
of  Medea  to  the  region  of  practical  politics.  The 
English  Constitution  is  a  complicated  organism;  it 
has  shown  great  elasticity;  but  this  must  not  be  strained 
too  far.  Above  all,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  said,  ^'it  is, 
in  a  rough  way,  a  reflex  of  the  English  social  system." 
Were  the  Upper  House  abolished  or  completely 
transformed,  the  ancient  aristocratic  traditions  would 
still  remain  among  the  English  people;  a  class,  too, 
would  remain  which,  through  its  riches  and  its  prestlgey 
would  continue  to  exert  great  influence,  without  having 
scope  for  its  energies  within  the  Constitution.  It 
■would,  in  all  probability,  make  great  exertions  to  find 
in  the  Lower  House  a  field  for  its  activity ;  and  the 
Eadicals  in  that  House  would  probably  be  very  dis- 
agreeably surprised,  if  they  were  beaten  at  the  polls  by 
this  new  element  in  Parliamentary  life. — But  all  these 
would  be  but  experiments,  as  useless  as  they  are 
dangerous;  and  they  would  deprive  England  of  an 
Institution  which  has  hitherto  been  the  envy  of  the  pro- 
foundest  statesmen  of  foreign  nations.  Lord  Burleigh 
said  that  England  will  never  fall,  save  through  her 
Parliament :  now,  to  that  Parliament  belongs  the 
House  of  Lords  not  less  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
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